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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


OUR CLASH WITH GERMANY AND MR. BRYAN’S 
MYSTIFYING RESIGNATION 


oie a thrill have the more or less grateful people 
of this country received from the spectacular 
career of William J. Bryan; but never before has he 
made himself such an international topic as he became 
last month. One might have supposed for a time, 
from a perusal of many papers, that the entry of Italy 
into the European war, the recapture of Przemysl, the 
proceedings in the Dardanelles and the formation of 
a coalition government in Great Britain were all mat- 
ters subordinate in importance to the resignation from 
office of Mr. Bryan. German, French and British 
journals discussed the event as one of grave moment 
to the whole world. As for the American journals and 
public men, one might have inferred from their re- 
marks that the whole question of war or peace between 
this country and Germany pivoted around his action. 
No more striking tribute has ever been paid to dramatic 
genius. For it becomes increasingly clear that Mr. 
Bryan’s action has had and is likely to have a surpris- 
ingly small effect in changing the course of international 
events and may have but little more effect upon the 
course of events in our own country. It is difficult to 
see how it can alter our relations with Germany, unless, 
as does not seem probable at this time, he undertakes to 
start a backfire against the administration and succeeds 
in securing a formidable following for such a purpose. 
In such a course, if he were to attempt it, it is difficult 
to see where he could get any considerable press sup- 
port, financial support or political support. The Ger- 
man-Americans will not tie themselves up very closely 
either to his non-resistance or his prohibition doctrines. 
The prominent peace leaders almost to a man express 
confidence in the President’s course. The old Populistic 
following that has been Bryan’s strength in the past 
have been told by him over and over again that they 
have no quarrel with this Administration. Yet such 
is Mr. Bryan’s power as a crusader, especially when he 


has a cause that lends itself readily to lurid rhetoric 
and sweeping moral generalizations, that he can not 
even under these adverse conditions be left out of any 
political reckoning for the future. 


Mr. Bryarf Issues Nine State- 
say To Tell “Where He 
s At.” 


N MAY 30th Germany’s reply to our first note 

was received at Washington. On May 3ist re- 
ports of an impending break in the Cabinet had become 
so definite that a denial was given out by Tumulty. On 
June 2d the President issued his statement reversing 
our Mexican policy, for which Mr. Bryan has been held 
largely responsible, in the past, in its broad outlines. 
On June 4th came Germany’s expression of regret for 
the Gulflight affair, On June 8th came Secretary 
Bryan’s resignation. On June oth the second note to 
Germany was sent, not being published, however, until 
the 11th. Mr. Bryan’s resignation was accompanied 
by a letter, giving statement number one of his reasons 
for the action. On June 9th appeared statement number 
two. On June 1oth appeared two more statements, one 
addressed “To the American People.” On June 11th 
appeared another statement, “To the German-Ameri- 
cans.” On June 12th still another statement. On June 
14th came the announcement that Mr. Bryan was pre- 
paring a series of three more statements and the last 
of these was published on June 19th. Counting up, 
one finds that this makes the number of statements nine, 
two of them issued before the note to Germany was 
published and the other seven within a fortnight after. 
At least six of the nine pertained directly to the delicate 
negotiations with Germany, which were, of course, in 
charge of his office. Nothing like this has ever been 
seen before in the history even of shirt-sleeve diplo- 
macy. A large part of the press of the country express 
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“WHO SAID WAR?” 


—Cesare in N. Y. Sun 


the hope that nothing like it may ever be seen again. 
In the presence of this remarkable performance, the 
two German notes and the President’s reply took for 
a day or two a subordinate place in the public mind. 
Mr. Bryan had the center of the stage, and if the Wash- 
ington correspondents are to be trusted, his general 
demeanor indicated that, for the first time in many 
months, he was enjoying life again to the full. 


Germany Reserves Final Deci- 
sion on Our Demands. 


ERMANY’S reply to President Wilson’s protest on 

the sinking of the Lusitania is couched in friendly 
terms but raises questions of fact. It expresses “a keen 
wish to cooperate in a frank and friendly way’ ’ to clear 
up any possible misunderstanding. It disclaims any 
intention “of submitting neutral ships in the war zone, 
which are guilty of no hostile acts, to attacks by a sub- 
marine or submarines or aviators.” This is in itself a 
distinct recession from the position first taken when the 
war zone was first announced and neutral ships warned 
to keep out of it. Where, by reason of “mistakes of 
identification,” the reply goes on to say, neutral ships 
have been damaged, regret will be expressed and in- 
demnification offered. The Falaba tried to escape and 
summoned help. So she was torpedoed. The Lusitania 
was “one of the largest and fastest British merchant 
ships, built with government funds as an auxiliary 
cruiser, and carried expressly as such in the ‘navy list’ 
issued by the British Admiralty.” Also, “according to 
information received here,” says the note, which does 
not specify the source of the information, the Lusitania 
“had cannon aboard which were mounted and con- 
cealed below decks.” As British merchantmen have 
received instructions to ram submarines, they cannot 
be regarded in the zone of war as “undefended.” The 
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“TOO STRONG FOR ME” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


Cunard Company is accused of having “attempted de- 
liberately to use the lives of American citizens as pro- 
tection for the ammunition aboard,” and was therefore 
“wantonly guilty of the death of so many passengers.” 
The quick sinking of the ship is attributed to the “ex- 
plosion of the ammunition shipment caused by a tor- 
pedo.” This is the substance of the note. None of 
the vital points raised in our note of May 13th, to which 
this is a reply, are answered. On the three demands 
made by us—disavowal, reparation and steps to pre- 
vent recurrence—final decision is withheld until an 
answer is received from us; but the Imperial Govern- 
ment assures us that “it took cognizance with satisfac- 
tion of the mediatory proposals submitted by the United 
States Government” to Berlin and London in regard 
to the maritime warfare. The language here used 
seems to imply that the proposals were our own, and 
that in refusing them, therefore, the British Government 
was affronting us. The truth, of course, was that the 
proposals were Germany’s and were simply communi- 
cated as such by us, not “submitted” by us. In the 
matter of the Gulflight, an American ship that was 
torpedoed, a supplemental note states that the attack 
in her case “is to be attributed to an unfortunate acci- 
dent” and not to the fault of the commander of. the 
submarine. She was mistaken for a British ship under 
convoy and her flag was first observed “at the moment 
of firing the shot.” Regrets are expressed and full 
recompense will be offered. 


Is the German Government 

Getting Ready to Recede? 
1 pee is the German reply. The suggestion is also 
made in it that if the investigations in the cases of 
the Gulflight and Cushing are not satisfactory to us, 
they can be “supplemented by an international call on 
the International Commission of Inquiry” provided for 
in the Hague agreement. This suggestion is not made 
in regard to the Lusitania. The reply, at least so far 
as the Lusitania is concerned, may be said to have given 
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“GOD BLESS YOU” 


—Kirby in N. Y. World 


little satisfaction to this country. The N. Y. Evening 
Post, for instance, is far removed from jingoism, but 
it uses this strenuous language in regard to the German 


reply: 


“It would doubtless be too harsh to say of the German 
reply that it embodies deliberate falsehoods. But it does 
contain insinuated misrepresentations, unproved assertions, 
and attempts to wiggle away from the facts which make up 
a total positively disgraceful. ... Germany had the oppor- 
tunity to do the handsome thing, and she has done the thing 
infinitely mean. She might have argued like a jurist; in- 
stead, she quibbles like a pettifogger. On the main issue, 
she has not a word to say.... 

“Does Germany mean to make a mock of the law of na- 
tions? Will she shut her ears to every cry of humanity? 
In her dealings with other nations, does she intend to hold 
herself above the law? If so, she becomes in the act an 
outlaw nation. And with her, in that case, the United 
States will know how to deal.” 


Professor George W. Kirchwey, of the Columbia 
University Law School, one of the strongest of our 
peace advocates, regards the German reply as disin- 
genuous and evasive. If it means anything, it means 
“that Germany still asserts the right to sink neutral as 
well as British ships carrying contraband, without pro- 
viding in either case for the safety of those on board.” 
To admit her claims “would be to surrender all the 
gains of a hundred years in international law and public 
rights.” The one redeeming feature of the note, in 
Professor Kirchwey’s opinion, is that it leaves the door 
open for further negotiations and the possible with- 
drawal of German pretensions. The New Republic, of 
New York, believes the German note was written to 
placate German opinion. and by raising questions of fact 
to start a kind of reeducation of public opinion in both 
countries and give the German Government a chance to 
recede with more grace. The most warlike tone that 
has been elicited by the German reply comes from 
Congressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, who has been 
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THE PEERLESS LEAVER 
—Weed in Philadelphia Ledger 


criticizing so severely the management of our Navy 
Department. He says: “So far as I can see, Germany 
has called our hand. We have got to make good or 
back down. If we take a strong stand in dealing with 
weak nations and weak stands in dealing with strong 
nations, we shall earn the world’s contempt and our 
own as well. President Wilson cannot change his 
course now; it is too late.” If Germany does not yield, 
he adds, war must follow, for merely to break off diplo- 
matic relations “would be a pitiable farce.” The N. Y. 
Times finds the German reply “trivial and evasive.” 


Mr. Bryan’s Alarming Letter 
of Resignation. 

T TOOK President Wilson nine days to get the 

second note ready to send to Germany. The delay, 
it is now known, was due to the effort to keep Mr. 
Bryan in line. It was not until, as we have said, the 
latter had actually sent in his letter of resignation that 
the note was forwarded. Mr. Bryan’s letter, published 
several days before the note was published, was de- 
cidedly alarming. He has since explained that the note 
to Germany was somewhat “softened” after his letter 
had been handed in. He does not explain why his letter 
of resignation was not correspondingly softened. It 
was not too late, for the resignation did not take effect 
until the note was actually sent, and he knew of the 
softening, as he admits, before his actual departure 
from office. Yet he allowed his letter of resignation to 
stand unaltered and to be published broadcast, giving 
to the country an impression of the forthcoming note 
that was quite at variance with its actual tone. Here 
is what he said in his letter of resignation: 

“Obedient to your sense of duty and actuated by the 


highest motives, you have prepared for transmission to the 
German Government a note in which I cannot join without 
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violating what I deem to be an obligation to my country, 
and the issue involved is of such moment that to remain 
a member of the Cabinet would be as unfair to you as it 
would be to the cause which is nearest my heart, namely, 
the prevention of war. 

“I, therefore, respectfully tender my resignation, to take 





ACH, WON’T DEM YODLERS BEEN JEALOUS? 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 


effect when the note is sent, unless you prefer an earlier 
hour. 

“Alike desirous of reaching a peaceful solution of the 
problems, arising out of the use of submarines against mer- 
chantmen, we find ourselves differing irreconcilably as to 
the methods which should be employed.” 


Nothing that Mr. Bryan says in any of his nine state- 
ments has done anything to clear up the mystery that 
attaches to the language of this letter. Over and over 
the journals not only of America but of Germany, 
France and England speak of the “mystifying” charac- 
ter of his course. “Mr. Bryan,” says the Springfield 
Republican, “in his letter of resignation filled every 
capital in the world with the alarmist idea that the 
German note”—that is, the note to Germany—“would 
be something like an ultimatum, precluding further in- 
vestigation into facts and placing the United States on 
the very brink of hostilities.” It finds “an expression 
of amazement, amounting to mystification in some cases 
and to deep disgust in others” running through the com- 
ment of the press of the country. 


Reminding Germany of the 
Principles of Humanity. 
N HIS second note to the German Government, Presi- 


dent Wilson begins by expressing gratification over 
its “full recognition,” in discussing the cases of the 


‘ Gulflight and Cushing, of “the principle of the freedom 


of all parts of the open sea to neutral ships.” But in 
the case of the Falaba, he is surprised to find that Gov- 
ernment contending that the effort of the ship to escape 
and summon help altered the obligation of the sub- 
marine commander in regard to the safety of the lives 
of those on board. “Nothing,” says the President, “but 
actual forcible resistance or continued efforts to escape 
by flight when ordered to stop for the purpose of visit” 
has ever been held to forfeit the lives of passengers or 
crew. Regarding the questions of fact raised as to the 
Lusitania, he says: “It was its [our Government’s] duty 
to see to it that the Lusitania was not armed for offen- 
sive action, that she was not serving as a transport, that 
she did not carry a cargo prohibited by the statutes of 
the United States, and that, if in fact she was a naval 
vessel of Great Britain, she should not receive clearance 
as a merchantman; and it performed that duty and 
enforced its statutes with scrupulous vigilance through 
its regularly constituted officials. It is able, therefore, 
to assure the Imperial German Government that it has 
been misinformed.” If, however, the German Govern- 
ment has “convincing evidence” that our officials did not 
perform their duties thoroly, it is requested to submit 


.that ‘evidence for consideration. The questions raised 


as to the contraband of war on board and its explosion 
are declared “irrelevant to the question of the methods 
used by the German naval authorities in sinking the 
vessel.” So much for the questions of fact. The 
President then strikes a deeper and more earnest tone: 


“But the sinking of passenger ships involves principles 
of humanity which throw into the background any special 
circumstances of detail that may be thought to affect the 
cases; principles which lift it, as the Imperial German 
Government will no doubt be quick to recognize and 
acknowledge, out of the class of ordinary subjects of diplo- 
matic discussion or of international controversy.” 


Once More We Ask Germany 
: For “Assurances.” ; 
NCE more, with ‘solemn emphasis,” President 


Wilson calls attention “to the grave responsibility 
which the Government of the United States conceives 
that it has incurred in this tragic occurrence, and to the 
indisputable principle upon which that responsibility 
rests.” And he adds: “The Government of the United 
States is contending for something much greater than 
mere rights of property or privileges of commerce. It 
is contending for nothing less high and sacred than the 
rights of humanity, which every Government honors it- 
self in respecting, and which no Government is justified 
in resigning on behalf of those under its care and author- 
ity.” Three more times the President uses the word “hu- 
manity” in this connection to define the purposes of our 
contention. We rely “upon the principles of humanity, 
the universally recognized understandings of interna- 
tional law, and the ancient friendship of the German 
nation.” This Government “stands ready at any time 
to convey to either Government any intimation or sug- 
gestion the other may be willing to have it convey, and 
cordially invites the Imperial German Government to 
make use of its services in this way at its convenience” ; 
but it also “deems it reasonable to expect that the Im- 
perial German Government will adopt the measures 
necessary to put these principles into practice in respect 
of the safeguarding of American lives and American 
ships, and asks for assurances that this will be done.” 
This is the note which Mr. Bryan could not sign. It is 
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MR. BRYAN’S RELIGIOUS FERVOR id 


signed: “Robert Lansing, Secretary of State ad In- 
terim.” 


Mr. Bryan’s Appeal to the 
American People. 


R. BRYAN lost no time. Eleven minutes after 
the note to Germany had gone over the wires to 
the press bureaus, his “Appeal to the American People” 
followed: “I ask you to sit in judgment,” he writes, 
“upon my decision to resign rather than to share respon- 
sibility” for the note to Germany. The real issue, he 
goes on to say, is not between persons but systems. In 
dealing with each other, Governments employ two an- 
tagonistic influences—force and persuasion. The old 
system of force has war for its chief cornerstone; the 
new system “contemplates an universal brotherhood 
established through the uplifting power of example.” 
The note to Germany he interprets as conforming to the 
standards of the old system, whose most recent precedent 
was Austria’s ultimatum to Servia. Strange as it may 
seem, this is the only direct reference he makes in this 
statement to the President’s note. All the rest of the 
Appeal is an arraignment of the old system of force— 
of war in general and of the European war in particular. 
“The war in Europe is the ripened fruit of the old 
system,” he goes on to say. “This is what firmness, 
supported by force, has done in the Old World; shall 
we invite it to cross the Atlantic?” The nearest he gets 
again to a direct reference to the note he refusd to sign 
is when he declares that, “as an humble follower of the 
Prince of Peace,” he urges a course “which will leave 
no doubt of our Government’s willingness to continue 
negotiations with Germany until an amicable under- 
standing is reached,” or at least until the European war 
is over. Whether Germany is in the meantime to con- 
tinue to torpedo ships on suspicion, is not a point he 
even remotely refers to. There is a fine religious fervor 
in his peroration—the sort of thing he does so well: 


“Some nation must lead the world out of the black night 
of war into the light of that day when ‘swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares.’ Why not make that honor ours? 
Some day—why not now ?—the nations will learn that en- 
during peace cannot be built upon fear—that good-will does 
not grow upon the stalk of violence. Some day the nations 
will place their trust in love, the weapon for which there 
is no shield; in love, that suffereth long and is kind; in love, 
that is not easily provoked, that beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things; in love, 
which, tho despised as weakness by the worshippers of 
Mars, abideth when all else fails.” 


Mr. Bryan Continues to 
Launch Statements. 


S IF conscious that in the fervor of his eloquence 

he had forgotten something, Mr. Bryan gave out 
almost at once a third statement. On two points, he 
said in this statement, he and the President differed: 
“(1) As to the suggestion of investigation by an inter- 
national commission; (2) As to warning Americans 
against traveling on belligerent vessels or with cargoes 
of ammunition. We should apply the principles of the 
thirty treaties of arbitration we have recently negotiat- 
ed to the present controversy. Germany, it is true, did 
not enter into such a treaty, but she did accept the prin- 
ciple. Then Americans should be advised to keep off 
from belligerent ships even as President Taft advised 
them to keep out of Mexico, and as mayors often warn 
citizens to keep out of the streets during riots. In a 


still later statement in his series he recalls a third point 
of difference. He was in favor of further insistence 
upon our protest against interference of our trade with 
neutrals.” It is reported, indeed, that he drew up such 
a letter to Great Britain, to be sent before the German 
note was answered, and the President would not sanc- 
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“SELF DEFENSE” 


—Evans in Baltimore American 


tion it. He explains also why he had signed the first 
note to Germany and yet refused tp sign the second. 
The first, he says, was like the opening statement of the 
plaintiff, basing the case on the facts as he presents 
them. After Germany’s answer had been received, a 
reiteration of the original demands would have created 
“a very different situation.” 


Hearst Follows Bryan and 
Becomes Confused. 

N THE few days following Mr. Bryan's resignation, 

the comments on his course itt the press of the coun- 
try were positively harrowing to a reader of normal 
sympathies. The man is castigated as few men ever 
were castigated before in this country of expert castiga- 
tors. There were voices raised loudly in his defense 
before the President’s note to Germany was published, 
but they were thrown into confusion, for the most part, 
when the note appeared. For instance, the N. Y. 
American, Hearst’s paper, promptly threw itself into 
the crusade for peace. In a flaming large-type editorial 
covering a page, it began: “Mr. Wilson is in error if he 
believes that jingo newspapers and jingo politicians 
voice the sentiments of the majority of the people of 
the United States.” This from a journal that has been 
urging armed intervention in Mexico for three years 
and scoring Mr. Bryan’s peace talk as “piffle” was al- 
most as startling as Mr. Bryan’s resignation. It pro- 
ceeded to lash the President for the “truculent and un- 
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friendly diplomatic tone” which he “had determined to 
adopt” and assured him that “it is as certain as anything 
can be that Mr. Bryan has far more accurately gauged 
the temper and the sentiment of his fellow citizens.” 
The day after the President’s note was published, the 
same paper sang in a quite different key. “The admin- 
istration’s second note to Germany,” it said, “is notable 
for its self-restraint and pacificatory tone—which is to 
say it is notable for its sanity.” The German-American 
press lauded Bryan’s course at first and began to de- 
nounce the President. It also evinced its surprise when 
the note appeared, and Bryan’s appeal to German- 
Americans as a class was resented by many of those 
thus addressed as impugning their loyalty. The N. Y. 
Herold, however, continued to talk about “Mr. Wilson’s 
war policies” and to extol Mr. Bryan’s “glorious service 
to the cause of peace, and, what is more, to justice and 
right.” A number of journals like the Indianapolis 
News and the Louisville Evening Post, have been mild 
in their criticism of Mr. Bryan’s course, not from any 
approval of it but because they think his resignation 
relieved the President from embarrassment and unified 
the party. “Looked at from this point of view,” says 
the former paper, “Mr. Bryan, by his resignation, has 
rendered an important public service.” Many papers 
that are bitterly hostile to Mr. Bryan pay tribute to his 
sincerity. 


The Bouquets Are Few—the 
Brickbats Are Many. 
Se are the bouquets, few and far between, that 


Mr. Bryan has been receiving. The brickbats have 
been many and they have been hurled with fierce energy. 
The Springfield Republican refers to his “mad Mullah 
outbreak,” to his “fantastic assumption that the Presi- 
dent must be restrained from making war against his 
will,” and to his tragic fate as “a statesman destroyed by 
an interior explosion.” The Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can refers to Mr. Bryan as follows: 


“The first two manifestoes will always be notable, be- 
cause of their revelation of unbalanced egoism, disordered 
judgment and feeble powers of reasoning in a man honored 
with one of the highest offices in the government of the 
United States. 

“But they will have a more lasting and more unsavory 
memory, because their issuance is an act of unparalleled 
selfishness and bad faith, and their purpose to attack the 
government from the rear while it is facing an adroit and 
determined antagonist.” 


The Topeka Capital declares that what Mr. Bryan 
is actually fighting for is “a reversion of war to lawless 
savagery, the rights of bystanders being surrendered 
and abrogated by their own consent.” All that has been 
gained in the progressive limitation of war would be 
surrendered. The Chicago Evening Post speaks of 
Bryan’s “spirit of moral exaltation,” but also of “the 
narrowness of a vision that can see an act of the first 
international importance only in terms of a purely per- 
sonal moral satisfaction.” The Toledo Blade points 
out that if two or three or four of the provisions of 
international law are thus to be thrown into the discard, 
what shall prevent the lot of them from going over- 


board? “Our Government is seeking to uphold every 
international law and custom in order that the mass of 
it be saved. It is filing protests, making demands, in 
order that the world shall not sink to that level of bar- 
barism existing before treaties were signed, compacts 
sworn to, conferences held to mitigate the horrors and 
the ferocity of war.” The N. Y. World sees in Mr. 
Bryan’s manifestoes “all the frenzy and fervor of a 
page from the Book of Mormon.” It adds: “It is not 
strange that Europe is unabie to grasp the meaning of 
Mr. Bryan’s resignation, or that the news of the resig- 
nation was regarded in Berlin as adding greatly to the 
gravity of the situation. The American people do not 
understand the resignation either, but it will go down 
in the annals of American history as an act of un- 
speakable treachery, not only to the President but to 
the nation in the hour of the gravest crisis since the 
Civil War.” Henry Watterson, in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, takes a similar view. He writes: 
“Men have been shot and beheaded, even hanged, drawn 
and quartered, for treason less heinous.” 


Standing by the President 
to the Limit. 

HE same sort of unanimity shown in the adverse 

comment on Bryan is seen in the approving com- 
ment on the President’s note to Germany. The criti- 
cism it has evoked has been slight even in the German- 
American press. The N. Y. Tribune is one of the few 
papers that found the note “weak and inconclusive,” 
which, it fears, opens the door wider than ever “to 
prolonged and dilatory diplomatic discussion.” But it 
concludes that so long as the Administration stands as 
it now does for “the irreducible minimum” of our 
demands, “the country will be arrayed firmly behind it.” 
The Tribune supported Taft in opposition to Wilson 
for President. The Toledo Blade supported Roosevelt. 
This is what it says: 


“The wires will buzz for days with talk over the differ- 
ences of opinion, the conflicts of temperaments, between 
Mr. Wilson and his winging secretary of state. It will all 
tend to confuse the vital fact that this nation is engaged in 
a controversy with a nation which has strewn the sea with 
our dead. While that controversy continues, we must for- 
get partisanship, ties of blood, the sympathies and biases 
which the war has bred, and hold up the President’s arms. 
We are Americans before we are partisans and factionists.” 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch speaks in the same 
vein for Democracy and for the South. It reaches the 
same conclusions: 


“Tt is Wilson, not Bryan, who strikes to-day the note to 
which the heart of the American people responds and with 
which it beats in generous sympathy. The nation is with 
the President. If here and there are dissenting voices, 
they are drowned in the great surging chorus of national 
approval. In the support that has been tendered there is 
neither party nor section, class nor creed. East and West, 
North and South, it is universal and all-embracing. At 
this crisis of our fortunes, in the presence of this menace 
to our happiness, our safety and our honor, even Mr. Bryan 
must share national aspiration, oppose resolutely every 
further invasion of our rights—or stand aside.” 





Bryan says that he loves Wilson as much as ever. That’s what Roose- 
velt, said when he shook hands with Taft March 4, 1908.—Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 


It is the irony of fate that the price of stocks in hated Wall Street 
should sag with the news of the resignation of Bryan.—Phila. Ledger. 


Mr. Bryan’s idea of an ultimatum seems to be that it should be ad- 
dressed to the President of his own country.—N. Y. Telegraph. 


If all the reservists go home, Italy will be better prepared to conduct 
a “trench” warfare than any other country. Digging trenches is a sort 
of national sport.—N. Y. Telegraph. 
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FOREIGN IMPLICATIONS OF MEXICAN POLICY 3 


THE REVERSAL OF OUR POLICY IN MEXICO, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE WAR IN EUROPE 


it a long, long way from Germany to Mexico, but 
a great many persons profess to see a close connec- 
tion between our controversy with the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment and the reversal last month of our policy toward 
Mexico. That it is indeed a reversal, or at least the 
threat of one, is apparent on the face of the President’s 
statement. It was not six months ago that he said, in 
an address in Indianapolis: 


“It is none of my business, and it is none of yours, how 
long the Mexicans take in choosing their government. It 
is none of my business, and it is none of yours, how they 
go about it. The country is theirs. The government is 
theirs. The liberty, if they can get it, is theirs. And, so 
far as my influence goes, while I am president nobody shall 
interfere with them. Have not European nations taken as 
long as they wanted, and spilt as much blood as they 
pleased, in settling their affairs, and shall we deny that 
right to Mexico because she is weak? No, I say! I am 
proud to belong to a strong nation which says, ‘That 
country, which we could crush, shall have just as much 
freedom in her own affairs as we have!’” 


The President has not changed his mind about crush- 
ing Mexico, but that he has changed his mind about the 
possibility of interfering is seen in these words in his 
proclamation of June 2: 


“Tt is time, therefore, that the Government of the United 
States should frankly state the policy which, in these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, it becomes its duty to adopt. It 
must presently do what it has not hitherto done or felt at 
liberty to do, lend its active moral support to some man or 
group of men, if such may be found, who can rally the 
suffering people of Mexico to their support in an effort to 
ignore, if they cannot unite, the warring factions of the 
country, return to the Constitution of the republic so long 
in abeyance, and set up a Government at Mexico City which 
the great powers of the world can recognize and deal 
with—a Government with whom the program of the revo- 
lution will be a business and not merely a platform. 








HEADS 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


BUMPING THEIR 


“I, therefore, publicly and very solemnly, call upon the 
leaders of factions in Mexico to act, to act together, and 
to act promptly for the relief and redemption of their pros- 
trate country. 

“I feel it to be my duty to tell them that, if they cannot 
accommodate their differences and unite for this great pur- 
pose within a very short time, this Government will be con- 
strained to decide what means should be employed by the 
United States in order to help Mexico save herself and 
serve her people.” 


Nothing could be much more explicit than that— 
especially the words “within a very short time.” 


Our Mexican Policy and the 
Sinking of the Lusitania. 
. WAS just three days before this proclamation was 


issued that the note from Germany was received. 
It was just six days later that Mr. Bryan resigned his 
post as Secretary of State. While nothing has tran- 
spired to link the resignation directly with the change 
in our attitude toward Mexico, it is known that the 
President was aware of Mr. Bryan’s intention at least 
three days before the resignation took place, and six 
days before that the Washington dispatches contained 
reports of the coming break. As Mr. Bryan is said te 
have regarded the Mexican policy as peculiarly his, it is 
far from absurd to assume that the impending change 
in Mexican policy had something to do with the im- 
pending change in the office of Secretary of State. 
More than one journal sees a vital connection, or thinks 
it does, between our Mexican policy and Germany’s 
course in attacking American ships and American lives. 
Says the Philadelphia Evening Star, for instance: 


“Germany would not have made so free with our flag 
and with our rights had we not served notice to the whole 
world through our conduct with relation to Mexico that it 
might do almost as it pleased with either... . 

“What wonder that Germany, or any other nation, should 
come to the conclusion that it could do as it liked with 
Americans and the American flag! The wonder is that 
after Mexicans, low down dogs that many of them are, have 
committed every possible atrocity upon .Americans, have 
killed them right and left, have exhausted their devilish 
ingenuity in devising means for offering greater insults to 
Americans, our country and our flag, have outraged our 
women and stopped only because satiated, Washington 
should have become aroused because a few hundred more 
Americans, women and children included, should have been 
killed by a German submarine.” ; 


The editor of the London Daily News, among others, 
attributes the Kaiser’s alleged indifference to America’s 
rights to our course in Mexico and our failure to protect 
Americans there. 


How Mexico Complicates Our 
Case with Germany. 

bees Mexican precedent,” says a writer in the Bos- 

ton Transcript, vouched for by that paper as one 
of the world’s leading lights on international law, “is 
going to plague the President in the negotiations with 
Berlin unless he makes ready with energy for the war- 
like measures that he has hitherto avoided.” The point 
seems to be that, with the long delay in taking active 
measures for protecting American lives in Mexico, we 
shall find it more difficult to refuse to arbitrate matters 








4 CURRENT OPINION 


with Germany on the ground of the delay that course 
might involve. “All over the world,” says the same 
writer, “diplomatic opinion considers both of President 
Wilson’s Mexican policies blunders of the first magni- 
tude”—referring to our intervention in an expedition 
to Vera Cruz and our subsequent withdrawal and re- 
fusal to take further decisive action. In our relations 
with Mexico is found a basis for the fear that the 
President’s doctrine of “strict accountability” can not 
be relied upon too strongly in the case of Germany. 
Still another connection is seen by this writer between 
the Mexican matters and the war in Europe. Unless 
this country cleans up the muss in Mexico before the 
war in Europe comes to an end, diplomats are agreed, 
he asserts, that there will be European intervention in 
Mexico by the victors, with an enormous army of 
veterans available for the conquest of that country, 
which is “enormously rich” in things coveted by Europe 
—especially oil. If, however, any thought of all this 
entered the President’s head in pulling the reverse lever 
in the case of Mexico, he has not given any hint of 
the fact in his proclamation. The reason given is the 
starving condition of the Mexican people. He says: 


“Mexico is apparently no nearer a solution of her tragical 
troubles than she was when the revolution was first kindled. 
And she has been swept by civil war as if by fire. Her 
crops are destroyed, her fields lie unseeded, her work cattle 
are confiscated for the use of the armed factions, her people 
flee to the mountains to escape being drawn into unavailing 
bloodshed, and no man seems to see or lead the way to 
peace and settled order. There is no proper protection, 
either, for her own citizens, or for the citizens of other 
nations resident and at work within her territory. Mexico 
is starving and without a Government. In these circum- 
stances the people and Government of the United States 
cannot stand indifferently by and do nothing to serve their 
neighbor.” 


Millions in Mexico Face to Face 
with Starvation. 

WE WANT nothing for ourselves in Mexico, the 

President goes on to say; but as friends and 
neighbors we wish to lend any proper aid to avert utter 
ruin and to restore constitutional government and the 
rights of the peopfe. That the conditions are not over- 
drawn seems evident from various authentic reports. 
On the first of last month, according to reports made 
by the American Red Cross, 100,000 persons were suf- 
fering from hunger in Mexico City alone. In Mon- 
terey, Durango and Jalapa the population was facing 
famine: 


“Multitudes are on the verge of starvation. At Durango 
the Government’s efforts to keep down the price of food 
supplies failed, as buyers from Monterey and Torreon, 
where famine prevails, are willing to pay any price. Food 
supplies are becoming so scarce and the cost so high that 
the poorer classes are unable to buy, and are in a deplorable 
condition. 

“At Tampico all food is about exhausted. There is no 
flour and very little corn. The conditions in outlying dis- 
tricts are still worse, and tales of the starvation of the poor 
peons are constantly coming into the city.” 


According to Duval West, of San Antonio, commis- 
sioned by the President to investigate conditions, most 
of the crops this year are failures, as much of the land 
has not been tilled, and “almost the entire population 
is menaced by lack of food.” A communication from 
two thousand Americans resident in Mexico City was 


made to Secretary Bryan a few weeks ago reciting a 
list of grievances and outrages there which makes those 
enumerated in our Declaration of Independence look 
like a catalog of trifles. The Secretary refused to make 
the communication public for reasons of state, but the 
signers themselves then made it public. It tells of 
the killing of men, the outraging of women, open loot- 
ing of public buildings and churches, the holding of 
priests for ransom, the suppression of mails, and “the 
deliberate, persistent and ill-concealed attempt to starve 
a city of 500,000 inhabitants, depriving them of water, 
fuel and transportation.” 


Difficulties for an Invading 
; Army in Mexico. 
N THE meantime three “Presidents” are issuing 


proclamations and promulgating laws, four military 
parties are operating independently and another one is 
looking for an opening, typhus and smallpox are be- 
ginning their ravages, and the situation is growing 
worse every day instead of better. Yet ninety years 
ago Mexico surpassed the United States in wealth and 
culture. Mexico City had a population as large as that 
of New York. Palaces and cathedrals were famous all 
over the world for their splendor. Mexico had, accord- 
ing to George L. Rives (in his work, “The United 
States and Mexico”), aqueducts, theaters, hospitals, law 


. courts and gay cafés when the first settlers at James- 


town were still living in mud-huts. But whatever the 
nation has lost it still retains its pride. “My country,” 
says General Huerta, now a resident of New York City, 
“cannot be conquered. Sixteen millions of men, women 
and children would have to be killed before Mexico 
would submit to an invader.” He draws a vivid picture 
of the difficulties an invading army would have to over- 
come—the most difficult mountains in the world, deserts 
impassable to strangers, a climate “terribly fatal” to 
foreigners, mosquitoes and poisonous snakes in formida- 
ble multitudes. He solemnly believes the conquest of 
Mexico would require “millions of men” and a genera- 
tion of time, and there would be nothing left by that 
time but the land, which can be obtained now for a mere 
song. But an invasion of the kind described does not 
seem to appeal to American minds. Even the most that 
Mr. Hearst’s papers contemplate is “effective interven- 
tion” for the purpose of suppressing the raiding bands. 
“It would be no war upon the people or upon a nation. 
It would be a war upon outlawry alone. The better 
class of business Mexicans and the starving poorer class 
of peasants are alike being preyed upon by the various 
revolutionary raiders. Both would welcome interven- 
tion.” 


The Dove of Peace Sees Another 
Chance in Mexico. 
AS A matter of fact, even this program seems less 


popular just now than it has seemed to be at any 
time in the last three years. The Philadelphia Star, 
which has been greatly exasperated over the Adminis- 
tration’s past course in letting things in Mexico drift, 
now sees the President committing himself to interven- 
tion “at a time when the nation is involved in the gravest 
foreign controversy that has confronted it in half a 
century.” It thinks “invaluable assistance” could be 
and ought to be secured from Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile in any such course. Henry Watterson, in The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, feels confident that Presi- 
dent Wilson has a card of this sort up his sleeve, and 
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LOOKING TO OUR NATIONAL DEFENSES 5 


thinks the cooperation of the three South American 
republics could be turned to ‘excellent advantage.” The 
Pittsburgh Press, the Philadelphia North American and 
other papers take the same view. But by the middle of 
last month, responses had been received by the Presi- 
dent from Villa and Carranza that made the prospect 
of a peaceful adjustment distinctly more bright. Car- 
ranza for the first time definitely pledged himself to 
retire in favor of any president chosen in an election, 
and Villa, professing to see in such a promise the 


removal of the differences between himself and his 
whilom chief, sent to Carranza a messenger asking 
for a conference. The dove of peace, therefore, is again 
chirping up a bit. It seems to have some warrant for 
doing so, as the war in Europe, with its tremendous 
demand for arms and ammunition, has rendered it in- 
creasingly difficult for either side in Mexico to keep 
itself supplied. Not the peons starving for food but 
the soldiers starving for ammunition seems likely at 
last to bring a quietus on our troublesome neighbor. 





If the Germans had a sense of humor they would start a relief fund 
for the Mexicans.—Boston Transcript. 


Lecturing on peace is easier than compelling peace.— Montgomery 
Advertiser. 





WHAT WE MUST DO TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE MILITARY 
AND NAVAL DEFENSES 


F THE United States does not soon have a much 

larger army and navy, it will not be for lack of agita- 
tion on the subject. The air is full of words of warn- 
ing telling how defenseless we are against aggression 
by any first-class power. Army and navy officers of 
the standing of General Leonard Wood, General Carter 
and Admiral Fletcher are speaking out as tho the 
administration “lid” had been lifted. Ex-Secretaries 
of the War and Navy Departments, Stimson, Luke 
Wright and Meyer, and many retired admirals and 
generals join in behalf of immediate increases in our 
national defense. The National Security League, to 
whose proposal of a bond issue of $500,000,000 and 
an extra session of Congress we referred last month, 
has been holding a national conference and organizing a 
general crusade for “peace and preparedness.” Every 
member of Congress is to be “put on record in favor of 
administering the affairs of the army and navy upon 
an economic military basis.” In New York City, a 
Conference Committee on National Preparedness rep- 
resenting the Navy League, National Security League, 
Army League, Automobile Club of America, Aero Club 
of America, American Red Cross Society, American 
Legion, American Institute of Engineers and allied or- 
ganizations, tenders its cooperation to President Wilson. 
The Navy League has a new magazine, The Seven Seas. 
The Aerial Age Weekly voices the demand for develop- 
ment of aeronautic defense. War fear has opened up 
the columns of magazines and newspapers throughout 

















THE MEXICAN SILHOUETTE 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


the country to the subject and discussion of the problem 
has become general. 


What Does “Adequate 
Defense” Mean? 


WO bogeys, “militarism” and “peace-at-any-price,” 

enter very largely into the discussion. As a matter 
of fact, the so-called militarists insist that they are the 
real peace men, and the alleged peace-at-any-price men 
vigorously repel that epithet. The Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, for instance, is 
persistently misrepresented as a peace - at - any - price 
body, tho every year it deprecates being called even 
a “peace conference,’ and generals and admirals are 
usually conspicuous among its guests. On the other 
hand, the organization of effective means to maintain 
peace is the first professed purpose of the army and 
navy. The European war has furnished arguments that 
are used by both sides. Vast armaments, it is pointed 
out by the “peace advocates,” have not insured safety. 
Neither, it is pointed out in reply, have treaties and 
Hague conventions availed to prevent war. The term 
“adequate defense” remains an elastic phrase the mean- 
ing of which depends upon the surmise of the one using 
it as to the power against which we should arm our- 
selves. Admiral Dewey would have us ready eventually 
to meet any first-class power on equal terms. General 
Carter, stationed in Hawaii, thinks a continental army 
of 500,000 men should be available to repel invasion. 
General Leonard Wood is on record in favor of a stand- 
ing army of 200,000 to 250,000 men. These views are 
welcomed by the Montgomery Advertiser. It is time 
our naval and military officers should speak up, it thinks, 
for the politician has had the center of the stage long 
enough. But the Jacksonville Times-Union puts in a 
demurrer. Shall not the same policies that have made 
us peaceful and respected for a century, it asks, pro- 
duce the same effects hereafter? “Let these paper war- 
riors,” it adds, “tell us what nation under heaven could 
afford to send an army or navy against the United 
States ?” 

Calling for a Billion-Dollar Bond 
Issue for National Defense. 

Bless press campaign for the education of public opin- 

ion and consequent congressional action deals less so 
far with specific proposals than with general phrases 
such as: “the folly of unpreparedness”; “the fool’s 
paradise in which we are living” ; “the sheer madness of 
peace-at-any-price”; “the futility of scraps of paper.” 
The Washington Post, which calls for an extra session 
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of Congress and a bond issue of one billion dollars for 
national defense, is confident that there is no justifica- 
tion for the charge of jingoism. But a considerable 
element of press opinion is still represented by the 
Topeka Capital, which says it is apparent that such a 
thing as preparation is a pure gamble. “Mutual agree- 
ment to abolish ‘preparedness’ in favor of arbitration 
is the policy that will appeal to the intelligent classes of 
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FOR THOSE THAT LIKE THIS SORT OF THING 
THIS IS THE SORT OF THING THEY LIKE 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 


all nations. The objection to the peace propaganda is 
that it is not practical. Is war practical, or preparation 
for war?” Ex-President Taft’s position serves to re- 
mind us, however, that preparations for war and mutual 
agreements for peace are not necessarily contradictory. 
His voice is raised in favor of strengthening our 
naval and military defenses, while he leads also in the 
movement to establish a Peace League of Nations, 
which shall bind signatory powers to joint use of mili- 
tary forces against any member that attacks another 
before submitting issues either to an arbitral court or 
a commission of conciliation. He thinks that the hor- 
rors of this war will incline nations to favor such a 
plan, and that, by moderate provision for our own de- 
fense, we shall give weight to our voice in a real and 
effective peace-promoting league. 


Illuminating Ideas of Mr. Taft 
on Coast Defense. 


M*® TAFT presents his views on national defense at 
length in the Saturday Evening Post. From four 
years’ experience as Secretary of War and four more as 
President he reviews the subject in terms easily under- 
stood. He calls the extreme pacifist view fallacious 
since “nations are just as unlikely to become perfect, 
because of conduct assuming that they are so, as indi- 


viduals.” He also insists that there is no occasion for 
alarm in this country. Alarmist articles at this time are 
so extreme that the public discredit them and react 
against even reasonable preparation. His interpretation 
of the data from the experts, on which he bases his 
conclusions, is the most illuminating contribution to the 
discussion we have seen. His measure of the adequacy 
of the navy is that it shall equal that of any nation ex- 
cept England. He favors a General Staff for the navy 


‘and a congressional policy of allowing some discretion 


to the Executive, under advice from the Staff, in the 
expenditure of money appropriated. The experts, for 
example, keep up with the naval lessons of this war 
concerning the best-proved lines of development. We 
should make use of the experts, and remove as much 
as possible the baleful political influences of committee 
control which waste expenditures. As to our second 
bulwark of defense, the coast defenses, the public has 
been given erroneous ideas, says Mr. Taft. Except with 
respect to one or two features that can be readily sup- 
plied, our coast fortifications are entirely adequate for 
every function that coast fortifications have to perform 
in warfare. They are placed to protect coast cities 
against naval attack, to close good harbors which might 
be made a protected base for naval landing forces, and 
to afford safe refuge for our navy repairs and our com- 
mercial shipping. They are not built to cover every 
conceivable landing-place of an enemy’s expeditionary 
force nor to protect cities near which they are built 
from land attack. Such protection depends upon the 
third line of defense, the mobile army. 


Needed: A Mobile Army of 
500,000 Men. 


HE measure of adequacy of the army, according 

to Mr. Taft, is not to be drawn from the unfair 
picture of a defeated navy and the landing of 100,000 
trained hostile soldiers on our coast before we could 
turn around. Nevertheless, reasonable steps should be 
taken to have an army sufficient to meet any expedi- 
tionary force likely to be landed. The law to-day limits 
the army to 100,000 men, including coast artillery and 
Philippine scouts: When proper garrisons have been 
placed in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama, the 
force left in the United States will be 12,610 of coast 
artillery and 24,602 of mobile troops. The latter, as 
the Secretary of War points out, is not much more 
than twice the size of the police force of the City of 
New York. The Secretary has recommended an in- 
crease to 50,000. In Mr. Taft’s opinion, an increase to 
75,000 should be made at once. The limit of 100,000 
men, to which the President may now, by executive 
order, increase the army, should be exclusive of coast 
artillery and Philippine scouts. He accepts the estimate 
of the Board of Army Officers that proper organization 
of the third line of defense requires a mobile army of 
500,000 men. Counting 75,000 regulars and 120,000 
men of the National Guard, some 300,000 remain to be 
secured. The creation of a reserve of enlisted men who 
have served a year, as recommended by Secretary Gar- 
rison, is endorsed. Enlarged facilities at West Point 
and the establishment of a new war academy in the West 
appeal to Mr. Taft. “And over all, “we should have a 
National Council of Defense, with the President at its 
head, and with the Secretaries of the Army and Navy, 
and their respective chiefs of staff, and the chairmen 
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of the proper committees of the House and the Senate 
as members.” 


Hudson Maxim Thinks We Need 
_ a War to Wake Us Up. 
OTHING but a disastrous war will supply the nec- 


essary stimulus to make this country take adequate 
measures for its defense. If England does not do us 
the favor of giving us a good timely whipping, we are 
going to be whipped by Germany or Japan, and the 
humiliation then will be more than is really needed. 
Thus are we forewarned by Hudson Maxim, the in- 
ventor of high explosives, in his startling volume on 
“Defenseless America.” We are rich and our country 
possesses a vast wealth of enticements to a foreign foe. 
And we are defenseless, thanks to the “peace-praters.” 
We should realize that supreme trial is essentially bene- 
ficial in developing natural resources of the nation and 
dormant resources of its people. It is not an unreason- 
able conclusion, in view of the evidence, that German 
militarism is the greatest school of economics that the 
world has ever seen. The whole range of alleged de- 
ficiencies in our army and navy is strikingly portrayed 
by Mr. Maxim. On what he calls “the language of the 
big guns,” the possibilities. of projectiles which will 
pierce 12-inch armor plate and explode their charge of 
Maximite behind the plate, and the comparative effect- 
iveness of air craft, this book is an arsenal of informa- 
tion. He hoids that law, unsupported by force, cannot 
be substituted for war. A pooling of national interests 
and necessities will be only as binding as*the power 
available to the international court for enforcing its 
decrees. Until such a desirable compact be made, our 
only safety is adequate preparation to stand alone 
against the dread eventuality of war. 


Edison’s “American” Plan 
for Defense. 


NOTHER American inventor, Thomas A. Edison, 

thinks that we should not follow the European lines 
of preparation for war which have proved so disastrous. 
Instead of an increased standing army of unproductive 
men, he advocates, in the N. Y. Times, new military and 
naval academies for the training of 25,000 to 40,000 
drill sergeants competent to instruct quickly a vast 
number of volunteer soldiers in time of emergency. 
Modern warfare, he says, is more a matter of machines 
than of men, and most of the machines are simple com- 
pared to those of industry. We should not take men 
from industry and over-train them, but have 2,000,000 
rifles ready, armories equipped with machinery for rapid 
manufacture of new firearms, stores of ammunition and 
machinery to make high explosives, a supply of a thou- 
sand trenching engines ready, together with every other 
mechanical equipment for rapid defense. Less than 
five per cent. of the country would need defense from 
invasion, and automobiles would transport men quickly 
to where they are needed. He would build many aero- 
planes and submarines, harbor defense mines and ves- 
sels to plant them, cruisers and battleships—all to be 
tested, but for the most part put in cold storage, so to 
speak, until the day of need came. Training of many 
officers, as suggested, for army and navy, is the important 
matter to Mr. Edison’s mind. Create a great surplus of 
trained men, he urges, then send them back to industry, 
with payment of a small annual retainer. Then let the 
government maintain a great research laboratory, jointly 
under military and naval and civilian control. Here 


could be developed the continually increasing possibili- 
ties of great guns, the minutiae of new explosives, all 
the technique of military and naval progression, arma- 
ment, sanitation, transportation, communication, with- 
out vast expense. When the time came, if it ever did, 
we could thus take advantage of the latest knowledge 
to manufacture quickly the most efficient instruments of 
warfare. 

















PLAYING SOLDIER 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


Should We Adopt the Swiss 
Army System? 


“THE Swiss system of a national militia or citizen 


soldiers is considered by many applicable in princi- 
ple to our national needs. General Leonard Wood has 
advocated its adoption. Every Swiss boy and young 
man who is physically sound receives, largely as a part 
of his school work, military training to the extent neces- 
sary to make him an efficient soldier. Service is com- 
pulsory and liability extends from the 17th to the end 
of the 48th year; but after the recruiting-school-period, 
subsequent training requires only eleven days a year 
for seven or eight years. Switzerland can mobilize 
about 200,000 men besides the Landsturm of some 
60,000 more for non-combatant duties. Our situation, 
argues the Boston Transcript, is wholly dissimilar from 
that of the Swiss republic, whose system is one of 
defense against powerful neighbors. <A similar com- 
pulsory and universal system, altho democratic, would 
give us a force of 10,000,000 or more men, far in excess 
of actual needs. Two or three per cent. of that number, 
highly efficient and immediately available, would doubt- 
less protect us against any possible invader. And, more- 
over, the Transcript adds, at any time problems may 
face us that require the immediate presence of seasoned 
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troops outside our borders, in the West Indies, the 
Philippines or elsewhere. Any project for a national 
armed citizenry of -reservists,,.we are reminded by the 
Toledo Blade, must be limited in pledge to service 


OPINION 


against foreign foes only, should assure men that they 
are not enlisted as adjuncts to strike-breaking outfits, 
and should forbid employers under pain of punishment 
to dismiss men who are called into practice-camps. 





The United States of America is a large body of land bounded on the 
north by fishing, on the east by fighting, on the south by anarchy, and 
on the west by rumors of trouble.-—George Harvey in North American 
Review. 


Germany need not feel stuck up. Great Britain will get a note, too.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. : 7 ; 

Maybe Mr. Bryan has saved the country without knowing it.—Toledo 
Blade. 





HOW THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND 


BERLIN DIVIDES 


A° THE exchange of notes between our Department 
of State and the Wilhelmstrasse brings ever nearer 
a vital decision respecting the limits of submarine war- 
fare, the attention of the European press directs itself 
to the discord provoked by the controversy among the 
men about the Kaiser. Admiral von Tirpitz, whose 
naval policy led to the destruction of the Lusitania, and 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, supposed to enter- 
tain doubts respecting the wisdom of that policy, figure 
conspicuously in the comment and in the gossip inspired 
by the month’s reports of the confusion in the councils 
of Emperor William to which the Washington notes are 
giving rise. This confusion, as the Rome Tribuna 
points out, is well reflected-in the pendulum of Berlin 
press comment, which swings from the severest criticism 
of the Washington government to the most benevolent 
reception of the mildness characterizing Washington’s 
tone. Only in the Bismarckian press represented by 
the Hamburger Nachrichten is the scornful and defiant 
attitude consistent at all stages, while in regions like 
3avaria and Saxony, immune from Prussian statutes, 
the newspapers are frankly puzzled by the American de- 
velopments. The first bitter mood of the German press 
has been succeeded by a confession that the vital facts 
in the case against America—as they put it—are not 
fully understood in the fatherland. The Berlin press is 
especially reserved, altho the Kreuz-Zeitung emphat- 
ically denies reports*in certain Italian dailies to the 
effect that German unity of purpose has been impaired 
by the controversy with Washington. 


German Press Comment on 
Washington’s Submarine 


Views. 

Dgrbaretes WILLIAM can not long delay his deci- 

sion between the alternative policies advocated by 
the men about him with reference to the submarine 
issue, notes a well-informed correspondent in the Secolo, 
an Italian paper which is said to be in close touch with 
French diplomacy. Now that the Quirinal has gone 
into the war, the Italian press is filled with revelations 
of diplomatic secrets, all pointing to the conclusion that 
German unity is for purposes of strategy and tactics 
in the theater of war and by no means characterizes the 
imperial councils. The original German attitude to war 
under water, they tell us, was well reflected in German 
press comment like that of the Vossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin). If, according to the latter, America succeeds in 
having British merchant vessels cease sailing under 
false flags, in having Great Britain cease to arm her 
merchant vessels, in having contraband on British ships 
no longer protected by American passengers, “then 
America will find Germany on her side in an endeavor 


THE GERMANS 


to lead submarine warfare into more humane channels.” 
If, Washington fails to influence London in this way, 
‘America will have to put up with submarine warfare.” 
Further, America “must see to it that her citizens travel 
as little as possible into the war zone on water.” They 
will want next a safe conduct to travel through the 
trenches, observes the great organ of German commer- 
cial interests, a sarcasm echoed by more bellicose sheets 
like the Hamburg Fremdenblatt and Nachrichten. Here 
is a characteristic expression from the Berlin Tageblatt: 


“If, in spite of the warning against entering the war 
zone which was issued by the German naval authorities, 
and the special warning against voyaging in such ships as 
the Lusitania, North American citizens nevertheless en- 
trust themselves to that class of vessel, the blame falls 
solely upon themselves and their government. Can the 
American government guarantee that neither guns nor 
ammunition were on board, and, further, that the sub- 
marine, when emerging, was not exposed to being rammed ? 
If the answer is in the negative, as we do not doubt that it 
must be, the American government, after calm delibera- 
tion, will understand that it has no right to raise a protest 
against the torpedoing of the Lusitania. The German gov- 
ernment will, we anticipate, have the firmness to retract no 
step, and would in this case be certain of the approval of 
the whole people. We hope that a lesson wiil be learned 
from the sinking of the Lusitania and that no neutrals will 
again entrust themselves to British ships or give them 
goods for transport.” 


Germany’s Submarine Policy Prej- 
udices German Diplomacy. 


apse the tone of the German press and from the 
comments in the allied press of Europe, it seems 
clear that the German people favor no deviation what- 
ever from the uncompromizing nature of the submarine 
campaign against England. The popular German ver- 
dict, expressed through the Berlin dailies, is that 
America has joined the allies in effect if not in law by 
providing the enemies of the fatherland with the muni- 
tions they need. This state of mind does not prevail 
among the men about Emperor William, who are con- 
tinually telling him, according to the Rome Tribuna, 
that the first consideration should be the elimination of 
Russia from the war. This can be effected—indeed, it 
would have been effected—if the war party in Petro- 
grad had not been strengthened by the prospect of a 
German clash withthe United States. Admiral von 
Tirpitz, supported by such writers on naval operations 
as Captain Persius and Count von Reventlow, is per- 
suaded that the war against England can be won 
through the submarine. This is not at all the idea of 
the great military magnates who control the general 
staff in Berlin, to whom the navy is a secondary con- 
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sideration. They point out, and Italian military ex- 
perts writing in the Tribuna and the Giornale d’/talia 
agree with them, that Russia, even if driven back again 
and again, absorbs too many German armies. More- 
over, if Russia deserts the allies, France is expected to 
come to terms. Russia, as the Wilhelmstrasse thought, 
had been won over when the crisis with the United 
States arose. That strengthened the hands of the war 
party in Petrograd. Italian dailies do not believe the 
Czar would abandon the allies but they seem to be 
aware that the Wilhelmstrasse has a contrary impres- 
sion, 
Emperor William and the Dispute 


: With Washington. 
F THE United States should enter the war, all hope 


of the elimination of Russia would have to be aban- 
doned. This is the consideration which makes the 
Wilhelmstrasse very deliberate just now, acording to 
the notion of well-informed writers in the Corriere della 
Sera, which has the reputation of being the only Roman 
daily which saw with real reluctance the entrance of 
Italy into the struggle. Emperor William himself, if 
the London News is well informed, has been kept sur- 
prisingly out of touch with the developments of the 
dispute with America. He has been engrossed by the 
campaign against the Grand Duke Nicholas. More- 
over, altho he is not a recognized expert on land war, 
he has kept in close touch with naval affairs, Admiral 
von Tirpitz being a great favorite of his. Everything 
connected with the war at sea, as the London Mail 
understands, has been determined by the famous ad- 
miral, who is particularly furious against America. He 
sees victory within his grasp and he resents the attitude 
of Washington. Much depends, from this point of 
view, upon the Emperor’s calculation of the balance of 
forces between Petrograd and Washington. If he 
despairs of a separate peace between himself and the 
Czar he will attach less importance to the notes from 
Washington. To the imperial German government, as 
the Italian press views the crisis, the issue with America 
is closely connected with effects it is already having 
upon German diplomatic aims elsewhere. While the 
press of the allies thus dwells upon the confusion in 
the councils of Emperor William, the Berlin press, not- 
ably the Kreuz-Zeitung, has been making revelations 











BULLETIN 
“Several hundred women and children drowned—many expressions of American 
sympathy.” 


OF VICTORY 
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respecting discord in Downing Street and the views 
prevailing among some exalted British personages to 
the effect that Mr. Asquith made a tremendous blunder 
in standing beside France and Russia. The allies are 
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HAMLET U. S. A. 
Scene: Tue Ramparts oF THE Wuite Hovse ; 
PrEesipENT Witson. “ ‘The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 
Voice or CoLtonet Roosevett (off). “That's so!” 
—London Punch 
now trying, unless our contemporary in Berlin deceives 


itself, to drag America into the ditch with themselves. 


Washington’s Protest May Destroy 
German Unity. 
HE name of Dr. von Jagow, signed to the notes from 


the Wilhelmstrasse, suggests to the French press 
, that no commanding personality is in charge of German 
diplomacy. Emperor William has a 
“dummy” in his foreign office, notes 
the Paris Figaro, which understands 
that every answer President Wilson 
gets from Berlin provokes a fresh 
outbreak between the Imperial Chan- 
cellor and the high-handed von Tir- 
pitz. The next step must be a revela- 
tion to the world of the dissensions in 
official Berlin for which the sinking 
of the Lusitania is responsible. That 
will be followed by the pricking of 
the bubble of German solvency. The 
radicals among the German Socialists 
are slowly gaining a hearing among 
the rank and file of the party, avers 
the French daily, and it predicts a 
domestic explosion when the forces 
of discontent find utterance. Ger- 
many is, in short, throwing a tremen- 
dous economic “bluff,” an idea sup- 
ported by the London Economist: 


—Paris Rire 
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“There is something so unnatural in the appearance of 
prosperity which Germany endeavors by all conceivable 
means to impress upon the outer world, that even without 
examination of facts the observer declines to accept the 
situation as genuine. To the outsider, the soberness with 
which the situation. is viewed in England, the depression in 
France, and the acknowledged difficulties with which Rus- 
sia has to contend financially seem more sympathetic and 
consistent with the truth than the widely advertized display 
of mobilized milliards with their attendant speculation in 
merchandize and securities of which Germany appears to 
be so proud. In this, as in all matters where the molding 
of public opinion is concerned, the ‘managers of the ad- 
vertizing department’ continue to manifest such a total 
misconception of the state of mind of the world at large 
and such complete absence of delicacy and discretion that 
one can only wonder at the astonishing pertinacity with 
which these fruitless efforts at ‘Umstimmung’ are pursued.” 


How England Accounts far 
Washington’s Caution. 
HEN the first news of the sinking of the Lusitania 


flashed over the American continent, the instinctive 
feeling of the vast majority of Americans was for war, 
in the opinion of the Liberal London Nation, a view 
echoed by the British press generally. The London 
dailies, however, observe that America is conscious of 
her military and naval inadequacy to a war with so 
powerful a belligerent as Germany. If the United 
States had immediately withdrawn its ambassador from 
Berlin and sent Count von Bernstorff home, says the 
London Nation furthermore, all sections of the Ameri- 
can people would have “passionately endorsed’’ this 
action. Three out of four Presidents in Washington 
would have yielded to the pressure. Hasty critics in 
England have misunderstood the caution of the Wash- 
ington gowernment, which our British contemporary 
thus explains: 


“We do not in this country appreciate the suspicion of 
entanglement in European politics and European militar- 
ism common to nearly all Americans. They hate the idea 
of being drawn into the vortex of old-world ideals of gov- 
ernment: they genuinely fear the corruption of the demo- 
cratic practices which* such communications might involve. 





SS 
THE ISLE OF SAFETY 
—John T. McCutcheon in Knoxville Sentinel] 
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It is this conservative side of Monroeism that has counted 
heavily for peace. But we doubt much whether such feel- 
ings would have prevailed last week had they not been sup- 
ported by another consideration—namely, the recognition 
of their impotence for immediate effective action. In the 
case of Spain, something vigorous and successful could be 
done at once. But America is not in a present position to 
strike Germany. Should she come in, the ultimate assist- 
ance she could render would indeed be great, and for a 
protracted war invaluable. But at present her statesmen 
know that she could put no considerable body of troops in 
the fieid of European conflict this summer, and, except for 
convoy purposes, her fleet would not greatly add to the 
preponderance already held by the Allied navies, while the 
diversion of her manufacturers from supplying munitions 
and stores for the Allies to the requirements of her own 
military and naval forces would damage rather than assist 
the general situation. These considerations ought more 
clearly to be kept in mind by impatient critics of America’s 
policy.” 


European Impression of the Berlin- 
; Washington Notes. : 
UROPE’S first impression that war between this 


country and Germany was within calculable dis- 
tance has been succeeded by belief in a more pacific out- 
come, unless something wholly unlooked-for places a 
fresh aspect upon the crisis. William II. and his con- 
fidential advisers will think carefully before entering a 
war with the United States, observes the London 
Chronicle, and this is the dominant view for the mo- 
ment. A correspondent of that daily has given as one 
reason why peace will be maintained the fact that the 
United States is wholly unprepared for war. America 
is a standing warning to the world, in the opinion of the 
London Spectator, of the folly of extreme pacifism; 
but, like many British papers, it feels confident that 
the United States, if driven to do so, could in a short 
time make itself an antagonist to be dreaded by the most 
powerful belligerent in Europe. The London Standard 
notes as evidence of German turpitude the effort of the 
Berlin diplomatists to throw responsibility for the con- 
sequences of submarine war upon the English: 


“For the loss of American lives, as well as of British 
lives and property, Germany, and Germany alone, is 
answerable. We must repudiate the most minute fraction 
of responsibility for this calamity or for any of its con- 
sequences, Yet there is in America a growing dispositon, 
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FOR WHAT? 
—Chamberlain in Harper’s Weekly 
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carefully fostered by the German agents, to blame both the 
Cunard Company and the British Admiralty; and if the 
legend is allowed to gain full currency we may find Ameri- 
can indignation deftly switched off Germany and on to 
ourselves. It may be suggested with all deference that it 
would be a graceful act if President Wilson made it quite 
clear that he does not share the views of a section of his 
countrymen. Otherwise the effect of such criticism may 
be extremely harmful. It is not pleasant for people in this 
country, with nerves overwrought by one horror and an- 
other, to be told that their ‘smug complacency’ has been 
fatal to over a hundred trusting Americans. .... . Even 


EMPEROR WILLIAM HITS SOME HARD 





BLOWS II 





if it should be found that inadequate precautions had been 
taken, the fact does not in the least shift the burden of 
responsibility. That is one point. Another is the state- 
ment that President Wilson is revolving some scheme for 
the abandonment of submarine warfare against non-com- 
batants. Does this indicate another attempt to arrange the 
old blackmail bargain—suspension of submarine activity 
on condition that foodstuffs are allowed free entry into 
Germany? If so, the only answer is that, even to oblige our 
American friends, we can make no sort of deal with or- 
ganized barbarity. It would be disastrous, even from a 
neutral point of view, to establish such a precedent.” 


The strategic value of Przemysl depends entirely on whether you are 
capturing or surrendering it.—Detroit Free Press. 


The man behind the asphyxiating gases will never go down in history 
as a hero.—Toledo Blade. 


The international correspondence school is much in evidence these 
times.—Boston Traveller. 


An aeroplane flew over the little town of Nazareth in Galilee the other 
day, but it carried bombs instead of messages of peace.—Wichita Eagle. 





FAILURE OF THE LAND CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIES 
AGAINST GERMANY 


SEEM ATING as it is to the press of the allies to 
have to admit it, the land campaign against Ger- 
many was seen last month as a failure. If the war 
ceased now, as the London Mail concedes, Germany 
would emerge in the best position from the standpoint 
of continental strategy. This does not at all imply that 
the war at sea shares the fortunes of the war on land. 
Whenever naval power enters as a factor in the theater 
of operations, notes the expert of the London Post, 
Germany remains at a disadvantage. Comment on the 
land campaign, even by the military experts of the great 
French dailies, amounts in most cases to little more 
than an explanation of the fact that the great advance 
against Germany, scheduled for the Spring, has come 
to nothing. Not only has there been no great advance 
against Germany, but, as more than one important 
London daily concedes, there is evidence that Germany 
is pressing the allied lines severely both east and west. 
What has really happened in Turkey can not be gleaned 
from the contradictory despatches ; but the Dardanelles 
expedition itself led to irreconcilable differences of 
opinion among British naval authorities. At the height 
of this crisis, a furious onslaught against Lord Kitch- 
ener was made in a section of the London press on the 
ground of his incapacity. Finally, Sir John French, 
commanding the British forces in France, was said to 
be criticizing the War Office in London for causing a 
series of failures in Flanders. 


Secrets of the French Land 
Campaign. 

TUDENTS of the contemporary French press have 
noticed the growing number of blank spaces in the 
columns of editorial comment on the progress of events 
at the front. Even the semi-official Paris Temps is not 
exempt from these activities of the censor. It is scarce- 
ly too much to say that the present tone of the great 
French dailies in elucidating the strategy and tactics of 
the struggle on land is reserved, if not actually cryptic. 
The tremendous jubilation over the entrance of Italy 
into the contest has given way to mild regret that she 
should insist upon playing her hand alone. Indeed, one 
of the troubles, as the military expert of the London 
Standard notes, has been this failure of coordination 
among the allies. Russia, in particular, is charged with 
getting out of hand and having brought upon herself a 


series of severe checks by the Kaiser’s armies, owing 
to her lack of timeliness in moving great masses of men 
when the allies in the west are in no position to “con- 
tain” the Germans. “The difficulty has been,” as the 
London News thinks, “to harmonize the views of the 
various powers and weld them into a single and resolute 
decision.” The difficulty has not been eased by the 
furious contest between the war party and the peace 
party at Petrograd, concerning which the most sensa- 
tional rumors find their way into the German and Aus- 
trian papers. No less sensational stories affecting’ Ger- 
many find their way into the allied press, which asks us 
to believe that the wife of the Crown Prince has fled 
to Russia and that the Kaiser’s sister stabbed her hus- 
band, the King of Greece. 


Present Military Position of 
Germany on Land. : 
ERMANY, once the entry of Italy became inevita- 


bie, resolved to inflict such severe defeats upon the 
Russians that the Balkan powers would hesitate to come 
in even if Constantinople were reached by the Anglo- 
French squadron through the Dardanelles. Upon this 
point the military experts of the allies agree. They tell 
us further, in the London Times as in the Paris Temps, 
that with the Russians driven back, the Germans would 
concentrate against the Italians or against the French 
and English as the vicissitudes of the war necessitated. 
Have the Germans succeeded in doing this? The whole 
press of Berlin answers in the affirmative and the press 
of the allies is not at all agreed in contradicting the 
assertion. The statements of the Paris Gawlois that 
there are to be fresh Russian invasions of Hungary on 
an important scale are scouted in the Berlin Vossische. 
While the allies complain openly of their own lack of 
ammunition, the Germans, as the British dailies con- 
cede, mass artillery everywhere on a scale unprece- 
dented in war, pouring a rain of projectiles upon the 
enemy, however cunningly entrenched. Thus is ex- 
ploded another argument of the allies—Germany’s al- 
leged lack of ammunition. She has used it during the 
past six weeks with reckless prodigality east and west, 
as the Paris Débats, confirming assertions in the London 
Times, notes with surprise. Meanwhile there was a 
conspiracy of silence among the high officials of the 
War Office in England, according to the London Mail, 
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which has been criticized at home for calling attention 
to the slaughter of hundreds of British officers and 
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failed to educe order out of confusion the Government 
appointed various committees, thereby adding another 








thousands of men in the ranks owing to the neglect, for set of authorities to the departments already. con- 
the past ten months, to manufacture and send to the cerned. Hundreds of inspectors have been placed in 
_ works and factories whose 

f duty it is to see that the 
} manufacturers carry their 

work into execution in 

accordance with official 
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KAISER’S COMRADES TRYING 
FATHER 





The place is Prudziski, or rather near it, and it is quite a place for this portion of Russia. 
on the march are riflemen of the Jagerbataillon, a crack German corps. 


frontier between Russia and Germany in its wide sweep of redeemed 
front high explosive shells for which Sir John French 
was begging. 
Difficult Position of the Allies 
in Flanders. 


Ate fighting desperately day and night for weeks 
with frightful losses, the men on the firing line in 
northern France and southern Belgium get but three 
days of rest, says an eyewitness from the front, whose 
accounts are accepted as reliable by both the London 
Times and the London Mail. There are not enough 
troops available to take the places of the men who ought 
to be spared from the trenches for a longer rest period 
than three days. Battalion after battalion of infantry 
must sit in trenches day after day and night after night 
to be pounded by high explosives from enemy guns, 
with no artillery behind them capable of keeping down 
this German fire. For every hand grenade or trench 
mortar bomb the allies throw at their enemy, they get 
back five or ten. This failure of the supply of essential 
munitions has not once but often caused the failure of 
the allied advance in certain sectors of the line in the 





TO FIND THE CHILDREN 


specifications drawn up in 
time of peace, when com- 
modities were to be ob- 
tained which cannot now 
be procured. At the same 
time, to make matters 
worse, many thousands of 
skilled workmen have en- 
listed, leaving their places 
to be supplied by inferior 
men or by none. The re- 
sult has been the occur- 
rence of strikes or threats 
to strike, and in some 
cases there is considerable 
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The troops “or ee we a 
The scenery is characteristic of the difficulty m getting the 
marsh and its suggestion of swamp. work done at all. In the 


coal industry, the custom 
among the miners of habitually working short time has been 
one cause of the rise in the price of coal. At a time when 
an immense supply of coal, which supplies the motive 
power of other industries and is the basis of the shipping 
trade, is required, it is restricted. The miners, an inde- 
pendent race, singularly impervious to persuasion, believe 
that the coal owners are making large profits, and are de- 
termined to share in them. Such are some of the evil 
effects of the lack of proper national organization.” 


Failure of Russia to Help the 
; Allies Efficiently. 
ETROGRAD, during the continuance of the crisis 


in London, has evidently experienced a domestic 
convulsion involving not only the higher military com- 
mand but the fidelity of Russia to the cause of the 
allies. When leading Berlin dailies canvassed the pos- 
sibility several weeks ago of a separate peace with 
Russia, London organs talked of the futility of German 
intrigue at the court of Nicholas II. Since that time, 
according to the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, there has been 
a series of disputes within the grand ducal circle with 





north, according to Lord Lansdowne. 
All this trouble has been caused 
primarily by conditions in England 
which the London Post thus describes: 


“Officials have been applying in war 
a system which would be deplorable in 
time of peace. There has been a lack of 
foresight, resulting in waste of time, 
followed by excessive pressure. There 
have been the trouble and delay caused 
by the want of combination among 
various departments. There have been 
the strict adherence to routine and the 
filling up of forms and signing and 
countersiging, which, however excellent 
their motive, fatally consume time and 
energy. Indecision and procrastination 
on the one hand and impulsive haste on 
the other have resulted in the useless 
expenditure of hundreds and thousands 
of pounds. When the officials had 





POLISH POLITENESS TO MILITARY 

These representatives of 

affability of their demeanor to inzratiate themselves with the hussar officer whose suspicions are 
so obvious from the expression of his countenance. 
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the population of a village in Russian Poland strive by the 
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a view to the complete reconsideration of Russia’s posi- 
tion. Even the London press concedes the embarrass- 
ment of the Grand Duke Nicholas owing to the com- 
plete failure of the supply of ammunition and of equip- 
ment for his troops. Rifles 


WEAN RUSSIA FROM HER 
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sources of Germany are by no means exhausted and 
that the spirit of the nation and the army and their con- 
fidence in ultimate victory are unabated.” There are 
many things to which the Germans can point in justifica- 





have been lost, worn out 
or taken by the Germans 
at such a rate that whole 
regiments of infantry can 
not be thrown into the 
firing line. The wear and 
tear of the Russian ar- 
tillery is unprecedented. 
One consequence was the 
loss of Przemysl. An- 
other was the rout in 
Hungary. At last came 
the fiasco of Galicia. 
During the past six 
weeks, indeed, says the 
military expert of the 
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London News, the Ger- 
mans have dealt the Rus- 
sians heavier blows than 
have been attempted since the Berlin general staff took 
the conduct of the war out of Austro-Hungarian hands. 


Germany’s Unshaken Faith in 
: Her Own Triumph. 
NOTHER sudden change in the tone of the German 


press, which had been inclined to speculate upon 
possibilities of a severe ordeal for the fatherland, took 
place last month. The mood has become one of abso- 
lute confidence, varied, it is true, by occasional warnings 
in the Socialist Vdrwarts against overconfidence and 
by oracular sarcasms at the expense of the German 
diplomats and court magnates in Maximilian Harden’s 
eccentric Zukunft. The Berlin dailies, as a whole, the 
Vossische no less than the Kreus-Zeitung, find in the 
result of the recent land operations fresh evidence not 
only of the final victory of Germany but of the fact 
that that victory must be hastened. Even the military 
expert of the London Post, in very close touch with 
British opinion among the well-informed, considers the 
tone of the German press comment justified by the 
superficial aspects of the struggle. “It becomes almost 
daily more evident,” he writes, “that the military re- 


THE ALL-HIGHEST 


Emperor William is seen here in the western theater of war seated in the motor car which carries him through 
the lines whenever he chooses 


The car is changed in appearance every day. 


tion of the faith that is in them, says this competent 
British student of the war on land: 

“The fighting, at times very heavy and costly to both 
sides, which has taken place during the six months which 
have elapsed since the battles of Ypres, has resulted in 
little change in the respective positions, a German loss at 
one point being compensated for by a gain at some other 
point. Without making too much of these minor oscilla- 
tions, which either in detail or as a whole can only be re- 
garded as indecisive, the Germans might even argue with 
some plausibility that the balance of advantage has been 
on their side.” 


Difficulties of France in Holding 
Her Own. 
OT only has the great forward movement of the 


allies in the west, heralded long ago by Kitchener 

to be the grand event of last spring, failed to materialize, 
we are reminded by the Berlin Lokalanseiger, and not 
only is the Russian march on Berlin put off indefinitely 
through the Grand Duke's military misadventures, but 
France has become embarrassed by want of minerals 
and coal. The regions upon which she mainly relies 
for such supplies are under German occupation. These 
interpretations of things 








AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THE GRAND DUKE 
The Russians abandoned this position on the battlefield near Berzniki, in Poland, with such speed that 
machine guns were found in position on the hills and the Germans used many of the rifles originally turned 
against themselves. 





as they are find confirma- 
tion in the London press. 
The control of the press 
in France is more 
tematized than it is in 
London, a fact which no 
doubt explains the failure 
of the Paris press to 
discuss in detail the re- 
movals of so many offi- 
cers from high command 
recently by General Joffre. 
Joffre is the one man on 
the side of the allies, ex- 
plains the Berlin Kreuz- 
Zeitung, who foresaw 
their present dilemmas. 
The visits of exalted 
British functionaries to 


sys- 
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the front in Flanders recently, it says, from Mr. As- 
quith down, were for purposes of consultation with the 
French commander. His views are said in Germany 
to have inspired the creation of a ministry of munitions 
in England. 


England Must Make the Whole 
; War Her Own. 
AVING come to realize the failure of their cam- 


paign on land, the allies have revised their idea of 
their relations to one another, to follow the German 
press in its analysis of the situation. The war has 
become England’s war from the North Sea to Constan- 
tinople, observes the Berlin Post, altho Italy still insists 
upon a separate prosecution of her strategic aims against 
Austria. In London Mr. Lloyd George has undertaken 
to make good the lack of munitions and the British 
capital has undertaken to finance the allies to “the bitter 
end,” as the German paper calls it. The new stage of 
the war therefore brings Great Britain on the scene 


as the dominant ally in the Berlin mind. London pays 
all bills and gets in return the extinction of Germany. 
The organ of the militarist Germans hopes they will 
bleed John Bull thoroly. On its side, the London Mail 
says: 


“We cannot believe that, had the public been aware of the 
facts in August last, when the wrong kind of shells were 
first sent, they would have tolerated without national pro- 
test the death-roll that has resulted from this tragic error. 
We do not believe that the overexaggerated slackness of 
workmen would have been possible if they had known that 
their helpless mates in the trenches were being blown to 
pieces for lack of the proper shells. We pointed out the 
other day that everybody who looks at a map of the district 
around Ypres must be aware that there is something 
wrong... . 

“No public man has yet come out boldly and told the 
nation that we are carrying on the greatest overseas opera- 
tion ever attempted in the world—the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion—and that we are, so far as the Ypres district is con- 
cerned, almost exactly where we have been for months.” 





Speaking of humane warfare, “there is no such animai.”—Wichita 
agle. 


Should the Tyrol become involved, our Chautauqua circuit will lose the 
better half of its coming attractions.—Washington Post. 





THE EFFORT TO AVOID A NATIONAL ELECTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


F ASSENT had been refused by Prime Minister 

Asquith to a coalition ministry, Great Britain would 
now be on the eve of the most momentous national 
election in her history. It is still far from an absolute 
certainty that the political combination effected last 
month, from which the Irish Home Rulers hold aloof, 
will achieve the primary purpose for which it came into 
being. No sooner was the new cabinet complete than 
disruption was threatened because of Irish objection to 
the “offensive” record of a member since eliminated. 
Such is the general press interpretation in Great Britain 
of the real significance of what the London Mail calls 
“Mr. Asquith’s all-star cast.” The collapse of the late 
government was due, it says, to the failure of Sir John 
French’s appeals to the war office for a larger propor- 
tion of high explosive shells and to the resignation of 
Lord Fisher on account of disagreements with Winston 
Churchill. That is the opposition view as expressed 
through the London Times. But this interpretation of 
the crisis is ascribed by the London News, Liberal, to 
a campaign against Lord Kitchener which it deems a 
display of actual treason. Mr. Lloyd George, now 
Minister of Munitions, a newly created post, is said to 
feel that a general election might, in the circumstances, 
have been risked. His intimate friends say he is not 
sure the coalition will last, even as matters stand. 


Obscurity of the Political Crisis 
in London. 

ib bees new Asquith ministry will be virtually a dictator- 

ship, conducting the war with little reference to the 
forms of popular government, says the Conservative 
London Standard. There may not be conscription in the 
near future, but it hangs over the land as a possibility. 
The new cabinet is full of surprises to the Unionist 
London Telegraph, but “with Lord Kitchener at the 
War Office, Mr. Lloyd George in charge of munitions, 
and Mr. Balfour at the Admiralty, the nation may cer- 
tainly feel assured that the services are in strong and 
capable hands.” Reginald McKenna, so long an object 





of pursuit to militant suffragets while he was Home 
Secretary, takes Mr. Lloyd George’s place at the Treas- 
ury. The leader of the opposition himself, Mr. Bonar 
Law, goes to the colonial office. Winston Churchill, to 
the intense delight of the opposition press, retires to the 
obscurity of Chancellor of the Duchy. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, son of the great Joseph, goes to the India 
office, and that renowned champion of British imperial- 
ism, Lord Curzon, gets a cabinet seat without a port- 
folio. The fiery Ulsterman, Sir Edward Carson, is 
attorney-general, and Labor is represented by Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who not many years ago worked as 
an ordinary hand in a rolling-mill. Optimistic as are 
the comments of the British press upon the abilities of 
the men in Mr. Asquith’s combination, there is a general 
fear that it may not last. The Irish Home Rulers are 
growing so suspicious of Sir Edward Carson that Mr. 
John Redmond is said to have difficulty in keeping his 
followers from making indignant speeches to their con- 
stituents. There have been heartburnings in Liberal 
circles at the necessity of surrendering such important 
offices to men whose party is in a most decided minority 
on roll call in the Commons. Personal considerations 
can not be obliterated, affirms the London Telegraph, 
and it admits the existence of fierce resentment below 
the surface of the political waters. 
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IN POLAND 


GeRMAN MicHaeEL: “Mein Gott! This is the third time I’ve buried that 
ossack,’ 


—Paris Rire 
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COALITION 


Conservative Opposition and Liberal Majority 
Work Together for Victory. 

HERE is no alternative to the present cabinet. If 

it goes down, Great Britain faces hopeless disaster. 
That is the view of those Tory organs which, in the 
fashion of the London Post, decry the democratic pro- 
pensities of the times, plead for a stronger government, 
for conscription and for the suppression of demagogs. 
It is British democracy that has left Europe at the 
mercy of the war lord, because that democracy listened 
to the swan song of liberty, fraternity and equality in 
France and coquetted with German Socialism. What 
madness, in the face of such experience, to talk of hold- 
ing a general election or of abandoning the experiment 
of a coalition ministry! This organ of the British aris- 
tocracy thus proceeds: 


“Tt cannot be too clearly understood that this coalition 
government is not merely a great experiment; it is an ex- 
periment of which the success is vital to the British Em- 
pire. We may admit that the precedents are all against it, 
and that aphorisms uttered in other times and circum- 
sances can be quoted in disparagement of such a departure. 
But it is incumbent on the British nation to-day to create 
a precedent and to falsify the forbidding words of the wise. 
Its political genius is being put to the test in this crisis as 
it has never been before, and unless it surmounts the ordeal 
it is not the collapse merely of an experiment that will be 
in question. Let there be no mistake about that. From the 
step that has been taken there is no retreat except by way 
of irreparable disaster. ... To-day we should have not 
merely a party truce but a party oblivion. The party sys- 
tem was made for the State, not the State for the party 
system, as some of us have almost come to believe; and if 
we are to save ourselves we must scrap the engine that no 
longer serves our needs.” 


A Rock Upon Which the Asquith 
Ship May Split. 
bgp renee was placated by the elimination of objec- 
tionable Unionists, after a day or two of acute con- 
troversy ; but a source of discord remains in Sir Edward 
Carson. The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) and its 
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HOW DARE HE VIOLATE SOLEMN 
—Carter in N. Y. 
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IN LONDON 





Home Rule contemporaries are furiously observing that 
the man who made Germany think England could not 
enter the war owing to civil strife in Ireland emerges 
as a cabinet minister. Liberal and radical organs in 
England echo these complaints to some extent, and the 
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STILL LOCKED 


—Columbus Despatch 


THE 


DOOR IS 


London Chronicle is fairly representative of this section 
among Mr. Asquith’s supporters when it says: 


“Sir Edward Carson's appointment seems to us wholly 
deplorable—upon three grounds. In the first place it is a 
grave mistake to include one—and that the smallest—of 
the Irish parties in a coalition which does not include both. 
In the second place it is worse than a mistake to appoint 
as Attorney-General—that is, as Minister responsible for 
the maintenance of law in Great Britain—a man whose 
whole recent career has been a career of law-breaking and 
law-defying upon the grand scale. We do not wish to rake 
up remote memories, but these memories are not remote; 
and it is absurd to act as if they could be banished. In the 
third place Sir Edward Carson is out of place in any at- 
tempt to put patriotism above party. The Ulster agitation 
was throughout very dear to the Germans, who took an 
extraordinary interest in it as a source of weakness to this 
country. Sir Edward Carson did not repel their interest; 
on the contrary, he went to Germany and accepted the 
Kaiser’s personal hospitality. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the Ulster movement was a prime factor in 
Germany’s hope: that we should not stand up to her ag- 
gression. That such a man should be in the Cabinet at all 
is deplorable; that he should be Attorney-General will be 
felt by millions of law-abiding citizens to be a scandal.” 





The Attitude of John Redmond to the 
Coalition Cabinet. 
ANY Englishmen think it strange that Irish Home 
Rulers, having accepted the cause of the allies as 
their own, should remain without representation in the 
new coalition ministry organized by Mr. Asquith. It 
is doubtful to the Dublin Freeman’s Journal and its 
Home Rule contemporaries under the Redmond influ- 
ence, if Mr. Redmond’s presence in the ministry would 
have been of more service to the cause of the allies than 
his position as an independent, cooperating with the 
Prime Minister. “The Irish people are determined not 
only to defeat Prussianism abroad but Prussianism at 
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home.” They are concerned for the liberation of 
Europe, but they are also eager for liberation in Ireland. 
If the Irish parliament were already in session at Dublin 
with the consent of both the English parties, Mr. Red- 
mond’s course, we are told by this commentator, would 
have been clear. He would have joined the cabinet. 
Home Rule is not yet in being. “In fact, it is open to 
doubt whether Unionists are a whit more reconciled to 


it now that the Home Rule Act is on the statute book 
than they were before the outbreak of the war.” The 
Unionists have not pledged themselves to abide by the 
Home Rule bill, and some of the men in the Asquith 
ministry are accused by the Irish of an intention to 
wreck the Home Rule scheme as soon as their hands 
are free. For the moment, Mr. John Redmond holds 
the key to the Irish puzzle. 





ARRIVAL OF THE CRITICAL PHASE IN THE FIGHT 
FOR CONSTANTINOPLE 


bye progress of events in the Dardanelles last month 
had the effect of arousing to the highest pitch in the 
minds of the allies an expectation of the speedy fall of 
Constantinople. The first depression occasioned by fail- 
ure of cooperation between land and sea forces dissi- 
pated itself so completely that the military experts of 
the Paris Débats and Temps predicted the emergence of 
the British and French ships into the Sea of Marmora 
within the next few weeks. This is scouted by the ex- 
pert of the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung, who understands that 
the ammunition supply of the Turks has lately been so 
adequately renewed as to render a forcing of the Nar- 
rows next to impossible. Definite as is the story in the 
Rome Secolo that the warships have reached the mined 
region between Chanak and Kilid Bahr, where guns 
command the whole channel, and confidently as Winston 
Churchill announced the allies as within ‘a few miles 
of victory,” a study of German newspapers reveals only 
optimism in the Berlin military mind. The last section 
of the operations in the Dardanelles would begin, ac- 
cording to the expert of the Secolo, in that portion of 
the Strait between Kilid Bahr, Chanak and Nagara. 
The defenses on both sides here comprise guns of the 
heaviest caliber. This expert, writing from first-hand 
knowledge, tells us: 


“The formidable nature of the defenses can be appre- 
ciated, as one sails through the Straits, only by a military 
expert, who, as he threads his way along the tortuous and 
insidious channel, experiences a sense of oppression similar 
to that felt by one who finds himself entangled in a maze 
of unknown passages in some ancient castle. Nevertheless, 
when the means of forcing the Straits are 


est guns of the forts and batteries are silenced, the 
good secondary armament of many of the allies’ ships 
should enable them to drive the Turkish troops from 
their other guns by engaging at medium range. There 
is the cooperation likewise of land forces at many points 
on the Gallipoli peninsula. If the allies succeed in pass- 
ing the Straits, not much difficulty will be found in 
traversing the Sea of Marmora, as this expert views the 
problem, and in compelling Constantinople to surrender. 
Altho this reasoning is sheer nonsense to the expert of 
the Kreus-Zeitung, who refers to it with scorn, the Lon- 
don expert adds: “We must not be afraid of loss, for 
the eyes of the world are upon us and we can not afford 
to fail.” The Turks are naturally encouraged by the 
sinking of so many ships of the allies in the various 
bombardments of points along the Straits, concedes the 
London Mail, and the losses of the allies are officially 
attributed to Turkish gunnery and not to mines by the 
Germans. Realization of the probability of the arrival 
of the Anglo-French squadron at Constantinople, says 
the London daily, on the other hand, is shown by Turk- 
ish preparations to transfer the Sultan’s government to 
one of the small towns in Asia Minor. 


Beginning of the End in the 
Dardanelles. 


i farengn weeks at least have gone by since the first 
fort on the European side of the Narrows was re- 
ported so badly damaged by bombardment as to be prac- 
tically useless. Nagara likewise was said to have been 
pounded by big guns. Homeric encounters on land 
formed the subject of despatches indicating a steady 





carefully compared with their defenses, 
the conviction is forced upon one that 
the task, while formidable, is not im- 
possible for a powerful modern squadron. 
This ‘was the belief three years ago, 
when the Italian fleet was likely to at- 
tempt the task and now, despite the 
strengthening of the defenses, the Anglo- 
French squadron seems to confirm that 
opinion.” 


Confidence of the Allies in 
the Dardanelles. 
IRCUMSTANCES favoring the 


allied fleets in the Dardanelles, 
according to the naval expert of the 
London Times, are the large number 
of warships available, the weight of 























their primary armament, the excel- | 
lence of the gunnery and the existence 
of good means of observation when 
the weather is fine. Once the heavi- 
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It is the tale of Troy retold and only a Homer is lacking. 


—Paris Rire 
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pressure on the Turkish troops, however valiantly they 
held their trenches. “The battle of the Dardanelles,” to 
give the comment of the naval expert of the London 
Mail, “is by far the fiercest naval action of the present 
war and the hottest encounter in which armored ships 
have ever taken part, when the number and power of 
the vessels engaged, the nature of the forts and the 
damage sustained are considered.” The most formidable 
naval and fortress guns were employed on both sides. 
The British brought the fifteen-inch weapons of their 
Dreadnought to bear with shells throwing two thousand 
pounds in weight. The Turks have many fourteen- 
inch Krupp pieces and they throw a fourteen-hundred- 
pound missile. For the first time in history modern 
warships have successfully attacked modern fortifica- 
tions, if the despatches of the allies are correct. Thus 
would seem to be exploded the old military axiom that 
in a contest between fortress and ship, the fortress al- 
ways wins. 


Turkish Confidence in the 
Sultan’s Forces. 

ICTORY for the Turk in the land battles on the 

Gallipoli peninsula is claimed by Enver Pasha, now 
minister of war to the Sultan. He has told the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse that the English and French failed 
to maintain themselves ashore, no matter where they 
made landings. The troops are on short rations and 
their water must be brought from the ships. They 
were driven from their entrenchments by Turkish shell 
fire. In brief, the landing of the allies proved a fiasco, 
whatever pounding of forts was accomplished from 
naval batteries. These reports are accepted as reliable 
in the German press at a time when London dailies are 
filled with stories of panic in Constantinople and ac- 
counts of a plot to slay Enver Pasha and perhaps to de- 
throne Mahmoud V. The Sultan himself has been giv- 
ing interviews to journalists from Berlin in which the 
valor of the Germans is adequately recognized. All 
Greece meanwhile seems to hang breathlessly upon the 
event. Everyone foresaw, in the words of the Man- 
chester Guardian, that the forcing of the Dardanelles 
would have a tremendous effect upon the Balkan neu- 
trals; but the arrival of the critical phase of the fight 
makes the situation at Athens very delicate for King 
Constantine and his policy of continued neutrality. Says 
the Manchester paper: 


“The king would be powerless against a policy which is 
in accord with Greek national sentiment unless he had had 
some very strong arguments to rely upon. There are in 
fact two. The first argument is addressed to Greek fears 
for the safety of Salonica. In other words, many people 
in Greece are nervous about what Bulgaria will do, and 
do not like to commit the country until the Allies’ victory 
in European Turkey is absolutely secure, by which time, as 
M. Venizelos has argued, there may be nothing to be gained 
by coming in. The other argument, which appeals to some 
Greeks, is that until the intentions of the Allies with regard 
to the Straits when Constantinople is captured are better 
known it cannot be certain what Greece would be likely 
to gain by abandoning her neutrality. M. Venizelos’s replies 
to both these arguments are enormously strong, but just 
fail of being so completely conclusive as to make any other 
policy than the one. he advocates of immediate intervention 
impossible. The situation is much the same in Roumania. 
Her Government would like to intervene, but is deterred 
by the same uncertainty about the intentions of the Allies. 
And even in Roumania, which is less directly concerned, 
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the doubt about the future of Constantinople has on the 
whole tended to strengthen the policy of caution and re- 
serve.” 


Coming Crisis Over the Destiny 
of Constantinople. 

N THEIR certainty of the fall of Constantinople, the 

allies, according to reports from Petrograd for which 
the Kélnische Zeitung finds space, will have to finish a 
little war among themselves before they learn what to 
do with the famous capital. Constantinople and the 
Straits must go unconditionally to Russia, according to 
articles in the Viedomosti, inspired by persons said to 
be very close to foreign minister Sazonoff. In England, 
The Spectator has been urging the cession of Constan- 
tinople to the Czar; but London dailies in closest touch 
with the forces behind Downing Street diplomacy no 
longer take this policy for granted. Newspapers in 
Paris of the importance of the Temps have likewise 
abandoned the assumption that Russia is to get Constan- 
tinople as a matter of course. What may be deemed 
the newer view of the future of that capital finds ex- 
pression through the liberal London News, which recog- 
nizes the plausibility of Russia’s claim. Constantinople, 
it admits, is the sacred city of the Orthodox Church 
and of that church the Russian people are the most 
numerous and the most devout element. The shrine of 
St. Sophia has been the object of their highest aspira- 
tion and is their goal in this war. The commercial am- 
bition is equally strong, for Russia has no ice-free port. 
Her one gateway to the warm sea is by the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. There are, none the less, other 
and very momentous considerations : 


“Historically, Russia has no claim to Constantinople. 
The historic claim belongs to Greece. For centuries it 
was the glory of the Greek dominion, the center of its 
Church and of its political influence. Even to-day its popu- 
lation is largely Greek, and it is not unlikely that after the 
exodus of the Turks the Greeks will outnumber the Mos- 
lem remainder. They will certainly do so if we include 
with them (as for this purpose we may) the Armenian 
population. And if it is a matter of long-treasured ambi- 
tion, Greece is no less a competitor than Russia. She, too, 
has nursed through long centuries the hope of recovering 
the jewel that once belonged to her. Ah, it may be said, 
but she is small and her voice is weak. But is not this a 
war for the rights of small nationalities? 

“There is a third suitor whose claim to the sovereignty 
of Constantinople would, in happier circumstances, have 
had to be considered. If the first Balkan war had, as 
seemed likely, resulted in a Balkan Federation, including 
Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and possibly Roumania, the case 
for making Constantinople the joint capital of the Federa- 
tion would have been almost irresistible. But the Federa- 
tion did not survive the test of rival ambitions, and it can 
hardly be revived in time to be an effective suitor. 

“If the claims of Greece and Russia cancel each other, 
no Jess do the claims of the world cancel both. . . . Con- 
stantinople must be the first symbol of the new dispensa- 
tion. It must be a free city state, the servant of all and the 
property of none, the keeper of the highway between Europe 
and Asia, its liberties guaranteed by the collective authority 
of Europe, its waters open to all and its shores free from 
the menace of fort or gun.” 





Twelve nations are now at war. When Roumania jumps in it will be 
a sign of bad luck.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


If Switzerland keeps on preserving its neutrality it may eventually 
find it as unique and attractive to tourists as its mountains.—Chicago 
Herald. 
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ANDREW FURUSETH AND HIS FIFTEEN-YEAR 


N MARCH 4th of this year, 
President Wilson signed a 
bill for which one man’s 
bulldog pertinacity, extend- 
ing over more than two 
decades, was responsible. This man 
had spent a large part of his active life 
as a seaman before the mast. He has 
no wealth. He has no political power. 
He is not an educated man except for 
that valuable education which one gets 
in the University of Hard Knocks. But 
he had a Cause and a burning devotion 
to it. “Fifteen years before, he had 
brought his Cause to Washington. He 
had lived with it—waking and sleeping. 
In the corridors of the Capitol, in the 
committee rooms of Congress, about 
the hotels and on the streets of Wash- 
ington, wherever he went, he carried 
his appeal for freedom. With rare in- 
sight he knew when to speak, when to 
be silent. But his whole personality 
was articulate with the cry for justice 
that would not be denied. Beaten 
again and again, like all leaders who 
win final victories, he was only stim- 
ulated to better fighting by defeat.” 
This man is a Norwegian, Andrew 
Furuseth by name. The law which he 
has succeeded in having enacted is 
likely to have momentous results upon 
American shipping. It may have im- 
portant results upon the seamen of all 
the seven seas. By the seamen them- 
selves it has been hailed as a second 
Emancipation Proclamation. By many 
and perhaps most of the ship owners it 
is deplored as another and very long 
nail in the coffin of the American 
merchant marine. Whichever it may 
prove to be, every American ship must 
be governed by it beginning with No- 
vember 4th, 1915, and all foreign ships 
sailing into American ports must be 
governed by it while in these ports, be- 
ginning with March 4th, 1916. Most 
of us have had for many years a more 
or less hazy idea that two classes of 
workingmen have been getting a “dirty 
deal” from civilization—miners and 
seamen. Especially the seamen. Furu- 
seth’s ideas have been anything but 
hazy. What they are may be gleaned 
from the opening paragraphs of a per- 
sonal sketch of him written by Senator 
La Follette and published in La Fol- 
lette’s a month or so ago. Says the 
Senator: 


“One morning in December, 1909, there 
came into my office in the Capitol build- 
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ing, a tall, bony, slightly stooped man, 
with a face bespeaking superior intelli- 
gence and lofty character. It was An- 
drew Furuseth. ‘ 

“He wanted to interest me in the cause 
of the American sailor. He was a sailor 
himself, he said, and he wanted to ‘be 
free. I did not know-what he meant. 
I questioned him. Surely there were no 
slaves under the American flag. Bonds- 
men there were,—but Lincoln changed all 
that. And it had been written in the 
amended Constitution. ‘Yes, he said, 
‘but not for the sailor. All other men 
are free. But when-the amendments were 
framed, they passed us by. The sailor 
was forgotten.’ 

“T asked him to tell me about it. Sit- 
ting on the edge of the chair, his body 
thrust forward, a great soul speaking 
through his face, the set purpose of his 
life shining in his eyes, he told me the 
story of the sailor’s wrongs. He said 
little of himself, excepting as I drew him 
on to speak of the long, long struggle of 
which he was the beginning, and is now 
finally the end. He spoke with a strong 
Scandinavian accent, but with remarkable 
facility of expression, force and discrim- 
ination. 

“He knew the maritime law of every 
country; the social condition, the wage 
level, the economic life of every sea-far- 
ing nation. He was master of his sub- 
ject. His mind worked with the precision 
of a Corliss engine. He was logical, 
rugged, terse, quaint, and fervid with 
conviction.” 


Furuseth, we are told, was born in 
Norway and yielded to the call of the 
sea when he was a lad of sixteen. He 
has served as a seaman not only in the 
ships of Norway but in those of every 
great maritime nation in the world. He 
found conditions of sailors on them all 
much alike. Other workingmen might 
be “free,” before the law at least, but 
the sailor is in all lands a sort of chat- 
tel, owned, for the time being, by 
the master of the ship. “I saw men 
abused,” he says, “beaten into insensi- 
bility. I saw sailors try to escape from 
brutal masters, and from unseaworthy 
vessels upon which they had been lured 
to serve. I saw them hunted down and 
thrown into the ship’s hold in chains. 
I know the bitterness of it all from ex- 
perience.” 

He had seen ships under-manned but 
over-insured go down at sea with an 
appalling loss of life. He had seen also 
the blighting effects of what Senator 
La Follette calls “the world-wide ship- 
ping trust” upon the sea-power of the 
white race: “To swell its enormous div- 


idends he had seen this great mo- 
nopoly supplant white sailors with the 
low-wage, cheaply-fed Orientals, until 
they swarm the merchant marine of 
every maritime nation. And he had 
measured with the judgment of real 
statesmanship the future peril to Chris- 
tian civilization as the sea-power slowly 
but surely passes to the Oriental races.” 

Studying out the question, Furuseth 
concluded, just as “J. K.” in Ernest 
Poole’s novel, “The Harbor,” con- 
cluded, that the trouble was with the 
laws and the special privileges created 
by them; but, unlike “J. K.,” he did not 
resort to strikes and violence to remedy 
the defects of the laws. He started to 
work to organize the seamen and to 
educate the citizens of the United 
States. He began on the Pacific Coast 
because, having fewer ports, it was 
easier to organize and was less under 
the influence of the “shipping trust.” 
We quote again from Senator La Fol- 
lette: 


“Furuseth did not underestimate the 
magnitude of the undertaking. He re- 
vealed his purpose to the seamen. His 
task appeared hopeless to the body of 
the men. Few had faith in success. 
Their organization was limited in mem- 
bership. It was limited in means. They 
could make no appeal to the press. The 
shipowners were powerful, — powerful 
with commercial bodies, powerful with 
the newspapers through their advertizing, 
poweiful with politicians and public offi- 
cials through combinations with railroads 
and allied interests. But Furuseth was 
undaunted. He believed that there were 
aspects which if properly presented would 
enlist the support of broad-minded men 
and women of the United States and of 
Europe. 

“In all the years of this historic strug- 
gle for human liberty, which finally cul- 
minated with President Wilson’s signing 
of the Seamen’s Law, March 4, 10915, 
Andrew Furuseth was the one man who 
had the faith, the vision, and the courage 
necessary to sustain the contest. He 
launched the movement. He kept it 
afloat. Every moment of the twenty-one 
years he was at the helm. Through leg- 
islative storms and calms, over the sunken 
reefs of privilege, across every treacher- 
ous shoal and past all dangers, he held 
his cause true to its course and brought 
it safely into port. Yet in all those long, 
disheartening years he has so effaced him- 
self and lived his cause, that the public 
has had little opportunity to know the 
man. When history forgets many who 
now fill the public eye, with all who know 
the story of the sea he will be a great 
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outstanding figure, from whose life others 
will gather hope and courage and inspira- 
tion to fight on and on to better living 
conditions and wider freedom.” 


Furuseth kept himself in the back- 
ground as much as possible. He re- 
fused to be even photographed until the 
law he was advocating was passed. But 
he was regarded as a dangerous man 
by the shipping officials. He was rep- 
resented as an anarchist. Detectives 
were detailed to shadow him. For sev- 
eral years after he went to Washington 
he was under police espionage. All 
this time he lived in sailors’ boarding 
houses with men of his own calling. 
For a quarter of a century, as secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast Seamen’s 
Union, and president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union, he accepted as 
his compensation the wages of an able 
seaman. When he traveled bv sea, he 
either worked his way before the mast 
or went in the steerage. Never until, 
in 1913, he was appointed by President 
Wilson to represent the United States 
in the London Conference on Safety at 
Sea, did he travel as a cabin passenger. 
“In all this service Furuseth has been 
true to his ideals. There were times 
when he could have obtained all he 
sought for the deck sailors, if he would 
do so at the expense of the fireroom 
men, or those in other departments of 
the ship; or if he would accept less 
adequate provision for the safety of 
the traveling public. But he refused to 
barter the interests of one class at the 
expense of another. Rather than com- 
promize upon a half-way measure, he 
accepted delay and disappointment, con- 
fident of ultimate and complete suc- 
cess.” 

It is doubtless too early to tell what 
the effects of Furuseth’s work are going 
to be. La Follette, of course, believes 
that he has “won freedom for the 
American sailor and made our coun- 
try an asylum of refuge for the op- 


BERNSTORFF: THE 


O INDIVIDUAL in Wash- 

ington just now suggests a 

theme of more personal in- 

terest to the visiting jour- 

nalists from Europe than is 
provided by Johann Heinrich Andreas 
Hermann Albrecht, Graf von Berns- 
torff-Dreilutzow-Stintenburg, who may 
at any moment be quitting the German 
Embassy in his official capacity as rep- 
resentative of William II. From the 
outbreak of the war, as the Petrograd 
Novoye Vremya says, his activities 
have been carefully watched by agents 
of the allies. What they have ascer- 
tained remains a theme for conjecture 
merely; but what the European jour- 
nalists have found out is set forth from 
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pressed seamen of the world.” But the 
question of profits will intrude itself 
in such matters. Merchant ships are 
sailed to make money, and whether 
they can compete with the ships of the 
rest of the world and live up to the 
provisions’ of the new law is a problem 
that is yet to be worked out after the 
new law goes into effect. The changes 
made in the status of seamen on Amer- 
ican ships are many. Sailors must be 
divided into two watches, and firemen 
and oilers and water-tenders into three 
watches at sea, and in port nine hours 
must constitute a day’s work. If a 
seaman’s wages are not paid when due, 
the penalty for every day’s delay is to 
be two days’ pay. Inspection of a ves- 
sel as to its seaworthiness must be made 
hereafter on the petition of a majority 
of the crew, whether any officer joins 
in the petition or not. The quarters 
provided for each seaman on vessels 
hereafter built must be 120 cubic feet 
(instead of 72 feet as now) and with 
16 square feet of floor space (instead 
of 12 feet). Wash places must be pro- 
vided for the seamen that are light, 
clean, well ventilated, and equipped 
with basins, sinks, shower-baths, and 
hot and cold water. Forecastles must 
have at least two exits and must be 
fumigated at such intervals as are de- 
termined by the Surgeon-General of 
the Public Health Service. Also a 
separate room must be furnished as a 
hospital for the sick, when the crew 
number twelve or more and makes 
trips of three or more days’ duration 
between ports. The penalty for a sea- 
man who quits work is changed from 
arrest and imprisonment to a forfei- 
ture of “not more than a month’s 
wages.” One ounce of butter and four 
quarts of water per day for each man 
are increased to two ounces and five 
quarts. The crew of a vessel of over 
100 tons must have 40 per cent. of able 
seamen in it the first year after the law 
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is passed, and from that the proportion 
must be gradually increased to 65 per 
cent. five years after. No vessel of 100 
tons shall be allowed to leave any port 
of the United States “unless she has 
on board a crew not less than 75 per 
cent. of which, in each department 
thereof, are able to understand any 
order given by the officers’ of such 
vessel.” On ocean-going ships 50 per 
cent. of life-boats and so per cent. of 
rafts are now required for the maxi- 
mum number of persons on board; this 
provision is changed to 75 per cent. of 
life-boats and 25 per cent. of rafts. 
For ships on the Great Lakes, the re- 
quirements are changed, for winter, 
from 25 per cent. of boats and 75 per 
cent. of rafts to 75 per cent. of boats 
and 25 per cent. of rafts; and for sum- 
mer travel from 7% per cent. of boats 
and 22% per cent. of rafts to 20 per 
cent. of boats and 30 per cent. of rafts. 

Moreover, the seaman of any foreign 
ship in an American port will here- 
after have the legal right to leave his 
ship without being thereby subject to 
arrest, detention and surrender back to 
his vessel, and notices are to be given 
of the abrogation, in ninety days, of 
all treaties contrary to this provision. 

These are the changes in the law 
brought about by the work of Andrew 
Furuseth, extending over a period of 
a quarter of a century. After the bill 
was signed and became law, Senator 
La Follette, in the course of conversa- 
tion, asked him what provision he had 
made for his old age, when he can no 
longer work. “His keen eye mellowed, 
and a placid contemplative expression 
smoothed out the seams of his weather- 
beaten face as he said, ‘When my 
work is finished, I hope to be finished. 
I have no provision against old age; 
and I shall borrow no fears from 
time.’” That is a phrase that deserves 
immortality: “I shall borrow no fears 
from time.” 


MOST CONSPICUOUS MEMBER OF THE 
DIPLOMATIC CORPS AT WASHINGTON 


time to time in the allied press, par- 
ticularly the London Times and the 
Paris Temps. They observe that the 
strain is telling on the Count. The 
smile on the sensitive lips is pensive 
now, laments our French contemporary, 
and the hair, which has thinned on the 
brow, bears its strands of gray. He 
has lost some of the flesh he began to 
put on in those first Washington days 
when he went in for baseball and 
poker. Anecdotes of that period are 
retailed with a satisfaction almost ma- 
licious by such papers as the London 
World. Happening to find himself in 
the company of a group of financiers, 
the question arose whether or not the 
Count understood the national card 


game of this country. With an ad- 
mirable nasal twang, von Bernstorff 
replied: “Wall, I guess poker’s the only 
game I know.” 

Telltale lines may write themselves 
upon that brow and his amiability to 
reporters may manifest itself no more, 
yet Parisian papers see in the Count 
the same gifts for domination at a 
crisis which were his in the critical 
days of his Cairo career, when the 
cordial understanding between France 
and Great Britain began. Perhaps the 


method of the Count is too subtle and 
his genius too fine, the Paris paper re- 
marks, for American comprehension. 
People in Washington do not entirely 
understand him and the tendency is to 
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wonder at his amiability and frank- 
ness. For even his worst enemy in the 
London press will concede his amazing 
cando: and his not less amazing charm. 
The key to his character must be sought 
in his mode of seizing the psychological 
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a dramatist by instinct; but his school 
is not that of the ranter. He deals in 
tense situations. No one now writing 
for the stage has such an instinct for 
the dramatic as distinguished from the 
melodramatic. The type is quite new 


THE EXEMPLAR OF SUAVITY FROM THE WILHEILMSTRASSE 


Count von Bernstorff, German Ambassador in Washington, illustrates the grace and repose 
of his country’s diplomacy as differentiated from that mailed fist of which so many have heard. 


moment. He intervenes in the ex- 
tremity, the very agony of a complica- 
tion, we read, and dramatizes it trag- 
ically. There is no crude Prussianism 
in the form of a threat, no suggestion 
of blood and iron. Count Bernstorff 
simply enters and with awesome calm 
reveals possibilities undreamed of be- 
fore. He sympathizes with the dread he 
creates, for no temperament lends it- 
self to that mood so genuinely. He is 


to Americans, whom it irritates as well 
as bewilders. Thus does Paris read the 
Count. 

The opportunity of Bernstorff’s ca- 
reer came with his appointment as 
Agent and Consul-General in Cairo on 
the threshold of the Dreadnought era. 
Downing Street was reversing the tra- 
ditional policy of opposition to the co- 
lonial dreams of the Quai d’Orsay and 
Germany was definitely seen as a 


menace to the mistress of the seas. 
Bernstorff until now, according to the 
London World, had not impressed the 
Wilhelmstrasse as a strong man in 
the Bismarckian sense. He made a 
very elegant appearance in the lega- 
tions at Belgrade, Constantinople and 
St. Petersburg, and his charming wife— 
a German-American from New York, 
by the way—entertained tactfully. The 
sweetness of the Count’s manners, the 
polished look, the hint of deference, 
not to say timidity, in his voice, in- 
spired the magnates of the foreign office 
with a reluctance to promote him. The 
attitude of the Wilhelmstrasse was 
Bismarckian, and mailed fists were in 
demand. Bernstorff waltzed and wrote 
correct despatches and exploited his 
faultless English and his impeccable 
French for many a year in vain. He 
was too polite, too nice, too sweet al- 
together, at a time when a diplomatist 
was sent as ambassador to Constan- 
tinople because he was gruff and 
masterful or appointed to Paris that he 
might force a trembling Premier to ex- 
pel Delcassé from the Quai d’Orsay. 

Bernstorff inherited this unfortunate 
amiability from a long line of very 
aristocratic ancestors, who held sway 
in Mecklenburg as far back as the thir- 
teenth century, Johann Berndesdorpe 
having founded the dynasty. The con- 
temporary head of the house is Count 
Hugo, of the Wotersen-Gyldensteen 
line, and its collateral branches include 
the Gartows and the Wedendorfs. 
When Count Bernstorff is at home in 
Germany he is a person of the utmost 
social consequence quite apart from his 
official position, hobnobbing, as he does, 
with Prince Charles Max Lichnowsky, 
vith Prince Hatzfeldt and with other 
equally renowned territorial aristocrats. 
The Bernstorffs are of that chosen 
band to whom the King of Prussia 
himself is a species of chief among his 
peers and for generations they have 
dwelt in ancestral halls, held thousands 
and thousands of acres in baronial fee 
and followed their sovereign to his 
wars with innumerable armed retain- 
ers. It was part of the natural order 
of things Prussian that the Count’s 
father should be minister at the Court 
of St. James’s and thus it happened 
that the present ambassador in Wash- 
ington was born in London, the fifth 
child of his parents. Count Bernstorff 
spoke English before he spoke anything 
else; but, having lost his father, he 
was sent as a lad to Germany, dis- 
tinguishing himself at the high school, 
as we would say, in Ratzeburg. Then 
he went into the artillery. His entry 
upon a diplomatic career before he 
reached thirty is said to have been de- 
termined by his wife. 

No sooner was the Wilhelmstrasse 
weary of mailed fists, rattled sabers 
and frowning masks than Bernstorff, 
in the new era of epigrams, amiabilitv 
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and newspaper interviews, became a 
man of great importance. He was ir- 
resistible at Cairo, where he so charmed 
Khedive Abbas Hilmi that the Anglo- 
French combination to wean his High- 
ness away from Constantinople failed 
completely. In smoking cigarets and 
sipping coffee with the pashas of the 
khedivial court, the Count conveyed 
novel impressions of the Prussian 
character, of which he is an exemplifi- 
cation in its esthetic and temperamental 
aspects. The diplomatist of the Bis- 
marckian school who then represented 
Emperor William in Constantinople 
was not too proud, prompted, as the 
Paris Débats suspects him to have 
been, by a hint from home, to take his 
cue from Cairo. The combination of 
Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay 
was a success in Muscovy, but it failed 
with the Moslem world and Bernstorff 
gave his country its lead in that direc- 
tion. This was the first downright 
triumph of his carer. He was re- 
warded with the Washington mission. 
The supreme success of Bernstorff 
in this country, as the European press 
informs us, was with potash. Germany 
enjoyed until recently an undoubted 
monopoly of what she calls “kali,” by 
which is meant, apparently, potash 
salts, a fertilizer indispensable in Amer- 
ican agriculture. The dispute between 
Washington and Berlin involved a 
cloud of tariff schedules and had ar- 
rived at the reprisal stage. Then it 
was that the Count intervened in his 
characteristic manner. Precisely how 
he won the Department of State to his 
view and what despatches he sent home 
the press of the allies would give much 
to know. The incident reveals Berns- 
torff in his most characteristic phase 
to the French daily—in that kind of 
emergency which enables him to ex- 
ploit his subtle charm, his amiability 
and his grasp of the psychological mo- 
ment at their point of highest efficiency. 
That fine head of his, we read, with its 
pair of melancholy eyes, that delicate, 
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sensitive mouth, that inimitable man- 
ner, perfected through generation after 
generation of ancestors who before 
him subdued princes with it, fortified a 
case that was made good by a quiet 
exhibition of its own strength. 

People who fancy that diplomatists 
are very ornamental personages, with 
only social duties to discharge, ought 
to learn much from accounts of Berns- 
torff’s activities in the French press. 
His social engagements, altho reduced 
materially in number by the exigencies 
of a world crisis, involve the giving 
and receiving of dinners still, and he 
guides the activities of a whole legion 
of spies over here, or the London press 
is mistaken. The Wilhelmstrasse ex- 
acts detailed and comprehensive re- 
ports from even the, ambassadors on 
every phase of the national life of a 
foreign land. This information must 
be supplied not at second hand but 
upon the basis of personal knowledge. 
Just what the practice of the Wilhelm- 
strasse may be in placing commercial 
attachés under the jurisdiction of local 
legations and embassies seems one of 
its own secrets, and what reports are 
sent home respecting the available men 
of military age abroad liable to service 
in the fatherland can not be gleaned; 
but there is no doubt that the official 
labors of Count Bernstorff are in- 
terminable. He is credited with Ger- 
man thoroness in his attention to detail 
and with more than his share of Ger- 
man efficiency in getting results of 
commercial as well as diplomatic im- 
portance. He is said in the Débats to 
be minutely informed on the subject of 
American commerce and to study with 
rare insight the development of Amer- 
ican industry. He has been magnet- 
ized, indeed, by the splendor of the 
scale on which our projects are financed 
and is a constant advocate of the adop- 
tion of American business methods in 
Germany. He especially favors a more 
general recourse in the fatherland to 
our system of bank checks. The com- 
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plaint against him at home is, ap- 
parently, that he has not secured tariff 


favors for German exports. Neither 
can the aggressive element in official 
Berlin comprehend his failure in the 
matter of the sale of munitions of war 
to the allies—a sore point with the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, which often 
wonders why the Count does not tell 
Mr. Wilson plainly what Germans 
think, lamenting meanwhile that tem- 
peraments of the Bernstorff mildness 
are sent abroad as ambassadors when 
the situation calls for the traditional 
Bismarckian diplomacy. 

Cosmopolite as he is, Count Berns- 
torff may be said to modify his habits 
with any clime. He interests himself 
in everything from baseball to meta- 
physics, and no less than nine uni- 
versities in this country have conferred 
degrees upon him. He takes more in- 
terest in outdoor sports than does the 
average German and his fencing is said 
to be fine, even for a Prussian officer. 
He has always made it a practice to 
join two or three of the leading clubs 
in whatever capital he resides. Among 
his intimates he enjoys the reputation 
of being a brilliant talker, with an 
amazing fund of information respect- 
ing great personages all over the world, 
and a positively Gallic swiftness in re- 
tort. He hts had the good fortune to 
retain a pleasing physical exterior de- 
spite the fact that he is past fifty. 
Obesity has not marred the distinction 
of his face and figure and a corre- 
spondent of the Figaro, who saw him 
at a New York hotel not long ago, 
notes with satisfaction that the Count 
still seems a little taller than he really 
is owing to a statuesque build and a 
nimbleness of foot that enables him to 
run like a deer—from reporters espe- 
cially. Time was when he welcomed 
them with something like an embrace 
and a shower of epigrams in the modi- 
fied Wilhelmstrasse manner, to say 
nothing of that famous smile! It is 
seldom seen now. 


SALANDRA AND SONNINO: THE STATESMEN WHO LED 
ITALY INTO THE WAR 


ALANDRA, the man who acts, 
and Sonnino, the man who 
thinks—thus do the newspapers 
of continental Europe explain 
the pair of political leaders 

who, emerging from the wreck of Gio- 
litti’s great career, took Italy into the 
war. Not so many months ago, Gio- 
litti seemed unassailable in his post as 
Prime Minister at Rome, supported as 
he was by the great majority evoked 
from an election in the previous au- 
tumn. It had been the practice of that 
renowned Piedmont politician to find 
relaxation every three years from the 
agonies of office by a voluntary retire- 


ment, while, as the London Post ex- 
plains, “a caretaker looked after the 
affairs of the nation until such time as 
it might please the master to order his 
faithful majority to prepare the way 
for his return to the Palazzo Braschi.” 
Accordingly, after having obtained the 
confirmation of his Libyan policy by a 
tremendous vote of confidence, he made 
the defection of a handful of radicals 
anxious for democratic legislation an 
excuse for resigning. He was so sure 
he could come back! 

As Baron Sonnino refused to form 
a cabinet in the face of the almost 
unbroken Giolittian majority, Signor 


Salandra, a former lieutenant of the 
Baron’s—the latter being leader of the 
constitutional opposition—accepted the 
trying post of Premier in March of last 
year. For thirteen years and a month 
the Italian kingdom had been ruled by 
one man—Giolitti. Yet it would be 
safe to say, as the London Times ac- 
tually does, that outside of his own 
country his personality is almost un- 
known. Nor could the pair who be- 
tween them bear the burden of his 
discarded leadership win conspicuous 
niches in any hall of fame. Salandra 
has been called by the Secolo (Rome) 
the most plausible as well as the most 
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persuasive talker in Italy, while to Son- 
nino it refers as the austerely reticent 
financier, the grim economist. Salandra 
says things while Sonnino does things. 
Salandra wields a pen, having for years 
held responsible posts on important 


ITALY’S BRILLIANT TYPE OF 


CURRENT OPINION 


Roman slang denominates the corridor 
of the parliamentary hall wherein, 
rather than in the actual chamber of 
debate, majorities are made or marred. 
His very high principle, adds the Lon- 
don Post, long his admirer, involves 


\ 





STATESMAN 


Antonio Salandra is a journalist and a lawyer, an orator and a writer, and he is all these 
with a finish and a fury rarely combined even in an Italian Premier. 


organs of Italian opinion. Sonnino 
studies facts and figures, digests sta- 
tistics, frames his ideas elliptically, is 
an expert on themes so dry and recon- 
dite in themselves, like the tax-rate, for 
instance, that one must be a specialist 
to appreciate him. Salandra gives him- 
self freely with the exquisite courtesy 
of the well-bred Italian. Sonnino is re- 
served, unsmiling, hard to know. Salan- 
dra is afire with enthusiasms and Son- 
nino—whose Utopia is a land wherein 
everybody’s expenditure and income ex- 
actly balance—is an effective extin- 
guisher of ardors, zeals and crusades. 
Baron Sonnino—he became foreign 
minister when San Giuliano died—is 
affirmed in the Paris Temps to be a 
complete stranger to the petty arts of 
the corridor and the “pharmacy,” as 


the lack of flexibility, of being all things 
to all men, especially if those men be 
deputies or influential constituents— 
“grand electors,” as the Italians say. 
When in office—and Sonnino has held 
all manner of posts, including that of 
Premier very briefly—Sonnino refused 
a place to a man recommended by his 
own mother because he did not wish to 
be suspected of favoritism. He has 
never “made” an election, as the lingo 
of Roman politics run—“but if he had, 
his prefects would most assuredly never 
have been allowed to interfere with the 
exercize of the suffrage, a practice 
long the bane of Latin countries.” His 
non-Italian blood—for his father was 
an Italian Jew and his mother of Scot- 
tish origin—may be accountable for the 
fact that he is no orator. His speeches, 


which he has the disconcerting habit 
of reading from a manuscript, are ad- 
mirable as specimens of form and logic, 
but they send the younger deputies out 
into the corridor while the more elderly 
go unabashedly to sleep. On such oc- 
casions, the foreign minister looks un- 
expectedly up and then coldly asks that 
the slumberer be aroused by the proper 
officer. Now and then he has sergeants- 
at-arms posted at the door to prevent 
the egress of deputies while he is speak- 
ing. “I propose,” he said severely once 
to his colleags in the chamber, “to put 
a little knowledge of the state of the 
revenue into your heads, whether you 
feel interested or not.” 

Thus everybody feels the profoundest 
respect for Sydney Sonnino and even 
the strongest Giolittian organs like the 
Tribuna will express satisfaction that 
so British a type should have had so 
long and so successful a career in 
Italian politics. Nevertheless there is 
general regret that so strong a charac- 
ter should be such a slave of facts, to 
which he is addicted, says the Stampa, 
like a mandarin to opium. He inspires 
no personal animosity at all, a rare 
thing in Rome, and except in the day, 
some sixteen years ago, when outside 
the cabinet he supported the second re- 
actionary ministry of General Pelloux, 
the mass of Italians trusted him abso- 
lutely. He has no propensity to in- 
trigue, no talent for what the Romans 
call combinations. His iron-gray hair, 
large, mild, steel-blue eye and rounded 
build render him, in the plaid cutaway 
coat he affects, very genial in aspect. 
He has a remarkably good voice, as the 
Tribuna observes, for such a remark- 
ably bad speaker. Despite his intimate 
connection with vast national projects 
of finance, he remains a poor man. To 
Sonnino is due the credit, as finance 
minister in the last century, of having 
laid the foundation of his country’s sta- 
bility from the revenue standpoint, and 
he inaugurated the era of budget sur- 
pluses. He lives abstemiously himself 
and when not in Rome vegetates in a 
villa not far from Florence, listening 
to Verdi’s music and studying statistics. 
Grand opera and tables of figures en- 
gross him. Social problems, such as 


‘the condition of southern Italy and old- 


age pensions, form the themes of his 
occasional contributions to contempo- 
rary literature. Not that he is without 
experience in diplomacy, for he spent 
some years as secretary of legation at 
such capitals as Madrid, Vienna, Ber- 
lin and Paris long ago. 

Antonio Salandra is in one respect, 
says a journalist who knows him well— 
the ‘Roman correspondent of the Lon- 
don Post—unique among Italian Prime 
Ministers. He alone of the unified 
kingdom’s twenty heads of ministries 
is a native of the continental south. 
“There has been until lately a Pied- 
montese prejudice that only Piedmont- 
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ese, or at least northerners, should hold 
the first place in Italian politics.” Ca- 
vour and Signor Giolitti—‘who, tho 
not a Cavour, lives at the place of that 
name”—were born in Piedmont. It 
was not until 1887 that the insular 
south had its first Premier in the Si- 
cilian Crispi, an example followed in 
1891 by the Sicilian Marchese Di Ru- 
dini; and not until last year did the 
continental south see one of her sons 
at the head of a ministry in the person 
of the Apulian Salandra. Like the poet 
Horace, adds this authority, the present 
Premier hails from the land of plains 
and noble churches and there runs in 
his veins the blood of the strong- 
armed Norman adventurers who cap- 
tured the last Byzantine possession in 
the Italian peninsula. But Antonio Sa- 
landra, altho bold like the Norman, is 
cool and without the hauteur of his 
ancestors. He was born at Troja, the 
hottest town in Italy, six years after 
the birth of Sonnino in Florence. He 
is bald, with “wings” of hair on each 
side of his head turned gray, but he is 
the Italian of the emotional type, ready 
in gesture without going to the length 
of mere gesticulation. He looks the 
beau, just as Sonnino looks the grave 
and reverend signor, and his is the ro- 
mantic attitude to life, just as Sonnino 
shrinks from adventure. As a student, 
Salandra sat at the feet of Francesco 
de Sanctis and lectured later on, first 
in the University of Naples and then 
in that of Rome, his subject being the 
law. He revealed very early his rare 
aptitude for handling his native tongue 
poetically, musically, without rioting in 
an excess of metaphor and declamation. 
He never takes leave of common sense, 
he never rants, his oratory never sug- 
gests that he were best on the stage in 
the role of Alfierian lover—the common 
fault of so many Italian speakers of 
eloquence. Like Sonnino, he made a 
specialty of finance, but he presents the 
theme in aspects human rather than 
statistical. His elucidations are en- 
riched with illustrations and he excels 
in elaborating statistics through the use 
of images. Sonnino will overwhelm his 
auditors with the unsparing figures. 
Salandra will say of the shrinkage in 
the revenue that whereas it was only a 
mouse the other day it has swollen to 
an elephant since. His voice is rarely 
musical and whatever the volume he 
imparts to its loudest note he is never 
thick in utterance and never strains 
a vocal chord. The usual gesture brings 
the slender, shapely hand to the front. 
Sonnino holds up a forefinger solemnly. 
One seems to the Stampa all grace and 
the other all voice. Salandra surprises 


because with so slight an equipment in 
physique and elocution he holds an au- 
dience completely and Sonnino is won- 
derful because with the finer manner 
and the finer mind he bores his hearers 
to extinction. 


IN ROME 





DIPLOMACY 





Upon becoming Prime Minister, Sa- 
landra had to sever his connection with 
the Giornale d'Italia, the “leaders” in 
which so often reflected his shining 
gifts as a master of Italian prose style 
and his insight into the subtler phases 
of finance. Salandra loved to handle 
topics like a tariff schedule from the 
intimate point of view, bringing out the 








the powers. This is the reflection, in 
world politics, of the Salandra charac- 
ter, which, in contrast with that of 
Sonnino, never comes to meet you but 
waits to be wooed. 

Thus we find Salandra declaring first 
for neutrality, then proclaiming, as he 
put it, a “sacred egoism.” In the end 
the forthrightness of Sonnino prevailed 


THE SILENT MAN IN THE ROMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


Sydney Sonnino, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Italy, never speaks when he can write, 
never writes when he can think, and thinks most of the time. 


number of new hats a young man could 
buy in the spring if one rate prevailed, 
and what canes he must deny himself 
should the exigencies of revenue ex- 
tinguish a favored class of importers. 
He discovered all sorts of victims of 
unjust fiscal measures, from the young 
lady in overtaxed flounces to the dis- 
consolate widower whose mourning 
made a mockery of the dead by turning 
brown through the use of substitute 
dyes. Everywhere and always he mani- 
fests this poetizing tendency, complains 
the Tribuna, this fondness for the shad- 
ows by moonlight, this aversion to the 
broad light of day, until the world won- 
ders what he would be at and Italy, 
flitting coyly through the mazes of 
diplomacy, played hide-and-seek with 


and Giolitti was left discredited in his 
private library, musing over his fa- 
vorite dramatic authors. The authors 
of Salandra are dramatic too, notes our 
Italian contemporary, and he reads 
much poetry, besides assisting his wife, 
the distinguished Donna Maria Salan- 
dra, in prominent philanthropies. She 
and he were conspicuous in relief work 
when the earthquake ravaged Calabria 
and both rejoice in the fact that their 
sons are old enough to go to the front. 
Sonnino was responsible for the entry 
of Italy into the struggle, according to 
Roman newspapers, for Salandra, un- 
less impelled by a stronger will, would 
still be hesitating, still poetizing, still 
making fine phrases and perfect ges- 


tures. 












































“ON TRIAL”—THE GREATEST DRAMATIC NOVELTY 
OF THE YEAR 


HE first play of a young man 
scarcely out of his teens, 
openly violating all the ap- 
proved and academic rules of 
dramatic construction, and 

dealing with a theme that, albeit hu- 
man, is one of the most threadbare and 
hackneyed in the modern theater, “On 
Trial” has nevertheless been the great- 
est dramatic novelty and success of the 
past theatrical season in New York 


City. It is the dramatization of a 
murder trial. Its novelty lies in its 
construction. The “plot” is almost im- 


mediately revealed. The playwright’s 
interest lies in revealing to the audience 
the human motives and acts that led 
up to the murder of Gerald Trask. 

The play was written by Elmer Rei- 
zenstein, a young law clerk of New 
York. Arthur Hopkins recognized its 
possibilities as a popular success, and 
produced at the Candler Theater last 
August by Cohan & Harris (to whom 
we are indebted for the copyrighted ex- 
cerpts here reprinted), “On Trial” has 
been packing that playhouse ever since. 

When the curtain rises on the prolog, 
the audience finds itself in a criminal 
court-room. Judge Dinsmore is on the 
bench. The jury is directly in front of 
us. Robert Strickland, the defendant, 
is sitting at a table with his counsel, 
Mr. Arbuckle. The jury is sworn in, 
and the district attornéy, Gray, proceeds 
to deliver his opening address to the 
jury. 


Gray. Gentlemen of the Jury, this case 
is a very simple one. The facts, as they 
have appeared from time to time in the 
newspapers, are no doubt familiar to all 
of you.... Mr. Gerald Trask, as you 
know, was a prominent banker of this 
city. He was a distinguished member of 
the community, and occupied important 
places in the social and financial worlds. 
Among Mr. Trask’s acquaintances was 
Robert Strickland, the defendant. At the 
time they became acquainted Strickland 
was a rather prosperous business man, 
and he and Mr. Trask met frequently. 

Some months ago Strickland began to 
have business troubles. The cause of 
these difficulties does not concern us. 
But what does interest us, gentlemen, is 
that Strickland, becoming more and more 
involved, found it necessary to go to his 
friend, Gerald Trask, for financial assist- 
ance. Mr. Trask responded with his 
habitual generosity, and promptly loaned 
Strickland ten thousand dollars, taking 
the latter’s note as security. But Strick- 
land’s business didn’t improve, and he 


decided to migrate to the West. The 
note was payable on the 22d of June, two 
days before the murder. 

When the 22d arrived, Strickland was 
in Cleveland, Ohio, making arrangements 
for himself and family. He returned, 
however, on the 24th, the night of the 
murder, sent for Mr. Trask, and took up 
the note. 

I call your attention to the fact, gen- 
tlemen, that Strickland paid the debt in 
cash, He was a business man. He did 


not pay it in check or draft, but cash! 
Ten thousand dollars in cash! 


Mr. Trask 








HIS ROYALTIES HAVE PASSED THE 
THIRTY-THOUSAND MARK 

Elmer Reizenstein, scarcely out of his teens, 
wrote “On Trial.” He left manuscripts of the 
play with two managers; both wanted it, but 
one of them had the misfortune to be out when 
Elmer called. So the other—Arthur Hopkins— 
secured it. It has netted at least $150,000 for 
its producers. 


had offered to let the loan stand until 
Strickland was on his feet again, but 
Strickland wouldn’t hear of it. You will 
understand his eagerness to cancel the 
debt in a moment, gentlemen; it was be- 
cause he had evolved a little plan whereby 
he could wipe out the obligation without 
it costing him a cent. The scheme was 
simple enough, gentlemen. He knew that 
Mr. Trask would have to keep the ten 
thousand in his house overnight, and that 
he would almost certainly lock it up in 
the safe in the library. And what is 
more, gentlemen, he knew the combina- 





tion to Mr. Trask’s safe. Bear in mind 
that only two people knew the combina- 
tion to that safe—Mr. Trask and Strick- 
land. 

But Strickland hadn’t the nerve to do 
the job alone, so he called in an assistant. 
Accordingly, he and his accomplice en- 
tered Mr. Trask’s house a few hours after 
Strickland had paid over the money. The 
accomplice went to work on the safe and 
Strickland stood guard. The burglar suc- 
ceeded without much difficulty in opening 
the safe and extracting the ten thousand 
dollars, while Strickland superintended 
the job. Before they could escape, how- 
ever, they were interrupted, first by Mrs. 
Trask, and then by her husband. The 
accomplice made a hasty exit, taking the 
plunder with him. 

That was the last that was heard of 
the accomplice, gentlemen. Who he is or 
where he went we have been unable to 
learn. But Mr. Strickland was caught 
red-handed, and believing, evidently, that 
dead men tell no tales, he shot and killed 
Mr. Trask in cold blood. There you have 
the story, gentlemen. 


In making his address to the jury, 
Mr. Arbuckle, the counsel for the de- 
fendant, who has been assigned to the 
defense of the case by the Court, points 
out some of the mysterious features of 
the case: 


ARBUCKLE. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
when His Honor assigned me to the de- 
fe~se of this case, it seemed to me that 
the prosecution’s theory was untenable. 
I knew Mr. Strickland by reputation, 
and I scouted the burglary hypothesis. 
This belief strengthened as I became 
better acquainted with Mr. Strickland. 
A man of superlative honor and integrity, 
equipped with a splendid mentality and 
an excellent reputation, not addicted to 
bad habits or expensive luxuries, devot- 
edly attached to his wife and child—that 
is not the sort of man who breaks into 
his friend’s house for the purpose of 
theft. 

The case seemed to me to be not nearly 
so clear and simple as my friend, Mr. 
Gray, makes it out to be. But, despite 
my certainty that there lurked a mystery 
in this grim affair, I could learn nothing 
that would aid me in substantiating my 
belief. As my friend has told you, Mr. 
Strickland has maintained throughout an 
obstinate, unbreakable silence. In all my 
years at the bar, gentlemen, I have never 
encountered anyone who has declined so 
resolutely to yield to persuasion. Threats, 
entreaties and logic alike have left him 
indifferent. 

At last I reached the conclusion that 
Strickland was shielding someone, most 
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likely the unknown accomplice who as- 
saulted Mrs. Trask and broke open the 
safe. In the hope of learning the identity 
of this man, and, if possible, Strickland’s 
motive in shielding him, I endeavored to 
locate the members of Strickland’s family. 
Judge of my surpise, gentlemen, when 
I learned that the defendant's wife had 
disappeared from home on the night of 
the tragedy and has not since been heard 
from. All my attempts to find her have 
been fruitless. I have been forced to 
believe that she took her life. I did suc- 
ceed in finding Doris, the little daughter 
of the defendant. When you have heard 
her story, gentlemen, you will agree with 
me that to send Strickland to his death 
would be a gross miscarriage of justice. 


The first witness for the prosecution 
is the widow of the murdered man. 
As she begins her testimony concern- 
ing the night Gerald Trask was mur- 
dered, the stage is darkened, and we 
find ourselves almost immediately in 
the Trask library. Mrs. Trask enters. 
The telephone is ringing. It is a woman 
calling for Trask. We learn that Mrs. 
Trask’s fifteen years of married life 
have been fifteen years of pain and 
suffering because of her husband’s suc- 
cession of illicit love affairs. 

Presently Trask’s private secretary, 
Glover, enters. Preparatory to shutting 
up her New York house for the sum- 
mer, Mrs. Trask requests the secretary 
to look over her household accounts, 
which are in the safe in the library. 
Glover is unable to open the safe and, 
when Trask enters presently, we dis- 
cover that Trask, when inviting Strick- 
land to visit him, had taken the card 
that contained a record of the combina- 
tion to the safe, and writing on it the 
address of his summer home at Long 
Branch, had handed it to Strickland. 
Trask, however, succeeds in opening 
the safe from memory, and places in it 
the ten $1,000 bills that he has received 
in payment of the note. Strickland, 
he explains, has made the payment in 
cash because “he wanted the pleasure 
of handing it to me in ten one-thousand- 
dollar bills.” 

Trask succeeds in conciliating his 
wife, who has been threatening to leave 
him and obtain a divorce. Presently 
they both retire for the night. Shortly 
afterwards, in the darkened room, we 
discover the figure of a man before the 
safe. Mrs. Trask enters. As the man 
is struggling with her, Robert Strick- 
land appears, entering through a win- 
dow. The first intruder quickly dis- 
appears. As Strickland is gazing in a 
puzzled fashion at the gagged and un- 
conscious woman, the telephone rings. 
Trask stumbles in from his bedroom 
and switches on the light. He is un- 
aware of the presence of Strickland, 
who is crouching beside Mrs. Trask. 
“Is that you, May?” asks Trask through 
the telephone. Strickland shoots and 
kills Trask. Glover, the secretary, 


rushes in with a heavy stick. In ward- 


“ON TRIAL” 


ing off his blow, Strickland’s forearm 
receives a crushing blow. He utters a 
groan and sinks to the floor. 

The scene is then switched back to 
the court-room. Glover is called and 
takes up the story of the murder. His 
testimony indicates that Strickland’s 
motive in entering Trask’s house was 
to steal the $10,000, and that he had 
tried to tear up the card containing the 
combination to the safe. 

In the next act, Doris Strickland, 
the nine-year-old daughter of the de- 
fendant, is put on the stand by his 
counsel. The little girl recounts the 
happenings in the Strickland home the 
evening of the murder. As she begins 
to answer the questions of the lawyer, 
we find ourselves transported to Strick- 
land’s home. As the child is playing 
with her dolls, Mrs. Strickland enters, 
and calls up the Jersey railroad con- 
cerning the loss of a purse. We learn 
that she has been at Long Branch the 
previous day, during her husband’s ab- 
sence in Cleveland. Strickland pres- 
ently enters, returning from his western 
journey. Hysterical with fear which 
she tries to conceal, his wife greets 
him. Just at this time Trask calls and 
is paid the money. He invites Strick- 
land to Long Branch, writing his ad- 
dress on the card. Strickland intro- 
duces him to Mrs. Strickland. Seem- 
ingly they have never met before. 

After Trask’s departure, a Mr. Burke 
calls. He has found May Strickland’s 
purse—at Long Branch. Puzzled and 
disturbed, Strickland begins to question 
his wife. The net is gradually drawn 
about her. 


STRICKLAND. (Finding card.) Here it 
is! What’s this? “14 right, 2, 27—” No, 
that’s not it. Yes—206 Henderson Place. 
206! That’s the very number Burke men- 
tioned, isn’t it? 

May. I don’t know; I don’t know. 

SRICKLAND., Is it, or isn’t it? 

May. I don’t know. 

STRICKLAND. I'll soon find out. (He 
reaches for purse on table, which May 
seizes first.) Let me have that purse. 

May. What do you want it for? 

STRICKLAND. I want to see that address. 

May. There’s no address there! 

STRICKLAND. Give me that purse. 

May. No, Robert! 

STRICKLAND. I want that purse. Do 
‘you hear me? 

May. Robert! 

STRICKLAND. Will you give it to me, 
or not? 

May. Please—Robert! 

(He snatches the purse from her; she 
gives a little scream. Strickland opens 
the purse, and scatters the contents on 
the table. He searches through them un- 
til he finds what he is looking for.) 

STRICKLAND. This is it. 206 Hender- 
son Place. Trask’s address. So that’s 
where you were? Well, what have you 
got to say? 

May. (Desperately.) Tl tell you. 

STRICKLAND. Wait a moment. It was 
Trask’s house you went to, wasn’t it? 

May. Yes. 






STRICKLAND. Then your friend—then 
her mother—and the letter you destroyed 
were all lies, weren't they? 

May. Yes, but listen to me. 

STRICKLAND, Go ahead, I’m listening. 
I want to know why you went to Trask’'s 
house. 

May. I’m going to tell you, if you'll 
only be patient. 

STRICKLAND. Go on. 

May. I’d heard you say that Mr. Trask 
had a home at Long Branch. 

STRICKLAND. Well? 

May. When you wrote to me about 
the house— 

STRICKLAND, Well—why are you stop- 
ping? 

May. You frighten me. 

STRICKLAND. Go on. 

May. Well, I don’t know much about 
house-planning, and I wanted to see a 
well-planned house. 

STRICKLAND, Yes. 

May. So I went down to Long Branch 
to look through Mr. Trask’s house. 

STRICKLAND. With him? 

May. No, alone; the housekeeper 
showed me through. 

STRICKLAND. So that’s why you went 
down—to look at the house? 

May. Yes. 

STRICKLAND. Then why have you been 
lying to me? 

May. I thought yeu might not like it. 

STRICKLAND. Why did you think that? 

May. I don't know; it was a foolish 
thing to do—going to a stranger’s house; 
and your manner seemed so suspicious—. 
you forced me into it. 

STRICKLAND. When I introduced you 
to-night you pretended you'd never met 
each other? 

May. We hadn't. 

STRICKLAND. How did you know his, 
address then? 

May. I called him up. 

STRICKLAND. You called him up? 

May. Yes, of course; I couldn’t go 
without asking his permission. 

STRICKLAND. So you called him up to 
ask permission to visit his house—a man 
you'd never met. 

May. He’s a friend of yours—I didn’t 
ste any harm. 

STRICKLAND. What did he say? 

May. He said he didn’t mind at all. 

STRICKLAND. And he gave you his ad- 
dress? 

May. Yes. 

STRICKLAND. Over the telephone? 

May. Yes. 

STRICKLAND. (Half mad.) That's the 
last lie you'll tell me. 

May. What do you mean? 

STRICKLAND. I mean that this address 
is in Trask’s handwriting. 

May. (With a cry, sits.) 

STRICKLAND. I want the truth now. 
You met Trask before to-night? 

May. Yes. 

STRICKLAND. He came here. 

May. Yes. 

STRICKLAND. When? 

May. Night before last. 

STRICKLAND. And you arranged to ga 
down there yesterday? He was there? 
You went down there to meet him—my 
God! 

May. Robert, dear. 

STRICKLAND. May, why did you ga 
down there? I’m waiting. 
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May. Because—no, no, I can’t tell 
you; I can’t tell you. 

STRICKLAND. May, if you love me—if 
you ever loved me— 

May. I can’t—I can’t! 

STRICKLAND. You can’t tell me? You 
mean— No! Say it’s not true! (She 
does not answer.) Won't you answer? 
Is it true? 

May. Robert, dear, you mustn’t ask 
me any more questions, because I can’t 
answer them. There is something I can’t 
tell you. You must trust me, Robert. 
We've loved each other all these years. 
Believed in each other. You're every- 
thing that life means to me—you and 
Doris. We're going away now, to begin 
a new life. Perhaps some day when we 
are in our new home I'll tell you, but 
not now. You've always believed in me; 
believe in me now. 

StricKLaNp. I do—I do! But there’s 
one thing you must tell me. What have 
you been to Trask? (He gets revolver 
from bag, exits, slamming a door.) 

May. (Sobbing on sofa.) He's gone! 
He’s gone! If he ‘finds him, he'll kill 
him. His whole life will be ruined. 
(Rushes to ’phone.) Hello! hello! give 
me 182 River— 

Doris. (Rushes from left.) Oh, mam- 
ma, I’m afraid—lI’m afraid. 

May. (Takes her in her arms.) Oh, 
my darling! My baby! My little girl! 
Hello! hello !— 


We find ourselves back again in the 
court-room as little Doris is concluding 
her testimony, the father protesting 
against the torture of the child. Doris 
tells that later her mother had kissed 
her good-by and disappeared after 
hearing the fatal shot through the tele- 
phone, and that she had not been heard 
of or seen since that time. 

The third act opens the following 
morning in the court-room. The coun- 
sel for the defendant is missing, delay- 
ing the court proceedings, but he pres- 
ently enters, explaining*his tardiness to 
Judge Dinsmore: “I have been work- 
ing all night on this case. Last evening 
Mrs. Strickland, the wife of the de- 
fendant, came to my house. It seems 
that she became dangerously ill, and it 
is only the realization of the importance 
of her testimony that has enabled her 
to be in condition to take the witness 
stand. She has told me a story, Your 
Honor, that puts an entirely different 
aspect upon this case.” 

May Strickland is placed on the wit- 
ness stand, and begins to tell of her 
relations with Gerald Trask thirteen 
years previously, when he had enticed 
her, under promise of marriage, to a 
hotel at Great Neck where, Trask had 
told her, there would be a clergyman 
to marry them. 

The next scene shifts us from the 
court-room again and reveals the couple 
at the hotel the morning following their 
arrival. We discover Mrs. Strickland, 
then May Deane, a pretty, innocent 
young girl of seventeen. The marriage 
has not taken place. Trask evades her 
questions concerning the missing cler- 
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gyman. Presently the landlord angrily 
enters their sitting-room, demanding an 
immediate departure. He has just re- 
ceived a telegram reading: “Detain May 
Deane until I arrive. She is with Ger- 
ald Trask.” It is from the girl’s father. 
Still unsuspecting, the girl turns to 
Trask for protection. They are left 
alone a few minutes, when a knock is 
heard at the door. Trask disappears 
into the bedroom, and makes his escape 
—leaving the girl to face her father, 
who now enters. 


May. Father! 

Deane. Where’s Trask? 

May. Why did you come, Father? 

Deane. Where is he? 

May. He—he’s out. 

DEANE. Where did he go? 

May. Why—I don’t know—he didn’t 
say—but, Father— 

DEANE. When is he coming back? 

May. Why—not for quite a while. 
How did you know we were here, Father? 

Deane. Never mind now. Get your 
things, May. me 

May. My things? Why? 

DEANE. We’re going home. 

May. But, Father, Gerald and I are 
going to be married this morning. 

DEANE. Get your things, May. 

May. But, Father, you don’t seem to 
understand. Gerald and I are going to 
be married; we’re waiting for the clergy- 
man. 

DEANE. 

May. 


He can’t marry you. 

He can’t! What do you mean? 

Deane. He is a married man. 

May. (Jnarticulately.) Married? 

DEANE. His wife telephoned to me this 
morning. She’s been having him watched. 

May. No! I don’t believe it! I don’t 
believe it! 

DEANE. Come, May. 

May. (With her back to the door.) 
Father, don’t you understand? We're to 
be married this morning. There’s a 
clergyman coming down. He was to 
have come last night. Don’t you under- 
stand? (Mrs. Trask enters. May turns 
and sees her.) Who are you? What do 
you want? Who is she? 

DEANE. This is Mrs. Trask. 

Mrs. Trask. You'd better go home 
with your father. (May stands dazed, 
looking from one to the other. Then 
rushes to the bedroom door, which she 
flings open.) 

May. Gerald! Gerald! (Goes in room; 
comes out; stands at door. A departing 
auto is heard. She rushes to window. 
Deane enters the bedroom.) Gerald!* 
(Screams and faints. Deane enters.) 

DEANE. May! 


We are brought back once more into 
the court-room as May Strickland, in a 
semi-hysterical condition, is concluding 
her tragic story. 


May. I don’t know what happened 
then; I must have fainted. But the 
sound of that automobile went through 
my head for weeks. Soon after father 
died. Then I met Robert—my husband. 
When I saw that he loved me, I tried to 
tell him about—about that terrible experi- 
ence, but I was afraid of destroying his 
happiness. He would not have under- 





stood. Men don’t understand, and I loved 
him so. He seemed to need me and to 
need his belief in me. 

I came to realize I must never tell him. 
He was all that life meant to me. I 
wanted to devote my every thought to 
shielding him from the slightest unhappi- 
ness. Even tho he was a strong man, he 
seemed to need my protection. Two years 
later we were married. I had begun to 
think of that awful experience only as a 
terrible dream. 

Then miy baby—Doris—came. And I 
had two to watch over; their happiness 
was my one aim in life. For nine years 
we three were so happy together. Then 
one day, about a year ago, Robert men- 
tioned his name; he had met that man 
somewhere. I hoped that their acquaint- 
ance was only passing; but they became 
more friendly. Robert spoke several 
times of having us meet, but for a year 
I avoided that meeting. 

Meanwhile Robert’s business troubles 
had begun. He—that man—lent him 
money and helped him in other ways. 
With their growing friendship, I dreaded 
the wrecking of all our happiness. Then 
a business opportunity arose which would 
take us from New York. I urged Robert 
to accept this, and he finally decided to. 
It seemed as if some power were guard- 
ing the happiness of my husband and 
baby. 

It was a Monday when Robert left for 
Cleveland. Tuesday night HE came. It 
was about the note which was due then. 
He recognized me, and threatened to tell 
Robert everything. He taunted me, say- 
ing that Robert would believe anything 
against me because of my long silence. 
He demanded that I come to his house at 
Long Branch the next day. I begged for 
mercy. I went down on my knees to 
him. I begged, and begged, and begged. 
He wouldn’t even listen to me. He said 

he would make a pauper of Robert. I 
knew that the ten thousand dollars ‘was 
due, and I didn’t think that Robert could 
pay. I was mad with fear. I didn’t care 
for myself, I only thought of Robert and 
my baby. Their happiness was in my 
hands. I was ready to pay any price to 
shield them. If by dying I could have 
saved them, I would have died willingly. 
It would have been much easier than— 

But there was only one way, and J had 

to save them. But Robert found out, and 
all my years of planning were shattered. 
Last evening, as I lay half-conscious in 
the hospital, I heard the nurses discuss- 
ing the testimony of a little girl. I learned 
it was my little girl, and that my hus- 
band was on trial for murder and bur- 
glary. They didn’t want to let me go, 
but I made them understand that my 
husband might be put to death unless the 
truth were known. I’ve told you the 
truth. Can’t you understand? He didn’t 
go there to rob; he didn’t go there for 
the money. Robert’s not a thief. I am 
to blame. The fault is all mine. I’ve 
ruined the lives of my husband and baby. 
God forgive me! God forgive me! 


The next scene reveals the Jury in 
deliberation. All are willing to acquit 
Strickland, with the exception of the 
foreman, who is still puzzled over the 
mysterious disappearance of the $10,000 
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“ON TRIAL” 








A WIFE’S SACRIFICE 





Mrs. Strickland takes the witness stand in order to save her husband's life, and tells a tragic story of feminine frailty and masculine brutality 
Ruined at the age of seventeen, she lived to see her own seducer become the benefactor of her husband who has unwittingly placed her in Gerald 


Trask’s power again. She sacrifices everything to save her husband’s life. 





from Trask’s safe, and the missing 
accomplice. There’s a chain of cir- 
cumstances woven around Strickland, 
he asserts, that would damn the angel 
Gabriel. “Just consider the facts. 
Strickland was hard-pressed. He paid 
Trask the ten thousand dollars in cash. 
Why did he pay it in cash? He was 
the only one besides Trask who knew 
the combination of the safe. And he 
was on the spot when the safe was 
opened.” And he adds, later: “Strick- 
land had that combination on a card. 
The card was the only really incrimi- 
nating evidence against him. If he’s 
innocent of the burglary, why did he 
attempt to destroy the card?” He had 
done so, according to the private sec- 
retary’s evidence. The jury, undecided 
on this point, ask for a reading of Glov- 
er’s testimony. 

In the court again, the counsel for 
the defendant succeeds in entangling 
the private secretary, whose testimony 
concerning Strickland’s attempt to de- 
stroy the card is proven false. Glover 
is finally hopelessly entangled; and it 
is shown to the jury that, owing to 
the injury sustained to his arm, Strick- 
land could not have torn the card when 
Glover had taken it away from him in 
Trask’s library on the night of the 
murder. The jury is puzzled. Strick- 
land, his wife and child, are sitting 
hopelessly waiting for the verdict. The 
play concludes as follows: 


ABBUCKLE. Well, I mean, did he tear it 
quickly or slowly or— 

Gtover. Well, rather quickly, because 
I snatched it back almost instantly. 

ARBUCKLE. Just a moment now; I want 
to get this straight. Strickland had the 
card in his left hand—like this. Right? 

GLover. Yes. 

ARBUCKLE. And he was supporting him- 
self on his other elbow—like this. Yes? 

Giover. Yes. 








Such is the central theme of Elmer Reizenstein’s sensational play. 








ARBUCKLE, Then he made a quick back- 
ward movement—like this—tearing the 
card almost in half. Is that it? 

Guiover. That’s right. 

ARBUCKLE. I see. And then you took 
the card away from him? 

GLover. Yes. 

ArBucKLE, And he threatened you, 
didn’t he, as you took the card? 

Gtiover. Yes. He swore at me and said 
he’d fix me. 

ARBUCKLE. And if I remember cor- 
rectly, you said that he made a quick pass 
for the revolver—like this? 

Gtover. Yes; but it was out of his 
reach. 

ARBUCKLE. That explains it beautifully. 
You've cleared things up for us, Mr. Glov- 
er. We're greatly indebted to you. 

Giover. Not at all. Is there anything 
else? 

ARBUCKLE. No, I think that’s all. (Glov- 
er is about to leave the stand.) Oh, just 
one moment. , 

Gover. Certainly. 

ARBUCKLE. Mr. Stenographer, will you 
read the latter part of Dr. Morgan’s tes- 
timony, please 

STENOGRAPHER. Question, by Mr. Ar- 
buckle: ‘Now, Dr. Morgan, in your opin- 
ion, could the defendant have torn this 
card as you see it here, between the time 
his arm was broken and the time you ar- 
rived?’ Answer: ‘He could not.’ Ques- 
tion: ‘You are sure of this?’ Answer: 
‘Yes; the hand was entirely paralyzed. It 
would have been a physical impossibility, 
assuming even that his mental state would 
have permitted it. The bones haven't 
knit yet. At that time he couldn’t have 
moved the arm or hand a fraction of an 
inch,’ 

ARBUCKLE. (To Glover.) Glover, what 
did you do with that ten thousand dollars? 

Gover. (Panic-stricken.) What are 
you talking about? What do you mean? 
What ten thousand dollars? 

Gray. Your Honor, I ask for a war- 
rant for the arrest of this man as an ac- 
complice to the murder of Gerald Trask. 

Gover. (Springing to his feet.) No, 
no, Your Honor, it isn’t true! I didn’t 





kill him! I took the money, but I didn’t 
kill him! Here’s the money. Take it, 
take it! I don’t want it! I'll plead 
guilty—I'll go to jail, but don’t arrest 
me for the murder. I'll tell how it hap- 
pened—I’ll tell everything. I didn’t know 
Strickland was coming. I planned the 
robbery that night. When Trask gave me 
the money I put it in the safe, but I didn’t 
lock the safe. I left it open—he didn’t 
notice it. Then I came back to get the 
money. I didn’t know about Strickland 
—it’s God’s truth! 

Mrs. Trask heard me come in, and I 
choked her! But she’s all right—she’s not 
hurt. That’s not murder! I got the 
money, then I saw Strickland come in. 
I didn’t know he was coming. I didn’t. 
I swear I didn’t! I’m innocent! I’m 
innocent, I tell you! I left the room. 
Then I heard the shot, and came in. It 
was the first I knew of it. I’m innocent, 
I tell you! Send me to jail—give me 
twenty years—I don’t care, but don’t try 
me for murder. I tore the card so they'd 
think Strickland planned the burglary. 
We weren't working together. Ask him! 
He'll tell you we weren't. I didn’t know 
he was coming. Ask him; he'll tell you. 
(He crosses left, hammers on _ table.) 
Strickland, tell them, tell them we weren’t 
working together. 

DrinsMorE. Remove the man. (Two 
officers seize him and drag him off left.) 

Guiover. I didn’t kill him! Don’t rail- 
road me! I’m innocent, I tell you! Don't, 
don’t! 

Dinsmore. You may resume your de- 
liberations, gentlemen. 

ForREMAN. We have agreed already, 
Your Honor. 

CrerK. Robert Strickland!  (Strick- 
land rises, advances to center.) Prisoner, 
look upon the jury; jury, look upon the 
prisoner. Gentlemen of the jury, have 
you agreed upon a verdict? 

ForEMAN. We have. 

CierK. And how do you find, gentle- 
men? 

FoREMAN. We find the defendant Not 
Guitty! 

May. Robert! (Falls into his arms.) 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































REVITALIZING 


INCE the Harvard production 

of “Edipus Rex” in 1881, there 

has been a gradually growing 

interest in the production of 

Greek dramatic masterpieces, 
Since 1885, scarcely a year has passed 
in colleges like Beloit and Ripon in 
Wisconsin and Grinnell in Iowa that 
has not seen the production of one of 
the Greek masterpieces in English, in 
versions usually freshly made by the 
classes in Greek drama. With the 
erection of structures like the Greek 
Theater at the University of California, 
an added impetus to interest in the 
ancient drama has been given in the 
West. There Margaret Anglin has 
already presented “Antigone.” In Au- 
gust she will produce “Electra,” “Me- 
dea” and “Iphigenia in Aulis.” With 
such productions the Greek drama 
has finally assumed in America its le- 
gitimate place on the stage not merely 
as an academic tableau and a literary 
exercize in an archaic language, but as 
dynamic, dramatic action of universal 
interest. 

In his recent productions of “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris” and especially of Euri- 
pides’ “The Trojan Women” it is 
evident to all reviewers that Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s purpose was not to edify 
archeologists nor to provide, as the 
New York Nation points out, an object 
lesson for the student of Greek litera- 
ture, but to convince the layman “that 
it is as much worth his while to witness 
a presentation of a play by Euripides 
as of Shakespeare or—shall we say ?— 
of George Bernard Shaw.” “The Tro- 
jan Women” is acutely timely. Mr. 
Barker’s modern audientes in the Yale 
Bowl, the Harvard Stadium, and the 
Stadium of the College of the City of 
New York (which was dedicated with 
a performance of this play) were made 
aware of the horrors of ruthless con- 
quest with a poignancy that the modern 
war correspondent never equals. The 
keynote of this somber tragedy was 
struck in lines which apply trenchantly 
to the present European situation: 


“How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where 
lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to 
die!” 


The principal element in the success 
of Granville Barker’s experiment of 
producing Greek tragedy in open-air 
stadia—not constructed for the produc- 
tion of plays, with unsatisfactory acous- 
tics and many sights and sounds com- 
bining to destroy any semblance of 
dramatic illusion—has been the poetic 
and dramatic translations of the Greek 
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plays by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
His series of translations are published 
by the Oxford University Press. “It 
can hardly be doubted,” as the New 
York Evening Post observes, “that the 
remarkable translation into English 
rhymed verse by Gilbert Murray will 
make its way to multitudes who cannot 
attend the performances. One effect of 
this sudden popularization of a work 
hitherto almost unknown (“The Tro- 
jan Women”) even among persons of 
good education will be that thousands 


GREEK TRAGEDY FOR AMERICAN 











A THEATRICAL JACK OF ALL TRADES 


Harley Granville Barker played all sorts of 
parts on the British stage; after that he became 
manager with J. E. Vedrenne of the Court 
Theater in London; then a successful author of 
plays, like ‘‘The Voysey Inheritance’ and ‘‘The 
Madras House’; but his greatest success has 
been as a producer in the modern manner. His 
latest triumph is the open-air production of Gil- 
bert Murray’s translations of Greek tragedies. 


to whom the greatness of Greek tragedy 
has been a mere empty formula will be 
penetrated by a genuine sense of its 
reality.” Grenville Vernon, in the 
New York Tribune, also pays a trib- 
ute to the genius of Gilbert Murray: 


“In speaking of the performance at 
Yale all else must bow before the name 
of Gilbert Murray. Happy is the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to have obtained at 
last a poet whose translations of the 
Greek tragedians recreate their works 
in. all their majesty and beauty, their 
sense of rhythm and of life. Professor 









Murray’s translation of the Iphigenia is 
a masterpiece, rich in color, throbbing 
with feeling, sublime in its flights of im- 
agery, ever graceful and flexible in dic- 
tion. Exquisite were the choruses, haunt- 
ingly musical, full, as their translator said 
they should be, of sea light and the clash 
of waters. .As Edward Fitz-Gerald be- 
came a creator through his translation of 
Omar Khayyam, so has Gilbert Murray 
through his of Euripides.” 


The most prominent and perhaps the 
most modern note struck in Mr. Bark- 
er’s productions of the Greek tragedies. 
is found in the costumes designed or’ ' 
conceived by Norman Wilkinson. Evi- 
dently Mr. Wilkinson’s costumes were 
impressive to some of the spectators; 
but to many, including a majority of 
the professional critics, they struck a 
strangely incongruous note. Evidently 
Mr. Wilkinson, as the New York Sun 
hints, has absorbed, tho unconsciously, 
some of the oriental grotesquerie that 
marks the work of Leon Bakst, altho 
the New York Herald, for no apparent 
reason, says that Wilkinson has not 
been influenced by Bakst. He was just 
decorative, “wildly decorative,” accord- 
ing to the New York Times. “In the 
last analysis,’ remarks the New York 
Evening Sun, “in spite of the Euri- 
pidean lines, the production of ‘Iphi- 
genia’ is in its atmosphere neither 
Euripides nor Greek. It is Granville 
Barker. It is Mr. Barker plus his faith- 
ful Achates, Norman Wilkinson, deco- 
rator and designer par excellence. An 
exceedingly artistic production and 
planned with great care, it is, however, 
one for which the American stage may 
well be thankful.” 

Certain critics, however, rebelled not 
only against the extremely modern note 
in these productions, but against the 
attempt to produce Greek tragedy with 
any seriousness in open-air stadia in 
no way adapted to that purpose. Louis 
Sherwin, of the New York Globe, con- 
demned the whole enterprize as insin- 
cere and lacking in true dignity. The 
scenery, he insists, was inadequate and 
every vestige of dramatic illusion, in 
the stadium of the City College at least, 
had vanished. Somewhat the same at- 
titude toward the Barker productions 
was taken by the veteran music critic 
of the Tribune, H. E. Krehbiel, who 
wrote: 


a 


“The lightness with which Mr. Baker 
cast tradition to the winds in some re- 
spects and the rigidity with which he 
tried to enforce it in others was ex- 
tremely disturbing to the serious-minded 
among his auditors. His efforts to blend 
entertainment with instruction were in 
some instances unsuccessful, because they 
were incongruous. The scenes in which 


Thoas and his people figured were not. 
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merely diverting—they -were uproari- 
ously funny. They caused uncontrollable 
laughter at Cambridge, as well as at New 
Haven, not because there is humor in 
them but because the costumes and con- 
duct of the Taurian characters were of 
the kind that belong to burlesque and ex- 
travaganza. Of course, the fact that the 
Tauri were barbarians of whom history 
tells us nothing gave the costumer the 
privilege of inventing almost any kind 
of dresses for their king and his sol- 
diery; any kind except the irresistibly 
funny red dust-brush ballet skirts and in- 
verted whisk-broom headdresses_' with 
which Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s irreverent 
fancy clothed them.” 


No less modern in investiture than 
the Greek productions of Granville 
Barker, Isadora Duncan’s recent pro- 
duction of “Edipus” at the Century 
Opera House (soon to be transformed 
into the rank of music-hall by that 
other devotee of the dance, Mr. Ned 
Wayburn) emphasized the dancing 
phase of Greek tragedy, and made of 
the ancient masterpiece a symphony of 
color and movement and light. Miss 
Duncan approached the play in a spirit 
of religious reverence, after the manner 
of Gordon Craig. It was undoubtedly 
the most significant production of the 





NE of the most striking 
facts in the modern dra- 
matic movement is the dem- 
onstration of many contem- 
porary dramatic craftsmen 
that a play may be eminently success- 
tul on the stage and yet be intrinsic- 
ally undramatic judged by the long- 
accepted definitions of dramatic criti- 
cism. This point is made by Archibald 
Henderson, perhaps one of this coun- 
try’s most able students of the modern 
drama in its modern aspects. A con- 
tinually recurring phenomenon, he tells 
us, is nowadays the play. which attains 
popular success on the stage tho con- 
demned by the dramatic critic as not 
“of the theater,” not a real drama. 
Thus the time is ripe for the exhibi- 
tion of creative criticism as applied to 
the new forms and the display of a 
more catholic spirit in judging the 
original, experimental art work of 
to-day. 

One can illustrate sharply the dif- 
ference between ancient and modern 
practice by a comparison of the ideas 
of Aristotle with the ideas of Haupt- 
mann in regard to the drama. Such a 
comparison will serve to make clear, 
in some measure, the most significant 
terms employed in dramatic criticism 
—character, action and drama. In one 
of the most famous passages of all 
dramatic criticism Aristotle says that 








“THE TROJAN WOMEN” 











GREEK TRAGEDY IN MANHATTAN 
The stadium of the College of the City of New York was recently dedicated with a per- 


formance of Euripides’ ““The Trojan Women. 


Lillah McCarthy, Edith Wynne Matthison and 


Granville Barker’s company interpreted the tragedy of war under gray glowering skies. 


season. But the eccentricities of Isa- 
dora Duncan as manager and producer, 
and her love of making speeches, in 
which she insists upon the stupidity 





WHY CONTEMPORARY DRAMA GROWS MORE AND 
MORE “UNDRAMATIC” 





tragedy is not an imitation of men but 
an imitation of life and of action. 
Dramatic action, therefore, adds Aris- 
totle, is not with a view to the repre- 
sentation of character. Character 
comes in as subsidiary to the action. 
Hence the incidents of the plot are at 
the end of a tragedy. The end is the 
chief thing of all. Again, without ac- 
tion there cannot be'a tragedy. There 
may be a tragedy without character. 
The plot, then, is the first principle, 
and, as it were, the soul of a tragedy 
Character holds second place. 

Viewed from any standpoint, insists 
Professor Henderson, whether from 
that of Aristotle alone or from that of 
the dramatic critic of to-day, the as- 
sertion of Aristotle here is so gross 
and exaggerated a distortion of the 
truth as to be a virtual falsity. The 
object of the drama, in Aristotle’s 
view, is to exhibit character in action 
and the two constituents of the drama 
are, therefore, character and action. 
In his new work, “The Changing 
Drama” (published by Henry Holt), 
Professor Henderson pursues the dis- 
cussion: 


“Is it possible, then, for the dramatist 
to utilize either to the exclusion of the 
other? In other words, Aristotle is seek- 
ing the indispensable requirement, the 
absolute differentia or distinguishing char- 
acteristic, of the literary species known as 





of critics in general, seem to have had 
the effect of obliterating any adequate 
journalistic record of this highly ar- 
tistic achievement, 









the drama. Of the two, he chooses ‘plot’ 
as the ‘first principle’ of the drama; and 
he clearly implies the definition that action 
means ‘the incidents and the plot.’ Since 
Aristotle’s day, action has come to mean 
something vastly deeper and more com- 
prehensive than merely ‘the incidents and 
the plot.’ It appears to be a perfectly true 
but perfectly trivial dictum that a fable is 
indispensable to the drama. It is a de- 
liberate perversion of the facts to main- 
tain that this fable is synonymous with 


action. By the same token, a fable is 
equally indispensable for the novel and 
the short-story. Yet, in the light of 


modern dramaturgic practice, even the 
fable is not an indispensable ingredient of 
the drama. The drama may exist without 
a plot; and the contemporary naturalist 
has again and again demonstrated this 
dictum by taking down the fourth wall of 
a room and exhibiting a static picture of 
human life. Such a play is not a play in 
the sense understood by Aristotle; it is 
not essentially narrative, but essentially 
pictorial and atmospheric in its nature. 
The drama need not embody a story of 
human experience; it need only be a pic- 
ture of human existence, real or imagined. 
In the choice of the dramatist, sublimated 
by his art, this picture may be so typical, 
so representative, as in itself to constitute 
a criticism of life, a judgment of society, 
or an ideal striving of the human soul. 
“It has been pointed out that Aristotle 
is guilty of real confusion in thought in 
identifying the story with ‘the incidents 
and the plot.’ If Aristotle really meant, 
as he says, that “without action there 
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cannot be a tragedy,’ again is he refuted 
by the practice of contemporary dramatic 
art. Here we are confronted with the 
fundamental principle, indeed the very 
definition, of the drama; and of necessity 
we must strive anew to arrive at some 
adequate comprehension of the term ac- 
tion. Through the intermediary of Spitta 
in his ‘Die Ratten,’ Hauptmann denies the 
importance of action in the drama and as- 
serts it to be ‘a worthless accident, a sop 
for the grourdlings!’ Certainly, action in 
the sense of physical deeds is no longer 
the obligatory attribute of the drama. 
Speaking in his own person, Hauptmann 
has said: ‘Action upon the stage will, I 
think, give way to the analysis of char- 
acter and to the exhaustive consideration 
of the motives which prompt men to ac- 
tion.’” 


With Aristotle, Professor Hender- 
son continues, the word action signifies 
something material. Brunetiére em- 
ploys the word conflict, which is as 
applicable to the mental, the moral, the 
ethical and the spiritual as to the ma- 
terial and the physical. The one and 
indispensable criterion for the drama, 
according to Brunetiére, is that it shall 
portray a clash of contending desires, 
a stark assertion of the human will 
against strenuous opposition. There 
can be no tragedy without a struggle, 
he says; and there can be no genuine 
emotion for the spectators unless 
something other and greater than life 
is at stake. Not life alone, then, but a 
spiritual issue is the stake of tragedy: 
character, honor, loyalty, integrity, 
fidelity, freedom, justice. 

The problems of duty and desire 
eternally clamor for solution—the prob- 
lems of predestination and freedom, 
of will and inclination, of passion 
and self-restraint. The two  fun- 
damentals which Brunetiére considers 
indisputable in drama are will and 
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struggle. But these, we are reminded, 
are not peculiar to drama. There are 
striking characteristics of other forms 
of literary art. The short story is an 
art-form which has been developed to 
a high state of excellence. Intensive, 
cumulative force is a distinguishing 
characteristic of it. Unity of impression 
is a prime requisite. All the lines must 
converge to a predestined end or cul- 
minating action. Some of the most fin- 
ished specimens of the short story ex- 
hibit the human will in a struggle, a 
clash of contending desires. Even the 
lower forms, such as the detective 
story, give us a struggle of the most 
intense sort. The will of Dupin strug- 
gles to overcome the obstacles pre- 
sented by a series of mysterious, ap- 
parently inexplicable facts. Sherlock 
Holmes is less a personality than a 
volitional intelligence, directing the 
searchlight of imagination and deduc- 
tion in the effort to overcome seeming- 
ly insurmountable obstacles. To ac- 
knowledge that such stories are essen- 
tially dramatic is begging the question. 
The logic of Brunetiére’s theory would 
drive us to the conclusion that they 
are dramas. They may be, indeed, 
proper subjects for dramatization, but 
they are not dramas. 

The suggestior has recently been 
made that crisis rather than conflict is 
the essence of the drama. A crisis is 
a turning point in the progress of a 
series of events, a culmination. As- 
suredly this is an attribute of the 
dramas that fall under Brunetiére’s 
definition. Such dramas, indeed, ex- 
hibit a series of events, of physical or 
psychological import, marked by the 
display of will in action. Crisis, to be 
sure, is one phase, the culminant phase, 
of the struggle of wills. Indeed, such a 





struggle will generally exhibit a chain 
or succession of crises. It must also 
be conceded that this new criterion, 
tho shallower in content, is more com- 
prehensive than the criterion of Brune- 
tiére. Consider the static dramas of 
Maeterlinck in his earlier period, which 
are indubitably short stories in the 
dramatic form. A play such as “The 
Intruder,” exhibiting a struggle of wills, 
is clearly not a drama, according to 
Brunetiere. According to this new 
criterion, it is distinctively a drama, 
since it is an intensive representation 
of a crisis: 


“The point of departure for a new defi- 
nition of drama—a definition at best sug- 
gestive, not final—is the school of con- 
temporary dramatists, including such 
names as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Hauptmann, 
Strindberg, Maeterlinck, Brieux, Shaw, 
Gorky, Wedekind, Barker, St. John Han- 
kin, Schnitzler, Galsworthy. By their 
practice, and not through mere theorizing, 
they have compelled a new rating, a fresh 
interpretation of action in the drama. 
Hitherto action has been universally ac- 
cepted as an indispensable attribute of 
drama, and by critics so remote in times 
and tendency as Aristotle and Maeter- 
linck. The latter, virtually disavowing the 
principle of his own static dramas, has 
said: ‘Do what one will, discover what 
marvels one may, the sovereign law of 
the stage, its essential demand, will always 
be action—there are no words so pro- 
found, so noble and admirable, but they 
will weary us if they leave the situation 
unchanged, if they lead to no action, bring 
about no decisive conflict, or hasten no 
definite solution.’ The whole trend of con- 
temporary dramatic art has been in the 
direction of minifying material action and 
magnifying emotive, psychological, intel- 
lectual and spiritual action. Shaw has 
employed a suggestive description of the 
function of the new drama—‘illumination 
of life.’” 


THE NOTE THAT IS ALWAYS MISSED BY THE 
AMERICAN MUSICIAN 


HIS country devotes an in- 
credible proportion of its an- 
nual income to music. Stated 
in terms of dollars and cents, 
we are the most musical peo- 

ple in history. For all that, the music 
we Americans listen to at concerts is 
not American. That is why Daniel 
Gregory Mason undertakes, in the 
New York Outlook, to answer some 
rather pointed questions. What chance 
has the American composer unless he 
writes ragtime? Is it worth while for 
an American to be a composer? Is 
there any prospect that Americans will 
produce music worthy to be called art? 

In reply, Mr. Mason points out just 
where we Americans fail in music. 
Where we fail is in that subtle, inde- 
finable and indispensable touch which 


may be recognized in artists so di- 
verse, both individually and racially, as 
Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Paderewski, 
even Elgar. What is the secret of this 
distinction ? 


“We may get a clue to the right answer 
by considering a peculiar case, an excep- 
tional case, among ourselves—the excep- 
tion that proves the rule—the case of 
MacDowell. The supreme place he un- 
doubtedly holds among our composers is 
due precisely to this quality of personal 
distinction, of individuality, to the fact 
that his music, in spite of the pronounced 
Grieg and Raff elements in it, does not 
sound quite like that of any one else. 
Technically MacDowell has grave de- 
ficiencies; his harmonic system is singu- 
larly limited, mannered and monotonous; 
his polyphony is weak; his ‘drawing,’ as 
a painter would say, is often halting and 


awkward. His range of expression, 
moreover, is not wide, and within it he 
frequently cloys by an over-sweet senti- 
mentalism. But MacDowell is sincere, 
and he is always himself. There are no 
unfused elements in his style, no out- 
standing features that we feel to have 
been borrowed and not assimilated. His 
style is very narrow, but it is his own. 
And the result is that, altho we shall soon 
forget some of our composers who are 
far cleverer than he, we shall not forget 
MacDowell.” 


The source of the difficulty of the 
American composer’s position is to be 
found in the confusing variety of the 
foreign influence to which he subjects 
himself. His cosmopolitanism is too 
often a flabby eclecticism. His tech- 
nique is miscellaneous. His art, in 





consequence, lacks individuality and his 
style is without distinction. This fea- 
turelessness is the typical defect of 
American compositions, it seems to 
Mr. Mason—typical in spite of some 
notable exceptions. The wonder is, in- 
deed, considering American conditions, 
that our composers have done anything 
at all: 

“Musical composition, involving as it 
does a highly complex technique, arduous 
to acquire, and a free activity of the 
imagination that comes only with leisure, 


THE MUSIC LEAGUE 


requires much time. But it earns no 
money. Hence the composer must earn 
his living by other work, which will oc- 
cupy the time he needs for composing... . 

“Few people probably have any adequate 
idea of the immense complexity of the 
composer’s technique, even as compared 
with that of the prose writer or poet, the 
architect or the painter. The tonal ma- 
terial he works in is incomparably subtle 
and intangible; its relationships, har- 
monic, rhythmic, melodic, contrapuntal, 
which he must learn not only to under- 
stand but to manipulate, are of an in- 
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describable complexity; their difficulties 
are increased manyfold by the empirical 
the many 
different clefs, and of transposing instru- 
ments, which play other notes than those 
written. And all this concerns merely the 
grammar of the art, its elementary basis, 
which, moreover, has until recently been 
so inadequately taught in all our con- 
servatories and colleges that the earnest 
student has had to relearn them for him- 
self in maturity. At a higher level they 
are all the subtle distinctions of musical 
structure and style to be apprehended.” 


methods of notation, use of 


THE MUSIC LEAGUE—A NEW METHOD OF DEVELOPING 


HE constantly increasing num- 
ber of musical artists look- 
ing to America for support 
and livelihood, many of them 
driven to this country on ac- 
count of the war, has tended, as the 
New York Evening Sun remarks in an 
editorial, towards throwing up certain 
difficulties in the way of a fair hearing 
for everybody. The exigencies of such 
conditions naturally work the greatest 
hardships upon young musicians. In 
order to secure a hearing for these 


AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
David Hochstein was the first American ever 
to win all three prizes at the Vienna Conserv- 
atory. He graduated from the Meisterschule 
with the highest honors, appearing subsequently 
in Vienna, Petrograd, Dresden, Berlin and Lon- 
don before he made his New York début. 


artists, the Music League of America 
has increased the scope of its work so 
that a national hearing can be given to 
artists whose sphere has heretofore 
been limited to New York. 

Its chief purpose, as the New York 
Press explains editorially, is to give 
those who truly deserve them oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate their fitness to 
serve the public in professional capaci- 


MUSIC IN AMERICA 


ties and to be commensurately paid 
therefor. 


“Tho the underlying aim of the Music 
League of America is in a measure phil- 
anthropic, it is not intended to be char- 
itable. It will assist singers and instru- 
mentalists of a certain talent and _ skill 
who possess industry, health and char- 
acter, to help themselves and their art 
without destroying the spirit of inde- 
pendence. 

“Save in instances where the capacity 
of a musician shall be generally admitted, 
none shall be accepted as a candidate for 
engagements until he or she has been 
passed on by a committee of impartial ex- 
perts. Nor will influence be permitted 
to advance a musician who cannot con- 
form to one of the four artistic stand- 
ards of classification decided upon as im- 
perative, or to retard the interests of a 
musician whose capability is evident. 

“Among the organizations that will 
consent to engage Music League of Amer- 
ica musicians are women’s musical clubs, 
of which this country has thousands; 
clubs composed of men and women not 
exclusively devoted to music; orchestra 
and choral societies, that are numerous 
in almost every state; independent man- 
agers of musical enterprizes residing in 
cities and towns of various population; 
schools and colleges and citizens who 
have need of expert musical assistance in 
the entertainment of guests at functions 
given from time to time.” 


Altho the Music League offers no 
financial assistance to students or ar- 
tists, it places upon its roster the names 
of eligible artists, who are given en- 
gagements and fill vacancies occurring 
among the artists managed exclusively 
by the league. To music students con- 
templating study in New York City, the 
Music League furnishes without charge 
information regarding their require- 
ments. “What great performers shall 
be found to develop from this begin- 
ning,” the New York Evening Sun 
comments, “is a question which only 
time can answer. . .. The Music 
League is unquestionably embarked up- 
on an enterprize which deserves public 
encouragement and cooperation. Its 
concerts hold unknown seed. The 
flower and fruit will surely appear un- 
der the cultivation bestowed by a public 


which does not lack in love for the best 
music and its interpreters.” 

Among the young musical artists to 
appear exclusively under the manage- 
ment of the Music League of America 
are Louis Cox, May Paterson and Ed- 
na Dunham, Paul Reimers, 
tenor; Royal Dadmun, baritone; Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist; David Hoch- 
stein, violinist; Sara Gurowirsch, cel- 
list; and David Sapirstein, pianist. 
These artists were chosen after a thoro 
trial and investigation, and after com- 
petitions held in New York and other 
cities. Management, booking, advertiz- 
ing of these artists, and the advance of 
all money for their public hearing is to 
be undertaken by the League. The 
League acts as a clearing house for 
five hundred musical artists of various 
kinds. Its directors and guarantors in- 
clude Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman and Mrs. Willard Straight. 


sopranos ,; 


AN AMERICAN 


SINGER 
Miss Louise Cox is a soprano of the Metro- 


Her concerts and recitals 
future by the Music 


politan Opera House. 
will be directed in 
League. 
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AS THE SEAT OF MEMORY 


EMORY is generally held to 
be the mental power of re- 
taining the perceptions re- 
ceived through the senses 
and of recalling them, after 

they have passed away or been dis- 
placed, in the form of images, which 
are more or less vivid and faithful 
copies of the originals. Perceptions 
are thought to come from a real world, 
or at least to bear witness to a reality 
independent of us and external to us. 
Memory is thought to be a kind of 
secondary thing, a copy, a repetition 
or echo of sense perception. Memory, 
therefore, is thought to exist only as a 
state of consciousness and to inform us 
of what was, not of anything that now 
is. 

This very common opinion of the 
nature and function of memory is, in 
the light of the new psychology, con- 
firmed by the latest physiological dis- 
coveries, wholly false and responsible 
for much confusion in current scien- 
tific thought. Bergson lends the weight 


of his great name to a revolutionary 
conception of the function of memory, 
and that illustrious student of the same 
subject, Doctor Wildon Carr, has just 
lectured at King’s College, London, to 


the same purport. Memory, to give 
the words of Doctor Carr, is our 
power to know a reality different in 
kind and not merely in degree from 
the reality we know in external per- 
ception. The reality memory reveals 
is the register or record of our past 
experience which is present in our 
mind even when we are entirely un- 
conscious of it. It may seem that it is 
not a very important matter which of 
the two views is true. “Things re- 
membered are past events and whether 
I carry with me a register of them in 
my unconscious mind, and now and 
then turn my mental vision on to this 
register, or whether memory-images 
exist only when I am conscious of my 
past perceptions, in either case the re- 
sult is the same: I know past events.” 
But this is because in our normal ex- 
perience perception and memory are so 
intimately and immediately related that 
we find it impossible to fix a dividing 
line between them. Each seems to pass 
by imperceptible degrees into the other. 
This is not the case, however, in cer- 
tain kinds of human experience. The 
theory establishes, if true, the fact that 
there is a reality which, in distinction 
from what the physicist calls “matter,” 
we may call “spirit.” This reality ex- 


ists in its own right and subject to its 
own laws. The doctrine declares that 
there is a substance or reality of men- 
tal things just as there is a substance 
or reality of physical things. 

The theory is not a hypothesis more 
or less plausible and possessing a rea- 
sonable amount of probability. It is 
a theory which can be submitted to the 
test of experiment and can appeal to 
the direct evidence of scientifically 
established fact. Doctor Carr thus 
writes in the London Atheneum: 


“The organ which is concerned with all 
the intellectual processes—perceiving, re- 
membering, choosing, and willing—is the 
cerebrum or great brain. The proof of 
this is established by experiments in phys- 
iology and by the study of comparative 
anatomy. Our knowledge of the minute 
structure of this organ has been largely 
increased in late years by the formulation 
of the neuron theory. A neuron is a dis- 
tinct unit, leading its own independent 
life, connected functionally, not structur- 
ally, with its neighbors, connected also 
by nerve fibers with a sensitive surface 
or a muscle. Each neuron has a cell 
body from which branches extend. The 
branches of distinct neurons clasp one 
another without actually joining at what 
are named synapses. We are able, there- 
fore, to picture the neural process as 
occurring very much in the manner of 
the passage of an electric current through 
a circuit in which there are interposed 
resistances. The resistances are at the 
synapses, and these must act something 
like the glow-lamps on an electric-light 
installation. We suppose, therefore, that 
the neural process is the propagation of a 
vibration received at the sense organs as 
a stimulus and ending at a muscle, the 
contraction of which gives back the move- 
ment to the external world. All variety 
is due to the immense diversity of the 
paths which may be followed, the choice 
of which will determine the resulting ac- 
tion. The process is purely physical and 
quantitative, and theoretically calculable 
from beginning to end. The psychical 
process which it seems to occasion is, on 
the other hand, qualitatively distinguished. 
It begins with a sensation located in a 
sense organ, becomes a perception, then 
a desire or volition or conation, ending in 
a purposive ‘action. 

“The structure of the nervous system 
leaves no doubt whatever about the func- 
tion in one important respect. It is clear- 
ly not contrived for the translation of 
material of any kind whatever from one 
part of the system to another, as, for 
example, the blood-vessels are; it is con- 
trived solely for the transmission of 
movement by the propagation of vibra- 
tions.” 


This fact seems positively, Doctor 
Carr says, to invite a mechanical ex- 
plariation of memory. If we suppose 
that perception is in some way gener- 
ated by the propagation of a stimulus 
through the neurons of the cerebral 
cortex, then, if we also suppose memory 
to be the retention or recall of percep- 
tion, the physical analogy fits the theory 
exactly. If a movement is propagated 
in any medium against a resistance, the 
path it makes for itself will leave its 
trace behind in the form of a weakened 
resistance along that path. To sum 
this part of the subject up: The or- 
dinary view is that the brain may not 
actually create perceptions and memory 
but at least it provides the conditions 
of their generation, this being its chief 
end or function. According to the new 
theory, the sole and only function of 
the cerebral cortex is to provide the 
means to the living creature of con- 
trolling its actions, to enable it to give 
effect to its power to choose and will 
its movements. The brain is not even 
the condition of the existence of per- 
ception and memory! These are in- 
herent in the life of the creature. The 
brain is simply the organ which enables 
these mental faculties to intervene to 
control the bodily action: 


“There are therefore two views which 
may be held of the function of the cere- 
brum. According to the one, it has en- 
dowed us with the faculties of perceiv- 
ing and remembering, and has for this 
purpose been evolved. According to the 
other, it has brought with it no new facul- 
ties, but it has enlarged the range of our 
activity by providing us with a con- 
trivance which enables us to replace or 
supplement unconscious and automatic 
action with freely chosen and willed ac- 
tion. Perception and memory are in this 
view not the end or purpose of cerebral 
function, but a means to an end. They 
are the condition of free action. 

“Perception and memory are distinct 
psychical processes, but their relative im- 
portance is very different according to 
which of these views we hold. If the end 
or purpose of the great brain is knowl- 
edge, perception will seem to be its main 
function, and memory a sort of reflection, 
a power of retaining and reviving the per- 
ception in an attenuated form. If, on the 
other hand, we see in the brain the organ 
which admits a greater freedom and a 
wider range and scope to our bodily ac- 
tions, then memory will seem immensely 
more important, and even more primitive 
as a psychical power, than perception. It 
is therefore very important to see exactly 
what physiology can teach us. 
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“Briefly we may say that all attempts to 
localize perceptive or imaginative centers 
in the brain have failed. It does not fol- 
low that there are no such centers, but 
confident anticipations like that of Wundt 
that the appreciative center would be 
found to be localized in the forepart of 
the frontal hemispheres have received 
no support from experiment. The only 
localization which has been successfully 
demonstrated is that of the motor cen- 
ters which control the various muscular 
systems connectéd with face, joints, limbs, 
etc. And when comparison is made with 
lower and more primitive forms in the 
evolution of the cortex, it is seen that 
with the growth and development of the 
organ these motor areas tend to increase 
and become more differentiated, so that 
more and more muscles and muscular 
systems are subordinated to a higher con- 
trol. For example, in the rabbit no center 
in the cerebral hemispheres controlling 
the movements of the hind limbs has been 
discovered, but in the cat there has been.” 


Everything leads us to suppose that 
in the evolution of the organ the more 
important movements connected with 
the head and special sense centers were 
the first to be represented, and that 
other muscular movements of the body 
and limbs have been added by continu- 
ous development. When we consider 
that motor centers are easier to detect 
than sensory centers, for the obvious 
reason that a muscular movement is 
observable while a sensation felt or 
image perceived is not, and further 
that experiments can be conducted only 
on animals under the influence of anes- 
thetics, or on patients who are uncon- 
scious by reason of injury or disease, 
it is not surprizing that the far greater 
part of the cerebral structures is quite 
beyond our power to resolve into spe- 
cial functions, and no argument can 


WAR UNDER WATER 


be based upon our failure. It is quite 
another case with regard to memory. 
If memory be dependent on the brain 
in the sense that the memory images 
are preserved there in the form of im- 
pressions or dispositions—if, in fact, 
memory be in any way dependent on 
the particular form of the elements 
which compose the brain—it must cer- 
tainly follow that particular recollec- 
tions, being dependent on particular 
structures, will cease to exist when 
these particular structures are de- 
stroyed. Loss of memory in such case 
will not be merely the impairing or 
enfeebling of a faculty, it will be also 
the definite obliteration of particujar 
images corresponding to definite in- 
jury of nerve substance. We can 
bring this hypothesis to the test of ex- 
periment: 


“Of the localizations of function in the 
cerebral hemispheres one has been estab- 
lished on the clearest. evidence, namely, 
the center which governs the movements 
of articulation connected with speech. It 
is located on the second convolution of 
the left temporo-sphenoidal region. Any 
injury to this region such as the obstruc- 
tion of a blood-vessel, or any loss or 
deterioration of tissue due to accident or 
disease, manifests itself immediately in 
some disturbance of the faculty of using 
and of interpreting spoken words. The 
part we must suppose memory to play in 
the exercise of the function of articulate 
speech is of overwhelming importance. 
When we hear a person conversing, all 
that can actually be said to come to the 
mind from the world without the body is 
a continuous sensation of sound.” 


In the mental disorder known as au- 
ditory aphasia, the nature of the mal- 
ady in great measure depends upon 
the question whether particular cere- 
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bral injury does not involve the de- 
struction of particular memory images. 
It is a disorder due to an injury of the 
region of the brain in which the centers 
of control of articulate speech are sit- 
uated. It does not involve deafness, 
there is no apparent loss of power to 
receive the sound sensations, but there 
is total failure to interpret them, to 
evoke the memories which they have 
usually evoked and which give them 
meaning. The words heard may be 
quite familiar, but the power to under- 
stand them is lost. Here, then, we 
have a case in which brain injury 
affects memory and memory alone. It 
seems at first as tho just what on the 
ordinary theory we should expect to 
happen does happen. It seems as tho 
the word memories must have been lo- 
cated in the injured part of the brain 
and have consequently perished. The 
most careful investigation has failed to 
confirm this view: 


“On the contrary, it is now generally 
recognized that the loss of word-memory 
is rather a consequence of the interrup- 
tion of a cerebral function than the direct 
effect of the injury. What we have to 
deal with in aphasia is the failure of a 
particular part of the cerebral cortex to 
fulfil its function of continuing sensory 
excitation into coordinated motor reac- 
tions. There is a break in the circuit, 
throwing out of gear the special con- 
trivance by which ideas are translated 
into actions, in this case the actions be- 
ing those implied in language and speech. 
The mental control of these actions is 
dependent on the motor contrivance. 
Memory is not necessarily destroyed, but 
it is rendered useless. It is possible to 
show in many individual cases of this 
disorder that there is no actual loss of 
memory, but only an abeyance of its 
functioning.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE SUPER-SUBMARINE IN THE 


HERE is every reason to be- 
lieve that during the past few 
months Germany has launched 
and fitted out at least a score 
of what London Engineering 

calls “submersible cruisers” or “super- 
submarines,” one of which is known to 
be fitted with engines of seven thou- 
sand horse-power. These vessels are 
of from eight hundred to a thousand 
tons displacement and they are con- 
siderably over two hundred feet long. 
Of this class of vessel is the U-36, 
which made a capture of a Dutch ship 
under exciting circumstances not so 
long ago. It has been remarked re- 
garding that submersible in particular 
that her very size exposes her unduly 
to danger in channel waters. The 
opinion was expressed that she would 
easily succumb to a destroyer—the 
type which makes it a special duty to 
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pursue the submarine—altho the or- 
dinary submarine ought to have a rea- 
sonable chance to evade the destroyer. 
Some experts in construction can not 
admit that the super-submarine ought 
to fall an easier prey to the destroyer 
than the ordinary submarine. The 
submarines belonging to Germany be- 
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fore the war began had a surface speed 
of only fifteen knots and a submerged 
speed of ten knots. The new type have 
a surface speed of from twenty to 
twenty-four knots and an under-water 
speed of at least twelve knots. They 
are also fitted with engines which can 
be reversed from full speed ahead to 
full speed astern in ten seconds. It 
would seem, therefore, that such vessels 
would be more likely to escape from a 
destroyer attack than one of the older 
craft. 

These new submersibles are armed 
with four tubes, two forward and two 
aft, firing nineteen and a half inch tor- 
pedoes with war heads charged with 
tri-nitro-toluol. In addition, they are 
fitted with an anti-aircraft gun and two 
fourteen-pounders. These are mounted 
on disappearing carriages, which are 
automatically driven or drawn below 
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the surface of the deck as soon as the 
pumps are set to work to submerge the 
vessel. 


“Germany has always aimed at obtain- 
ing the most powerful engines possible 
for their size for her submarine service, 
as well as at securing for her boats the 
greatest possible radius of action. For 
months before the war broke out Krupp’s 
and the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirn- 
berg A.-G. had been experimenting with 
the Diesel engine with a view to evolving 
a type which should be eminently suited 
for use in submarine craft. Krupp’s have 
worked principally on a two-stroke en- 
gine, in which, as there is no scavenging 
stroke, as it is called, the scavenging, or 
cleansing, of the cylinder from the burnt 
gases is effected by a separate compressor 
and a system of 
valves in the cylin- 
der head. The de- 
sign of the engine 
is quite away from 
the usual lines: 
three working cyl- 
inders are fitted at 
each side of the 
high-pressure com- 
pressor, and two 
double - acting 
pumps for sca- 
venging are placed 
at the extreme end 
of the bed. 

“The M. A. N. 
firm are also elab- 
orating a_ two- 
stroke Diesel en- 
gine at Niirnberg, 
and several of the 
German super-sub- 
marines. are be- 
lieved to be fitted 
with engines turn- 
ed out from their 
works. The en- 
gines are of the eight-cylinder, 2000- 
horse-power type, and two engines are 
fitted in each boat.” 
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But it is not only in speed and size 
that developments have been made 
through the industry and efficiency of 
the Germans. The “sight” of the sub- 
marine has been greatly improved and 
the modern periscope is fitted with a 
compass by means of which it is pos- 
sible for a helmsman to steer to frac- 
tions of a degree instead of, as hither- 
to, to quarter-points only. 


“By this the accuracy with which a 
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torpedo can be fired is greatly enhanced, 
and in the newest boats it is possible to 
obtain the bearings of an enemy ship 
from a distance of some miles away and 
set a course which, without it being ne- 
cessary to use the periscope again, will 
bring the boat to a point from which a 
torpedo may be fired with an absolute 
certainty of its hitting its mark. The 
earlier forms of periscopes were frail and 
leaky and a constant source of trouble. 
The new type are not only robust, but the 
glasses have no tendency to become 
cloudy, and, no matter in what position 
the object viewed may be, the image 
thrown is always erect, and not at times 
inverted, as in the older instruments. The 
bearing of the object viewed is indicated 
by a movable pointer on a fixed dial. 
The new pattern of periscope is so ar- 
ranged that if desired a magnifier can 
be brought into operation whereby a ves- 
sel invisible to the naked eye can be seen 
and its exact position calculated with 
mathematical precision. Once this has 
been worked out, the submarine, as has 
already been mentioned, can be submerged 
and her periscope drawn in and an un- 
der-water course pursued until the exact 
position at which the torpedo should be 
fired is arrived at. It may be added that 
in all modern vessels the firing can be 
done ‘from the periscope,’ i. e., the officer 
who is watching the periscope and tell- 
tale when they are in use can himself fire 
the torpedoes without leaving his post.” 


Signalling is done on a submarine in 
the same way as on a surface ship, but 
when the vessel is submerged it is car- 
ried out by messages sent through a 
modified form of submarine bell, the 
vibrations of which are picked up by 
the microphone. Submarines are ex- 
ceptionally noisy when submerged, and 
in order that messages may be sent and 
received correctly, the operator sits in 
a sound-proof compartment: 


“Attention may be drawn to the fact 
that a submarine of the modern type 
which is rammed by a merchantman, or 
even war vessel, may quite easily be un- 
injured; indeed, it is a most difficult 
thing to sink a submerged cruiser by 
ramming her. They are fitted, it .must 
be mentioned, with double hulls, the outer 
skin being comparatively thin, whilst the 
inner hull is stout, as it has to withstand 
the full hydrostatic pressure. The space 
between these hulls is sub-divided by 
numerous bulkheads, and whilst some of 
these spaces are water tanks for sinking 
purposes, in others the heavy fuel oil used 
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Details of the German submarine as if cut down the middle—the bow is on the right-hand side. 
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with the engines is stored. Any two of 
these spaces—in some boats more than 
two—could be flooded without the rising 
powers of the boat being impaired. Con- 
sequently when a merchantman rams a 
submersible of the latest type and re- 
ports that a film of oil rose to the sur- 
face at the spot where the under-sea boat 
disappeared, the great probability is that 
the latter was uninjured, and that all that 
has been done has been to pierce her outer 
skin and allow the contents of one of her 
fuel tanks to escape.” 


Altho the new German submarines 
can be entered by two hatches, the one 
generally used, says the naval expert 
of the London Mail, who has lately 
made a study of the type, is on the top 
of the conning tower. Descending by 
a steep ladder, the visitor finds himself 
in an oval tower, about ten feet long 
and six feet high. It is of steel armor 
four inches thick. The ends of the 
two periscopes come down through the 
conning tower roof and their eye- 
pieces are placed at a convenient level. 
One is used by the quartermaster or 
steersman and has the steering-wheel 
close to it. The other is the captain’s 
periscope and has beside it a voice pipe 
to the man at the diving rudders below, 
a pressure gauge and an engine-room 
telegraph: 


“When submerging to attack an enemy, 
all openings in the boat are closed; the 
mast is folded along the deck; the oil en- 
gines are stopped and the terrific din 
which they make ceases. The air pressure 
in the boat is raised by pumps to test her 
staunchness. Then the diving rudders 
are set downwards to elevate the stern 
and depress the bows, forcing the boat 
under, and a certain number of ballast 
tanks are filled with water by opening 
the flooding valves and” admitting the 
sea. Just as in an aeroplane there is 
risk in vol-planing too hurriedly, so there 
is danger for a submarine in a too pre- 
cipitate dive. She is tested to stand a 
pressure of 150 ft. of water; if she rushed 
down to 300 ft. or 400 ft. her sides 
would be crumpled in and everyone in 
her killed. There is, however, a special 
device for automatically adjusting the 
depth at which the boat runs, as the gov- 
ernor controls the speed of a steam en- 
gine. 

“All but the newest German boats are 
armed with torpedo tubes placed forward, 
and to aim them it is necessary to aim 
the whole boat, as they are fixed and can- 
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IRRESISTIBLE FLASHLIGHT 


THE CHIEF WEAPON OF THE SUBMARINE: THE TORPEDO 


The machinery for super-heating air, which has increased the range of the torpedo to so considerable an extent is a secret. 


The letters at and 


near the surface ship refer to the following:—A. Safety-pin removed just before the torpedo is discharged. A. to B. Delay action check is placed on 


the engine during passage from A. to point of striking water, B. 


At B. the water turns the fan, or release-propeller. 


At C. the fan is fully un- 


screwed, and the striker-rod is free to act after a small pin (a third safety-check) has been broken by the striker being driven in by impact with 


the object attacked. 


not be moved. . There are either two or 
four. The largest new German sub- 
marines have also a tube at the stern end 
of the boat. The torpedoes for them are 
introduced through a special hatch at the 
base of the conning tower and carried 
forward through the boat—a very slow 
and awkward business. When cruising 
the tubes are kept loaded with torpedoes, 
which are placed in them either through 


From B. to C. is forty feet. 


an opening in the breech, exactly as in a 
gun, or through a door in the side. When 
a favorable opportunity for firing has 
come, a cap which covers the outboard 
end of the tube is moved on one side, 
and the torpedo is driven from the tube 
by the expansion of a charge of com- 
pressed air. As it flies out of the tube 
a lever strikes a trigger in the torpedo 
and sets the engines in it running. 





“The largest German torpedo at pres- 
ent is 20 in. in diameter and 20 ft. in 
length; it has a range of 10,000 yards and 
a speed at the start of 48 knots. In the 
head it carries a charge of 290 lbs. of 
‘TNT’ or tri-nitro-toluol, a high explosive 
of terrific power, very similar to the 
British lyddite. The torpedo is itself a 
small submarine, though without any hu- 
man crew on board.” 


EFFORT TO RESCUE THE BIRD FROM THE LURE 
OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 


N eminent Dutch naturalist who 
made a careful study of the 
manner in which lighthouses 
cause the death of such vast 
numbers of birds all over the 

world has found that in most instances 
the creature is not killed by the impact 
of dashing against the lighthouse win- 
dow, but by exhaustion from flying 
around and around the light. Orni- 
thologists consulted by the United 
States Lighthouse Board have for a 
long time striven in vain to devise some 
method of reducing the mortality among 
birds of all species resulting from this 
propensity. Other nations have felt the 
importance of the problem and on the 
rocky. ledges around the great light- 
house at Terschelling, in Holland, as 
many as a thousand birds have been 
found dead in a single morning. 

Many of the birds succeed in veering 
off as they fly towards the light and so 
reach land in safety. For a large mi- 
nority of the birds the lights possess a 
fatal attraction. The victims circle 
around the monstrous lamp just as a 
moth whirls about a drawing-room 
lamp or parlor gas-flame on summer 


evenings, until they drop in the ex- 
haustion of death. 

Gruesome records have been com- 
piled after a foggy or misty night, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas Moult, whose 
paper we find in Bird Lore. The fas- 
cination of the lighthouse, however, 
seems neutralized to some extent in the 
countervailing brilliance of the moon 
when it shines brightly. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable along the coast of 
the English Channel, where the most 
tragical consequences ensue through 
the isolation of the lighthouses along 
the routes of migrating birds. At St. 
Catherine’s Lighthouse, which is a no- 
torious destroyer of birds, the dead lie 
piled up in a single morning to the 
number of several hundreds now and 
then. The greater fascination of the 
solitary light finds an even better il- 
lustration in the Gulf of Mexico, where 
birds hurl themselves blindly against 
the lighthouse and kill themselves by 
direct impact. Huge pelicans, weigh- 
ing at least forty pounds, flying at a 
speed greater than any aeroplane has 
yet attained, are smashed into a pulp. 
Usually they strike the walls of the 


keeper’s room, just below the light, 
rather than the glass. On the other 
hand, the lure of the great lighthouse 
at Atlantic City, in New Jersey, where 
the coast is often lighted very bril- 
liantly by gay illuminations, is so effect- 
ively counteracted that the bird mor- 
tality is negligible. 

The great improvements which have 
been made in the lenses designed for 
lighthouse purposes during recent years 
tend to increase the lure of the light- 
house for the migratory bird. The 
sinister reputation of the most famous 
of the English electric lighthouses, St. 
Catherine’s, from the standpoint of the 
ornithologist, is due to what, from the 
standpoint of the optical engineer, is a 
subject for congratulation. Some years 
since it was decided to bring this bea- 
con up to date, the light being changed 
from the fixed to the revolving class, 
with a five-second flash once every 
thirty seconds.* 

“The effect in the sky was somewhat 


curious. It recalled a huge and illumi- 
nated cart wheel or Catherine wheel, lying 


*LicutsHips anp LicutHovuses. By F. A. Tal- 
bot. Lippincott. 
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flat on its side, throwing its rays to all 
points of the compass in a steadily mov- 
ing circle. This practice had been bor- 
rowed from the French, who went so 
far as to introduce a twenty-four-panel 
system, and, as in France, the St. Cath- 
erine’s light, when first brought into 
service, was not a complete success. The 
French considered that, by distributing 
the light through as many panels as pos- 
sible, the question of bringing the flashes 
into action at short intervals would be 
facilitated, ignoring the fact that by so 
doing the intensity of each ray was im- 
poverished. In other words, with the 
twenty-four-panel light each panel only 
received and threw out one-twenty-fourth 
part of the volume of light emitted by 
the arc. Similarly, in the St. Catherine’s 
light only one-sixteenth part of the light 
produced was thrown through each panel. 
A few years ago the optical system was 
replaced by an apparatus having fewer 
panels. The light thrown from the Isle 
of Wight pharos, with its beam exceed- 
ing 5,000,000 candle-power, represents a 
marked advance upon the oil light which 
it displaced, and certainly it ranks as the 
most brilliant light in the English Chan- 
nel, 

“A few years ago another magnificent 
light was brought into service in the 
North Sea by the installation of elec- 
tricity in the lighthouse of Heligoland. 
With characteristic Teuton thoroughness, 
the Germans discussed the question of 
the illuminant for this beacon in all its 
bearings, and resolved to introduce the 
most powerful light possible... . 

“Before the installation was placed in 
the lighthouse at Heligoland, it was sub- 
mitted to searching tests at the Nuirn- 


NATURE AND 


LTHO controversy of the char- 
acteristic sort rages between 
newspapers’ in London and 
newspapers in Berlin regard- 
ing the side which began the 

use of asphyxiating gases in the 
trenches, the fact that such gases are 
used is now admitted everywhere. 
Rigid as has been the investigation 
into the nature of these vapors, the 
subject is still involved in some mys- 
tery, altho the Medizinische Wochcen- 
schrift says they are henceforth to be- 
come a regular feature of the war on 
land and are likely to exert an impor- 
tant influence on the destinies of the 
campaign in the trenches. The gases, 
says the report of the Belgian com- 
mission of inquiry, seem to be of 
several kinds—chloride, formal vapor, 
nitrous vapor, sulphureous anhydrate 
and others not yet determined. One 
is said to be a synthetic product of some 
complexity, the ingredients so far de- 
fying analysis. To drive the gases for- 
ward the Germans are accused of using 
fires lighted in front of the trenches, 
bombs thrown into the trenches of the 
enemy by hand and by machine, tubes 
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berg works of the builders. These trials 
proved that with a current of only 26 
ampéres the average intensity was as high 
as 34,000,000 candle-power, with a maxi- 
mum of nearly 40,000,000 candle-power ; 
while with 34 ampéres the average in- 
tensity rose to approximately 40,000,000, 
with a maximum of nearly 43,000,000 
candle-power. Accordingly, the terms of 
the contract were fulfilled completely. 
“The searchlights throw their rays from 
a massive conical tower, the focal plane 
of which is 272 feet above sea-level. In 
average weather the rays are visible at a 
distance of twenty-three nautical miles, 
and under the most advantageous weather 
conditions visibility is limited only by the 
curvature of the earth, although on a 
clear night the light is seen from Biisun, 
which is about thirty-five miles away.” 


These and similar developments were 
having the most fatal effects upon bird 
life in European countries until the 
outbreak of the war. The darkening 
or extinction of lighthouse beacons 
along the bird routes to most northern 
European countries has been a blessing 
to the birds themselves, altho it con- 
fronts shipping with a dire peril. How- 
ever, a more permanent relief than a 
European war or a brilliant illumina- 
tion in the neighborhood of a light- 
house has been discovered now. Any- 
one who has watched the moth circling 
the candle flame at home will have no- 
ticed that the intensity of the fascina- 
tion has not prevented a moth from 
coming at intervals to rest on the rim 
of the candle stick. In the same way 





the naturalists of Holland have dis- 
covered that if perches are fixed around 
the lighthouse beacon a little below the 
strongest beams, the birds will use them 
as resting places when they become 
tired. At Terschelling the perches 
were used with gratifying results and 
the mortality has been reduced to a 
trifling proportion of what it had been. 
The birds, already exhausted from 
their previous travels, fly up to the 
lamp as before and circle around until 
complete exhaustion compels them to 
grope in the underlying darkness for 
a resting place. They find the perches 
and pause there, staring at the irre- 
sistible light until sufficient strength is 
regained to enable them to circle the 
lamp again or until dawn arrives. Mr. 
Moult writes: 


“At the Saint Catherine’s Point light 
the English authorities have studied care- 
fully the location of the perches, for to 
be effectual they must be fixed into posi- 
tion with extreme care. Placing the 
perches, which are preferably lengths of 
gas-piping, in the full glare of the lamp 
is useless, and yet they must be located 
within view of the beams or the birds 
will not roost. The American Lighthouse 
Board has recently become interested in 
the remedy installed at Terschelling, and 
tho in all countries to which the birds 
migrate oversea there is still the doubt 
as to whether or not the device will suc- 
ceed with any but the smaller migrating 
birds, there is at least the probability of 
its general application since a better rem- 
edy seems beyond human invention.” 


EFFECT OF ASPHYXIATING GASES 
IN THE TRENCHES 


which spurt out vapor and shells filled 
with asphyxiating compounds. The 
effects were palpable several yards 
from their source in some instances 
and a hundred feet in others. After 
a minute or a minute and a half, the 
men reached by the gases are seized 
with vomiting. They spit blood. The 
inside of the mouth grows sore and 
painful. The victims are seized with 
a species of stupor lasting some hours. 
An English physician at the front re- 
ports to The British Medical Journal: 


“The clinical phenomena seem to vary 
to some extent, as might be expected from 
the fact that the degree of the concen- 
tration of the gas which reaches differ- 
ent individuals must vary greatly. Ina 
general way the phenomena may be said 
to be those of acute bronchitis, but there 
are two features which very materially 
distinguish the cases from ordinary in- 
stances of acute bronchitis. The out- 
pouring of mucus is immediate and ex- 
treme—so extreme, that the bronchi seem 
full of fluid, and the patient stands in 
danger of being drowned in his own se- 
cretions. Should he escape this risk, the 
bronchial auscultatory phenomena sub- 
side with some rapidity, and the patient’s 


color improves; nevertheless, the respira- 
tion continues to be hurried and panting. 
The appearances strongly suggest a con- 
dition of acidosis. The blood of a cer- 
tain number of patients who exhibit this 
great rapidity of respiration unaccom- 
panied by auscultatory evidence of a de- 
gree of bronchitis sufficient in itself to 
account for is being investigated. In re- 
gard to the nature of the gas, the color of 
the ground-skimming clouds formed by it 
is described sometimes as greenish yellow, 
sometimes as yellowish brown, sometimes 
as red brown, but people often differ on 
color questions, and most of the facts 
that are definitely known favor the as- 
sumption that the gas is chlorine rather 
than bromine—for example, more par- 
ticularly the fact that the vapor turns brass 
buttons green and steel bayonets and fit- 
tings black.. There is also the considera- 
tion that chlorine is easy to prepare and 
very cheap; bromine is more costly. Both 
gases are heavy, and the sodium hypo- 
sulphite said to have been found in the 
respirators worn by the German troops 
who advanced behind the screen of vapor 
would be as effective against one gas 
as the other.” 


The moans of the men in the Liver- 
pool hospitals are described in The 
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Daily Post of that city as “awful,” and 
“they sit up, swaying about, fighting 
and gasping for breath.” Their faces 
and bodies are a muddy, purple black, 
their eyes glazed and foam comes from 
their mouths. Their lungs are “turned 
to liquid,” and the doctors say they 
have the appearance of men on the 
point of death from drowning. Nurses 
and doctors must work night and day 
to give relief. Dr. J. S. Haldane’s re- 
port on the nature of the asphyxiating 
gases used by the Germans leaves little 
doubt that chlorine or bromine was the 
chief agent employed in the cases of 
victims in English hospitals. Professor 
H. B. Baker, the chemist, is at work 
on the analytical side of the problem, 
but the evidence gathered by London 
Nature indicates, it says, that the fumes 
floated by the wind to the line of the 
allies in northern France and Belgium 
were chlorine. It could scarcely be 
bromine, as at ordinary pressure that 
is a liquid below a well-ascertained de- 
gree of heat and at ordinary temper- 
atures would not give off its vapor 
with sufficient rapidity to cause the 
seven-foot bank of gas that drifted on 
to the trenches of the allies. The color 
of the cloud would have been a rich 
brown and not the greenish or yel- 
lowish green color so frequently de- 
scribed in the despatches. The evi- 
dence undoubtedly points to chlorine: 


“Chlorine gas is 2.45 times heavier than 
air, and if discharged ‘down wind’ 
would only slowly rise, so that at a dis- 
tance of one hundred yards from its 
point of disengagement the bank of fume 
might be expected to be six or seven feet 
deep, but with bromine vapor, which is 
more than five times the weight of air, 
the thickness of the layer of vapor would, 
under the same conditions, be much less. 
Liquid chlorine has, for many years, been 
a commercial article: the gas is liquefied 
by a pressure of six atmospheres at 0° C., 
and is stored in lead-lined steel cylin- 
ders, being largely exported for use in 
the extraction of gold in localities where, 
from difficulties of transport, plant and 
materials for making the gas in situ 
would be more expensive. 

“It is said that such cylinders, 4 ft. 6 in. 
long, were sunk in the German trenches 
and were connected to pipes six feet long 
pointing towards the Allies’ lines: under 
these conditions, intense cold would be 
produced at the point where the cylinders 
discharged into the delivery pipes by 
gasification of the liquid and expansion; 
this would soon check the rapid produc- 
tion of gas, and the white smoke seen be- 
hind the greenish cloud of gas may well 
have been caused by brushwood fires 
lighted above the delivery pipes to warm 
them and prevent stoppage. 

“Although all the evidence and the 
symptoms found in the unfortunate vic- 
tims overcome at this particular section 
of the line point to chlorine as the gas 
employed, there seems every probability 
that liquid bromine has also been used in 
shells or grenades, which, bursting in the 
air, would scatter the liquid under con- 
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WAR’S 


LAST SLEEP 


The suffocating effect of the gases was so complete that men lay in some instances eight hours 


in a stupor, 


ditions that would rapidly gasify it, when 
the weight of the vapor would cause it 
to descend on the troops below. 

“Both chlorine gas and bromine vapor, 
when present to the extent of 5 per cent. 
in air, rapidly cause death by suffocation, 
by acting on the mucous linings of the 
nose, throat, and lungs, so causing acute 
inflammation; but bromine poisoning is 
generally distinguishable by the skin of 
the victim being stained yellow, and the 
intense action on the eyes, which is much 
greater than with chlorine. 

“The Germans have an unfailing source 
of bromine in the crude carnallite, worked 
at Stassfurt for the production of po- 
tassium chloride, but when full particu- 
lars are available it will probably be found 
that, besides such obvious asphyxiants as 
chlorine, bromine, and -sulphur dioxide, 
they have also employed compounds of a 
more complex character.” 


All that has been achieved by the 
Germans with their asphyxiating gases 
so far impresses a chemist, writing in 


the London Standard, as “cheap.” 
They have discovered nothing new, he 
says. Every student of chemistry in 
the universities knows quite well the 
peculiarities of all the heavy poison- 
ous gases. Heavy they must be. Other- 
wise they would float upward and away. 
Poisonous they doubtless are or they 
would not achieve the purpose. If the 
heavy gases were sulphur dioxide or 
nitrogen peroxide, or even carbonic 
acid gas, they would soon diffuse and 
the infantry that followed their spread- 
ing would get into a line of suffocation 
nearly, if not quite, as badly polluted 
as it was a few minutes before. Their 
fighting efficiency would not be very 
great, and this is why the Germans in 
some instances suffered so much be- 


and in other cases they 


never emerged. 
cause of their own gases. Damp hand- 
kerchiefs over the mouth and nose are 
adequate protection to this authority. 
There is no need for any special mask 
or smoke helmet, he thinks. The one 
peculiarity common to most of the 
cheaply made poisonous gases is that 
they easily dissolve in water and that 
if the air containing a small quantity 
of them is breathed through a wet cloth 
the wet in the cloth will take to itself 
all the bad gas and give comparatively 
clean air to the fighting man’s lungs. 
The aggravated symptoms of some of 
the patients may be due to idiosyncrasy 
or to a complication as the result of 
some debilitated condition. There are, 
it is true, one or two mysterious ingre- 
dients in some of the asphyxiating 
shells, but when these have been ana- 
lyzed it will be an easy matter, in all 
probability, to find a protective com- 
pound. On the other hand, there is 
the language of the report issued by 
Sir John French, which we quote from 
the London Lancet: 


“Since the enemy first made use of this 
method of covering his advance with a 
cloud of poisoned air he has repeated it 
both in offense and defense whenever the 
wind has been favorable. 

“The effect of this poison is not merely 
disabling or even painlessly fatal, as sug- 
gested in the German press. Those of its 
victims who do not succumb on the field 
and can be brought into hospital suffer 
acutely, and in a large proportion of cases 
die a painful and lingering death. Those 
who survive are in little better case, as 
the injury to their lungs appears to be of 
a permanent character and reduces them 
to a condition which points to their being 
invalids for life. These effects must be 
well known to the German scientists.” 
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EUGENIC NECESSITY FOR A MORE ECCENTRIC TYPE 
OF HUMAN CHARACTER 


S THE sstatistics compiled by 
eugenic laboratories yield to 
closer analysis ‘it becomes 
more and more obvious to 
London Biometrika that civil- 

ized society stands at present in great 
need of a more eccentric type of human 
character. This conclusion has been 
set forth time and again by experts 
in eugenics. An eccentric in human 
character is the equivalent of a 
“sport” in botany. Man’s failure to 
appreciate the importance of this truth 
results in that elimination or discour- 
agement of the eccentric human being 
which does such harm to the race. 
Democracy is partly responsible. The 
tendency of modern civilization is to- 
ward a type of character eager to con- 
form to some general standard, either 
of good form or of efficiency. The 
net result is the conspicuous tendency 
to mediocrity, to sameness. It is prob- 
ably true that never before in human 
history were so many mediocrities in 
such conspicuous positions in society. 
The effect is seen in the vain cry for 
leaders competent to guide humanity 
out of the morass in which it flounders. 

Now while democratic ideals may to 
some extent be responsible for the lack 
of eccentric types of human character, 
education is possibly the chief factor. 
From the standpoint of eugenics, edu- 
cation, especially higher education to- 
day, should be severely arraigned. Pro- 
fessor W. B. Kellicott is fairly repre- 
sentative of eugenists generally when 
he says liberal education is working 
havoc among civilized races by elimi- 
nating the eccentrics. “A race desir- 
ing progress would foster mutation. 
As a matter of factsour social custom 
leads us to look with disfavor upon 
most youthful traits that seem unusual 
or out of the ordinary. It would be 
difficult to devise a system of educa- 
tion which could more effectively re- 
press than does our own the develop- 
ment of unusual mental traits. In this 
connection ‘abnormal’ or ‘eccentric’ 
may often mean a mutation in a profit- 
able direction.” 

Such indictments of education are 
well drawn in the opinion of that emi- 
nent Oxford eugenist and educator, 
Doctor M. W. Keatinge, who considers 
the topic at length in The Eugenics Re- 
view (London). One bright spot in 
the picture is afforded by the fact, he 
says, that some youths simply can not 
be educated at all. They are immune 
to modern culture as imparted in the 
universities. The result, while discour- 
aging to the parents of such youths, is 
very beneficial to society. One cause 
of the dislike of eccentrics in a family 
is no doubt the personal inconvenience 
they often become to their relatives. 


Eccentric types of human character 
are, however, the hope of the race. 
Higher education is, unfortunately, so 
well established that the elimination of 
these eccentrics is all too easily brought 
about. However, some eccentrics do 
survive to perpetuate their kind, for 
Nature will not be thwarted altogether. 
The evil does not reside merely in the 
established fact that education does 
nothing to improve the breed. Edu- 


cation often actually interferes with 
the evolution of a higher type of human 
being. 


‘inge : 


In the words of Doctor Keat- 


“Like tends to marry like. This tend- 
ency is, however, not always found, for 
frequently there are circumstances that 
interfere with it, and among these is the 
frequent failure of education to bring out 
the essential characteristics of the indi- 
vidual, and to make it clear to himself 
and to the world at largé what his strong 
points are. The result is that the strong 
variation, who in the interests of the 
heterogeneity of the society should be 
wedded to a strong variation of a similar 
kind, is swamped by the indifferent quali- 
ties of his mate, or at any rate does not 
breed true. It is here that a badly de- 
vised system of education may do dis- 
service to eugenics. It may select a feeble 
characteristic and develop it in a spurious 
manner, so that its possessor gives the 
appearance of possessing it to a strong 
degree whereas he really does not. If 
then, as a result of this process, persons 
with the appearance of similar qualities 
are attracted to one another, the follow- 
ing undesirable positions may arise: (1) 
A person with a true inborn quality which 
has been developed may be led to marry 
a person who has that quality only to a 
slight degree, but through education has 
been able to give it the appearance of 
strength. As a result the breeding will 
not be true, and if the possessor of the 
strong inborn quality is a strong varia- 
tion in a good direction his marriage will 
be a disaster for the community, for his 
inborn quality will be swamped. (2) If 
both the persons have the quality only to 
a feeble extent and are brought together 
by the artificial enhancement of its ex- 
ternal manifestation less harm is done, 
as no very strong quality will be swamped 
in the mating, and the couple and their 
offspring will tend to foster the apprecia- 
tion of the quality in the community; but 
even here there is the danger that the 
quality in question may have been de- 
veloped at the expense of some stronger 
inborn quality, and thus that the general 
result of the process will be to increase 
the similarity rather than to accentuate 
the difference between individuals.” 


A condition precedent to eugenic 
marriage is, therefore, the existence 
among human beings of strong varia- 
tions and what in the technical botan- 
ical sense are “sports” — persons who 
are unlike their fellows, who do things 
in their own way, who, in a word, 


are—to us—eccentric, who embody a 
tendency to run counter to prevailing 
fashions. Here is where it must be 
feared that the tendency of education 
has been so harmful, for it has often 
tended unduly to repress originality 
and independence. Our great schools 
tend to turn out boys who resemble 
one another in a surprising degree in 
general habits of mind. The type is a 
good one, but it is unfortunately uni- 
form. The state will suffer in the long 
run from the prevalence of the type of 
man who does and thinks along certain 
logical, prescribed lines only. 

The biologist is likely to take refuge 
from these considerations in the state- 
ment that education is of no biological 
importance at all. This idea, notwith- 
standing its prevalence among a school 
of biologists now dominant, is chal- 
lenged by Doctor Keatinge. Education 
has, he says, an importance quite apart 
from its value to the individual and to 
those dependent upon him. It is true 
that acquired characters are not in- 
herited, and hence education transmits 
nothing to offspring. Yet there is a 
law known technically as “homogamy,” 
meaning that like mates with like. One 
illustration of its working has been 
given: 

“The biologist forgets, or at any rate 
no biologist has yet stated explicitly that 
the education received by the individual, 
the way in which inborn qualities have, 
some of them, been repressed, some of 
them developed and intensified, cannot 
fail to affect the manner in which he 
either selects or is selected in marriage. 
Unless the veneer of education has been 
of the feeblest and most superficial kind 
and is cast off as soon as schooldays are 
over, the ideals, and tastes, down to the 
smaller habits of preference in food and 
ir dress, cannot fail to condition the 
choice made or acquiesced in by the pupil 
when the time for marriage arrives.” 


It is now possible to comprehend 
why it is such a blessing that certain 
youths simply can not be educated. 
Fortunate it is that they remain immune 
to the culture imparted everywhere 
around them. They illustrate a law 
well understood in biology. Certain 
organisms will in time acquire an ab- 
solute immunity from some fatal in- 
fluence in the environment. The ma- 
jority of a species may succumb, but 
a certain eccentric number of surviv- 
ors will’ acquire the immunity and 
propagate their kind. Natural selec- 
tion leads to the survival always of in- 
dividuals of a species who can tolerate 
the presence of a poison without being 
injured by it. In the same way we find 
that education having become a biolog- 
ical drawback to certain types, they ac- 
quire the necessary immunity and leave 
college in a state of ignorance. 
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HAT efficiency is a false god 

the European war plainly 

proves to some of our vigor- 

ous moral essayists. A sharp 

warning is sounded against 
the insidious danger of German-like 
education for efficiency in this country. 
And it is denied that the “perfect 
brute” represents the highest possible 
attainment in civilization. The war- 
cataclysm, we are told, has forced every 
man’s thought back to the great reali- 
ties of life. We have become as little 
children. Pride is humbled. Or, at 
least, mature men are ashamed to look 
the young in the face when they have 
allowed the civilized world to come to 
such a pass as this. Materialistic mod- 
ernism, the cult of “efficiency,” is what 
has led to retrogression, say the moral- 
ists. 

“Many a thinker must see in this 
present awful crisis,” asserts an anon- 
ymous Atlantic Monthly writer, “not 
an isolated phenomenon, not a mere 
political event for which a train of 
political causes has been laid, but also 
one of the natural results of our ways 
of thinking, of our kind of progress. 
The growth of material over spiritual 
conceptions in the last fifty years is 
appalling; to such an end the Gospel 
of the Perfect Brute legitimately leads.” 
This essayist’s searching characteriza- 
tion of the situation has been repub- 
lished in a booklet entitled “Whither ?” 
His question is concerning the direction 
in which we all have been going. Ger- 
many has been only a little more frank 
and progressive in the matter than the 
rest of us, he thinks. The evolution- 
ary doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test, which should be taught as the 
mere working of a physical law, has 
come to be taught as ethics. Hence 
confusion of thought. We are realizing 
how biological necessity is mistaken for 
the whole necessity of man, dimming 
recognition of the need of spiritual 
struggle and spur to that instinct which 
may save man from much that seemed 
to be biological necessity. It is one 
thing to recognize warfare in the phys- 
ical world, the strife that attended the 
evolution of man; it is another thing 
to exalt this as a code of conduct and 
deliberately teach it. 

“A conscious lowering of nature to the 


first primitive impulse, a deliberate going 
backward, is a very different matter from 





THE MORAL FAILURE OF THE MODERN CULT 


OF “EFFICIENCY” 


following these impulses in the slow 
process of growth. If a higher thought 
comes along your line of vision, woe be- 
tide you if you choose the lower! Doubt- 
less dragons and prehistoric monsters 
would have behaved differently if they 
had got better ideas into their heads; we 
shall not be acquitted by posterity if, after 
a finer ideal has been suggested, we go 
back to writhing and biting in the slime.” 


Faith in soul is a better working pro- 
gram than faith in body, contends this 
writer. Working forward, however 
eugenically, toward the Perfect Brute 
is a poor hope at best. 


“Many of us can remember the day 
when we were taught that we had im- 
mortal souls, to whose safe-guarding 
thought and care and profound endeavor 
must go. The chief question was, ‘Is it 
right or wrong?’ The chief question to- 
day is, ‘Is it sterilized?’ Life which used 
to be a brave flight between heaven and 
hell, has come to be a long and anxious 
tiptoeing between the microbe and the 
antiseptic. Not that I object to anti- 
septics, but that I object to the amount 
of good space they have come to occupy, 
to the exclusion of more important mat- 
ae 

“We can no longer in good faith teach 
the young that the misfortune of our 
present predicament may be traced to eat- 
ing an apple; but those of us who are un- 
able to step to the marching music of 
our time may, in impassioned good faith, 
until modern thinkers make a better case 
against us than they have yet made, teach 
the young that the great realities of life 
are of mind and soul, not body; that 
growth and change are necessary, funda- 
mental, vital, the very condition of life; 
that it is for them to remove reverently 
whatever outer veil may have obscured 
their forefathers’ great light of faith; but 
that doom is upon them if they lose the 
light.” 


Between the hypotheses, that this is 
a world of spirit, that it is a world of 
matter, our age predominantly chose 
the latter. We have heard endlessly 
of the great advance of our time, of the 
surety of its knowledge, the doing away 
with baseless old idealisms. What, 
after all, has been achieved? 


“The origin of human thought, the des- 
tination of the human thinker, are as 
profound a secret as before this un- 
paralleled progress. Science, which has 
been the great intellectual adventure of 
the last century—to what has it led us? 





Only again to that edge of the unknown, 
where we confront the infinite. It has 
not gained by one hair’s breadth upon the 


encompassing mystery of our lives. 


So we are exhorted to band together 
against a materialistic tyranny that 
threatens the inner life of the race, and 
affirm the supremacy of the spirit. And 
we are urged to choose, as a working 
hypothesis, the central tenets of the 
Christian faith, which are, this writer 
says: 


“That the universe is a universe of 
spirit, controlled by a great spiritual 
force, for great ends; that for the 
guidance of stumbling humanity, the great 
spiritual force took human form; that 
mere human beings, keeping mind and 
soul intent upon that great example, may 
work out through love and sacrifice im- 
mortal meanings in their lives. Has any 
better working hypothesis ever been sug- 
gested to humankind?” 


Efficiency is the last word in ma- 
terialistic philosophy, as seen by an- 
other trenchant essayist, Edwin Davies 
Schoonmaker. No other nation has 
ever rallied with such fervor about a 
word as Germany has rallied to this 
one. Kultur, efficiency, is “the spiritual 
kaiser” of the German nation. 


“The world is under obligations to Ger- 
many for this energizing idea, which, in 
its place as the servant of life, has un- 
doubtedly been fruitful of vast good. But 
as the goal of effort, as the master of life, 
intv what moral confusion, into what un- 
speakable crime, has it not led us! For 
centuries mankind will be clothed with 
shame, and the Eurcpean, whether in the 
councils of state or traveling among the 
nations, will grow red and stammer his 
apologies. And the German people, led 
on through the years to this terrible 
chasm, when at last they have awakened, 
with what hearts will they face their 
masters of education? ; 

“The great fact which sooner or later 
will emerge from the present confusion 
and stand out clear to the philosophical 
historian of the future is that what is 
happening in Europe to-day is the logical 
outcome of a partial, and therefore false, 
view of life, the inevitable consequence of 
the worship of efficiency. With the finest 
educational system of its kind in the 
world, with a system that in its way has 
made good as no other system has made 
good, Germany is less able to get along 
with her neighbors than any other nation 
in the world.” 
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In other words, education means 
more than efficiency, to get along with 
people is an essential part of it, and to 
know what is right is quite as impor- 
tant as to know what is true. Mr. 
Schoonmaker’s accusation of “The 
Moral Failure of Efficiency” appears 
in The Century and constitutes the con- 
cluding chapter of his new book, “The 
World Storm and Beyond.” Given the 
conception of the world as a factory, 
the statesman is the factory’s voice in 
government, the educator prepares 
people for the factory, and religion 
makes terms with it. Militarism is but 
the militant factory. 


“As the Greek was kindled with culture 
and the Christian with faith, so to much 
the same fervor the present age is bitten 
with the passion for making things. We 
consume ourselves in order to produce 
something. We cannot ripen, because it 
is a waste of time hanging upon the 
bough. 

“The consequences are inevitable. The 
moment a man becomes merely a work- 
man, whether a miner or an engineer, a 
teacher or a lawyer, that moment he be- 
comes less than a human being. For no 
man can give himself mind and soul to a 
part without sooner or later becoming a 
part. He will fail to realize the differ- 


HE traditional conception of 

the State will have to be re- 

vised if there is to be any 

such thing as _ international 

morality—it simply does not 
exist to-day and we might as well face 
the fact. This is the statement which 
comes from no less an authority than 
David Jayne Hill, «ex-Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, ex-Ambassador to Ger- 
many, former United States Minister 
to Switzerland and the Netherlands, 
and author of numerous volumes on di- 
plomacy. The reasons that lead to 
such a conclusion are set forth in the 
North American Review with excep- 
tional clearness. 

We are reminded that there are two 
schools of thought regarding the ap- 
plication of moral principles to inter- 
national affairs: the Realpolitiker, who 
holds that international rights have no 
other basis than superior strength—in 
brief that Might makes Right; and the 
Idealpolitiker, who desires to place the 
entire international system upon the 
basis of strictly moral principles. Now 
the historical fact is that Sovereign 
States at present do not practically 
recognize in their outward relations the 
moral principles which they profess to 
respect and try to enforce in their in- 
ternal affairs. Why this is so is the ques- 
tion Mr. Hill proceeds to answer. And 
he finds the explanation not in ethical 
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ence between a whole made up of wholes 
like society, in which it is necessary for 
the individual to realize what he is, and 
a whole made up of parts like a piece of 
mechanism. In this respect the workman 
and the soldier are alike. Each is a unit 
of labor, and it needs no transformation 
of mind to convert the one into the other. 
Unless a mighty corrective is applied, a 
corrective which has not yet appeared in 
the modern world, the three hundred men 
who combine their labor and intelligence 
to the making of a watch will forget that 
they themselves are not parts of a larger 
watch to be wound up by some outside 
hand and to be carried in the pocket of 
some kaiser. And once this oblivion has 
come over them, there is no limit to their 
loyalty, no sacrifice that they will not 
make to remain parts.” 


We are seeing now the debris of an 
educational system, says Mr. Schoon- 
maker, that has utterly failed—failed 
to give sanity to life, failed even to 
protect life: 


“To such a degree has this system, 
which we may fairly call the German sys- 
tem, become the European system and the 
American system, and is threatening to 
become the Turkish system and the Chi- 
nese system, that the integrities of life are 
on the point of disappearing. That free- 





THE LACK OF INTERNATIONAL MORALITY BETWEEN 


SOVEREIGN STATES 


theory but in the origin of the State 
itself. The State, he says, did not be- 
gin as an institution of justice but as 
an established agency of injustice. And 
he quotes authorities: 


“The State completely in its genesis, 
essentially and almost completely during 
the first stages of its existence, is a 
social institution forced by a victorious 
group of men upon a defeated group, 
with the sole purpose of imposing the 
dominion of the victorious group upon 
the vanquished, and securing itself against 
revolt from within and attacks from 
without... . 

“Everywhere we find some warlike tribe 
of wild men breaking through the boun- 
daries of some less warlike people, set- 
tling down as nobility, and founding a 
inte... 4 At all places on this planet 
where the development of tribes has at- 
tained a higher form, the State grew 
from the subjugation of one group by 
another. Its basic justification, its raison 
d’étre, was and is the economic exploita- 
tion of those subjugated.” 


The State, then, originated in a war 
of conquest and has continued to be 
so established throughout recorded his- 
tory, tribute and enforced service of 
some kind in the interest of the con- 
queror always being the dominant mo- 
tive in the formation and expansion of 
States. 


“The two great dangers against which 









dom of life, that space in which to wan- 
der, to run, if one so desire, or to lie 
down, that leisure to absorb the meaning 
of the whole, which is the divine heritage 
and joy of a cosmic being, is tottering un- 
der the transformation of the human being 
himself.” 


It is therefore our duty, according to 
Mr. Schoonmaker, to quash any special 
indictment against the Kaiser and Ger- 
many, against England and Russia also 
if our German brothers say so, against 
militarism, and against our “barbarous 
industrial system.” We should, instead, 
accept service on ourselves as builders. 
of an educational system “that is a 
splendid success if the world is a fac- 
tory, but a monstrous failure if it should 
happen to be more than that.” Mili- 
tarism, industrial system, and educa- 
tional system have been coupled to- 
gether in the name of the god of effi- 
ciency in the modern world. The wreck 
of war should make us ready to supple- 
ment manual training with man train- 
ing and add to efficiency of production 
efficiency of understanding. “When we 
have found teachers capable of making 
these things clear, we shall have gone 
far toward making war impossible and 
peace worth while.” 






rulers have been obliged to guard have 
been revolt from within and attack from 
without. It is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand what have necessarily been the 
elemental aims of traditional statesman- 
ship. To prevent revolt from within are 
needed obedience to law and in the popu- 
lation a type of morality useful to the 
State; namely, honesty in private deal- 
ing, submission to public authority, in- 
dustry, security against the aggressions of 
neighbors in the community, and internal 
peace. To prevent attacks from without 
are needed strong military organization, 
unlimited power of command by the 
ruler, ungrudging contribution to the 
needs of the State, and unrestrained 
freedom on the part of the supreme 
powers to act as they pleased without 
responsibility to any one. . 

“Personal heroism, exemplary private 
virtue, and religious devotion have al- 
ways served as ornaments to disguise and 
glorify absolute pretensions, but the pre- 
cepts on which they are founded have 
never been permitted to restrain the en- 
tire freedom of Governments to work 
their will with other Governments, so far 
as their strength has permitted.” 


Mr. Hill points out that, having 
overpowered the richer, but, for fight- 
ing purposes, the weaker populations 
of conquered lands, the victors have 
invariably imposed their laws and tran- 
quilly collected tribute. Intelligent con- 
querors assumed the rdle of saviors 
and protectors, standing wholly above 
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the law since their will was the source 
of law. Absolute and irresponsible 
sovereign authority was a reality, and 
the lawyers invented the magical word 
“sovereignty” to give such dominion 
the appearance of rightful authority. 
“ ‘Sovereignty,’ defined by the keen 
Jurist who invented it as ‘a power ab- 
solute, indivisible, and inalienable,’ ad- 
mitting no limitation, and bounded by 
no responsibility,” observes Mr. Hill, 
served deftly to translate a transient 
fact into what claimed to be an eternal 
and uncontrovertible principle. “Hence- 
forth the State, in whatever form, 
was furnished with what seemed to be 
an indestructible philosophical founda- 
tion.” ° 


“Once established in legal phraseology, 
the name for it was too precious a pos- 
session ever to lose. When the people 
finally came into power, and free citizen- 
ship began to supersede hereditary royal- 
ty, the people were informed that this 
‘sovereignty’ was theirs; this glorious 
prerogative, this ‘absolute, indivisible, and 
inalienable power’ to do what they liked! 
Who, falling heir to such a splendid 
heritage of license, would look to see if it 
were not, after all, only a tarnished relic 
of a vanished past? 

“And so ‘sovereignty’ has come down 
to us, and its possession is claimed by 
us, in moments of need, as a charter of 
exemption from the Moral Law, afford- 
ing us carte blanche to start out—if we 
only do it as a nation, and by a formal 
act of Government—upon any expedition 
of plunder and destruction that our ‘in- 
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terests’ may prompt us to undertake! 


That this statement is no exaggera- 
tion Mr. Hill cites the status of inter- 
national law to prove. Certain rules 
regarding the “conduct of war,” agreed 
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upon, there is no central authority to 
enforce. Moreover, as regards the 
right of a nation to declare war, for 
any reason, even for openly alleged 
plunder and conquest, there is no pre- 
cept of restraint, and no recognized 
right of interference. 


“Altho the ‘right’ to invade, subdue, 
and appropriate, without provocation, 
cannot be established as a right inherent 
in a sovereign State by any process of 
juridical reasoning, nevertheless it is a 
recognized prerogative which interna- 
tional law does not, and under existing 
conceptions of sovereignty cannot, for- 
bid. One of the greatest authorities on 
this subject says: “Theoretically, interna- 
tional law ought to determine the causes 
for which war can be justly undertaken; 
in other words, it ought to mark out as 
plainly as municipal law what constitutes 
a wrong for which a remedy may be 
sought in law. It might also not un- 
reasonably go on to discourage the com- 
mission of wrongs by investing a State 
seeking redress with special rights, and 
by subjecting a wrong-doer to special dis- 
abilities.’ But, in fact, it does nothing 
of the kind. International law accepts 
war, ‘independently of the justice of its 
origin, as a relation which the parties to 
it may set up if they choose,’ and which 
any nation may, if it chooses, impose 
upon another against its will. The law 
confines itself to nominally regulating 
‘the effects of the relation.’” 


How wholly illusory this last form 
of control is, Mr. Hill says, becomes 
evident from the fact that even such 
rules for the conduct of war as have 
been accepted and solemnly agreed to 
cannot be enforced by a non-belligerent 
co-signatory of the convention in which 
the agreement is made without itself 
going to war in order to execute that 
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enforcement. Let us, then, he adds, 
frankly and honestly face the situation 
as it actually exists. 


“So far as international law is con- 
cerned, Right is completely prostrate be- 
fore the uplifted sword of Might. An- 
other authority declares: “War is a con- 
tention between two or more States, 
through their armed forces, for the pur- 
pose of overpowering each other, and 
imposing such conditions of peace as the 
victor pleases. So far as international 
law is concerned, any State may impose 
its absolute will upon another State, if 
its force is sufficient to enable it to do so! 

“And when we have said this there is 
nothing further left to be said regarding 
the present non-existence of international 
morality; for the one word, ‘war,’ as 
understood in actual practice, covers 
every crime that is conceivable to the 
human mind.” 


To say that the conscience as well 
as the reason of civilized man repu- 
diates war as a method of settling in- 
ternational disputes is, according to 
Mr. Hill’s analysis, to surrender the 
whole system of the State inherited 
from the past. He concludes that what 
is needed to bring the international 
situation into harmony with modern 
thought and feeling is a revision of 
the traditional and current conception 
of the State. “The first step in the 
reconstruction of that conception is the 
repudiation of the idea that the power 
to take and destroy is the true basis of 
public authority. The next is the rec- 
ognition of the truth that the State 
should not be regarded as an end in 
itself, but only as a means for the ac- 
complishment of the true end—the 


safety, the free development, and the 
elevation of mankind.” 






AMERICAN SENTIMENT 


HE social incompatibilities be- 

tween South Americans and 

North Americans are such 

that cooperation in a common 

destiny must be difficult. For 
the most part they do not think in 
the same terms as we do. Govern- 
ments are in the hands of an ex- 
ploiting class, bolstered up largely by 
a medieval church; the mental affini- 
ties are with the Latins of the Old 
World, rather than with us. We ought 
to understand and recognize some of 
these fundamental facts, according to 
Professor Edward A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His fascinating 
new book, “South of Panama,” comes 
out at a time when political and finan- 
cial interest in Pan-American policies 
is active, and compels attention by both 
style and content to peculiarities of 
system and spirit of the people which 
the slogan of Pan-Americanism does 





not suggest to most of us. The differ- 
ences between us in ideas and ideals, 
he says, run far deeper than the or- 
dinary traveler imagines. 


“South America is the victim of a bad 
start. It was never settled by whites in 
the way that they settled the United 
States. All the European blood from the 
Caribbean to Cape Horn probably does 
not exceed that to be found within the 
area inclosed: by lines connecting Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Duluth and St. Louis. 
The masterful whites simply climbed upon 
the backs of the natives and exploited 
them. Thus, pride, contempt for labor, 
caste, social parasitism, and authoritative- 
ness in Church and State fastened upon 
South American society and characterize 
it still. It will be yet long ere it is 
transformed by such modern forces as 
Industry, Democracy and Science.” 


Lest we should make the mistake of 
feeling puffed up about our social or 


civic superiority, Professor Ross in- 
sists that the circumstances, not race 
or personal virtues, account for the 
contrast. He grants that climate, race 
and history should be considered in 
judging the bugbear of the Roman 
Catholic Church. “In no other part of 
the world has the Catholic Church been 
so protected as in South America,” he 
says, and “owing, perhaps, to this spe- 
cial protection, one comes upon many 
things which recall the state of the 
Church before the reforms of the Coun- 
cil of Trent.” 


“Its position in the Constitutions of 
the various states has been extraordinary. 
Chile since 1865 permits non-Catholics ‘to 
practise their religion inside private build- 
ings belonging to them.’ Colombia grants 
religious liberty but declares, ‘public edu- 
cation shall be organized and conducted 
in accordance with the Catholic religion.” 
Ecuador, after recognizing Catholicism as 
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the religion of the Republic, directs the 
authorities ‘to protect that religion and 
cause it to be protected.’ It is only ten 
years since Bolivia was prohibiting every 
non-Catholic form of public worship. 
Until 1907 the law decreed that any per- 
son conspiring ‘to establish in Bolivia any 
other religion than that which the Re- 
public professes, namely, that of the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Church,’ is a 
traitor. Peru still declares: ‘The Nation 
professes the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Religion; the. State protects it and does 
not permit the exercise of any other.’ 
The movement in Peru to cut out the 
last clause has met with the bitterest 
opposition.” 


Generally speaking, maintenance of 
public worship is recognized as a duty 
of the State, and governments contrib- 
ute to the Church for this purpose. 
The relation of the Church to education 
varies, but Professor Ross notes the 
importance of the habit of South Amer- 
ican giving, not to distinct institutions, 
but to the Church as the universal im- 
mortal trustee for benevolent donations, 
which the Church devotes to religious, 
charitable, or educational uses, as it 
sees fit. 

Conflicts between Church and State 
over civil and ecclesiastical marriages 
continue with varying results. “Argen- 
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tina recognizes only civil marriage, and 
the fact that 55 per cent. of the couples 
in Buenos Aires dispense entirely with 
the church ceremony shows how secu- 
lar the people have become.” An even 
greater conflict progresses over clerical 
and lay education. The half-bred curas 
who exploit the Indians in some sec- 
tions, to the extent of absorbing their 
entire surplus through baptismal, mar- 
riage, burial and other fees, still make 
trouble which noble-minded ecclesias- 
tics have been powerless to overcome. 
Nevertheless Professor Ross does not 
agree with most critics of the religious 
state of tropical America who assume 
that the Church, which from the first 
has been in full control, is alone to 
blame. 


“They ignore three great lords of hu- 
man life—Climate, Race and Social His- 
tory. In these countries all three work 
against the prevalence of virtue and 
character. If they were as adverse in 
Argentina as they are in Ecuador, then 
the Church in Argentina would be like 
the Church in Ecuador; whereas it is 
vastly superior. It is not by chance that 
the plane of the Church in these countries 
is so far below the plane of Catholic Ire- 
land, Belgium or Bavaria. An American 
Protestant missionary may be a power. for 
good in Peru, but so might be an Ameri- 
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can Catholic missionary, if he were let 
alone. It is one thing to send in picked 
educated white men; it is another thing 
to fashion your clergy out of the material 
at hand. If Protestant congregations of 
simple-minded Kechuas under the vertical 
sun were entrusted to mestizo pastors 
with Spanish traditions in the back of 
their minds, the result would be far from 
satisfactory. Let the critics recall the 
Africanized Christianity of our South and 
the West Indies, and be charitable.” 


The growth of unbelief among the 
men, Profesor Ross observes as the 
outstanding fact in the religious life of 
South America. And one gathers his 
impression that the true strategy of 
Protestant work is by means of educa- 
tional institutions affecting all Chris- 
tian confessions. 

The opening paragraph of Professor 
Ross’s chapter on “Women and the 
Family” is one of those flashes in which 
the book abounds: “In South America 
the position of woman reflects not only 
the South-European or Latin tradition, 
which is less liberal than the Celtic- 
Teutonic tradition, but as well that im- 
perious Oriental male jealousy which 
the Spaniards seem to have caught 
from the Moors. From the first, Span- 
ish America was a theater of male 
domination.” 


PROTEST AGAINST WAR 


ESPITE the war, women 
have held two international 
conferences in Europe in 


behalf of peace, which is 

more than men appear to 
have done. How much significance 
may be attributed to such gatherings 
in the long run is Widely questioned, 
but that these meetings were held at all 
by women for women hovering under 
the war clouds, is a striking fact in 
itself. 

Quite unheralded because of war 
conditions an International Conference 
of Socialist and Labor Women con- 
vened in Berne, Switzerland, at the 
end of March. Representatives were 
present from Holland, Italy and 
Switzerland, neutrals, and England, 
France, Germany and Russia, belliger- 
ents. Belgian delegates were unable 
to gain permission from German au- 
thorities to cross the frontier. Most 
of the German delegates lacked “offi- 
cial” party credentials. Sessions were 
private, but a British delegate reports 
to the Contemporary Review that the 
meeting and greeting between British 
and German delegations afforded a 
scene of “indescribable spiritual 
beauty.” The chief resolution was 
originally drawn up by the German 
International Secretary, in consultation 
with the Dutch Socialist women, and 


was submitted to the British section 
before the conference met. It was 
passed by the Conference with prac- 
tical unanimity (a section of the Rus- 
sian delegation thought it was insuffi- 
ciently revolutionary), and it is to be 
issued as a manifesto for propaganda 
in all the countries concerned. One 
paragraph reads: 


“War on this war! It [the Conference] 
asks the immediate end of this horrible 
strife between peoples, and a peace with- 
out annexation or conquest. It asks for 
a peace that recognizes the right of peo- 
ples and nations, both large and small, to 
independence and self-government; that 
enforces no humiliating and insupport- 
able conditions upon any country, that 
requires expiation of the wrong inflicted 
upon Belgium, thus clearing the way for 
the peaceful, friendly cooperation of the 
nations. Such a peace is a necessary con- 
dition in order that in the belligerent 
countries the workers may awake from 
the spell of a capitalist conception of 
nationalism, and that the Socialist and 
Labor organizations may assume their 
task as the conscious vanguard of prog- 
ress, gathering and uniting the masses 
in a solid phalanx round the flag of in- 
ternational socialism.” 


Other declarations pointed out that 
the Conference had proved that bonds 
of sisterhood hold fast even between 
women of countries at war, described 


the menace of huge armament inter- 
ests, attacked the extortions and plun- 
der by contractors, and expressed sym- 
pathy with the objects of the prospec- 
tive International Congress of Women 
at The Hague. 

The public Congress of Women at 
The Hague, of which Jane Addams 
was president, met during the last week 
in April. It received much advance 
publicity and criticism; for some rea- 
son press reports of the proceedings 
are none too clear. The fact appears 
to be that in the face of unusual diffi- 
culties and no small amount of derision 
this congress of women will stand out 
as a remarkable phenomenon in an 
unprecedented international situation. 
About 300 delegates represented 16 
countries at the sessions. A corre- 
spondent to the N. Y. Evening Post 
wrote: 


“Russia, France and England had made 
transit for the peace delegates impossible. 
Of the 180 English women who had asked 
to come, twenty sat on the Tilbury docks 
waiting the departure of the first boat. 
Three English women who had squeezed 
through had to speak for them. Three 
French women were in prison in France 
for preaching peace. None had been al- 
lowed to pass. One Russian alone, living 
in Germany, had escaped recognition and 
came to us safely. Belgium and Germany 
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had been more understanding. Five Bel- 
gian women, after thrilling adventures, 
had passed the frontier. The Germans 
numbered thirty, a mixed group of radi- 
cals and hausfrauen; nor did Austria and 
Hungary fall much below this standard, 
their representation being twenty.” 


The final resolution, amended upon 
the plea of a Belgian delegate for the 
insertion of the word “justice,” reads: 

“The International Congress of Women, 
of different nations, creeds, classes and 
parties, unite in expressing sympathy with 
the suftering of all, whatever their na- 
tionality, who are fighting for their coun- 
try or who are laboring under the burden 
of war. Since the mass of the people 
of each of the countries now warring 
believe themselves to be fighting not ag- 
gressively but in self-defense and for 
their national existence, it urges the gov- 
ernments of the world to put an end 
to this bloodshed and to begin peace 
negotiations, and it emphatically demands 
that the peace which follows shall be 
permanent and, therefore, based upon jus- 
tice and principles which include those 
adopted by this congress.” 


Various resolutions include: A pro- 
test against war; a protest against 
women’s suffering in war; and de- 
mands for the recognition of women’s 
responsibility for war, and that women 
must make themselves felt by organiza- 
tion and enfranchisement; the promo- 
tion of good feeling between nations by 
women, doing all in their power to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and good 
will; the education of children by di- 
recting their thoughts toward an ideal 
of constructive peace; no transference 
of territory without the consent of the 
men and women residing therein; na- 
tionalization of armaments as a step to 
international disarmament. The Con- 
gress also authorized the sending of 
committees at once to various capitals 
to present the appeal of the women, 
the establishment of a committee of 
women to sit throughout the peace 
negotiations following the war, and the 
creation of a permanent International 
Woman’s Peace Committee. 

“While at times the business of the 
convention must needs progress slowly 
because of the difficulty of handling 
the languages,” cabled Miss Addams, 
“and while at times slight misunder- 
standings occur, due to the extreme 
caution with which the representatives 
of the warring nations and of the na- 
tions nearest the theater of war must 
necessarily express themselves, yet the 
prevailing spirit is an excellent one, 
and the gathering demonstrates that the 
solidarity of women has held firmly in 
the midst of the present cataclysm.” 

In this message, comments the Chi- 
cago Herald, Miss Addams lays her 
finger on what is probably the most 
conspicuous achievement of the con- 
ference. “In a world of bitterness these 
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representatives managed to gather and 
confer in harmony. Ina world so torn 
with enmity that various scientific, 
economic and religious bodies declined 
to meet because of the fear of out- 
breaks of national feeling, these women 
—many of them from belligerent coun- 
tries—found without difficulty a com- 
mon ground on which to stand.”” The 
Herald's careful editorial review con- 
tinues: 


“Looked at from this distance, the con- 
duct of that conference appears to have 
been a marvel of tact, discretion and self- 
restraint on the part of the delegates. 
There were, of course, undercurrents of 
national feeling, intense and deep. There 
was even an occasional note not wholly 
in keeping with the object of the con- 
ference. But it would be impossible to 
cite a meeting of men which ever man- 
aged, under equally delicate circum- 
stances, to keep the main point more 
clearly in view and to avoid disturbing 
manifestations more successfully. 

“The views of the women crystallized 
in a series of resolutions—most of which 
will strike men as eminently sound. The 
resolutions urging belligerents to effect 
a settlement based on justice; urging the 
neutral nations to combine and arrange 
for a continuous offer of meditation, with- 
out the necessity of a cessation of hos- 
tilities; declaring that all secret treaties 
shall be void and providing for a greater 
popular participation in treaty-making 
through the legislative branches; favor- 
ing arbitration and calling for the ex- 
ertion of moral, social and economic 
pressure on nations refusing to refer their 
disputes to arbitration or conciliation— 
these are all certainly unimpeachable in 
principle. 

“Of a much more debatable character 
is the resolution, offered by an American 
delegate and adopted by the Conference, 
that ‘private investments in the resources 
of another country be made at the own- 
er’s risk and without claim to official pro- 
tection of the government.’ That would 
unquestionably tend to retard, if not para- 
lyze, the extension of those international 
trade relations which are, in spite of what 
is going on in the world to-day, valuable 
agencies of international stabilization and 
peace. And the resolution declaring 
women to be united in spite of the hatred 
now filling the world—thus dissociating 
the feelings and ambitions of the sexes 
so completely—obviously represent a 
longed-for ideal rather than an actual 
fact. 

“But taking the resolutions as a whole, 
they are distinctly sound, hopeful and in- 
telligent ; about what we might have ex- 
pected from a peace conference of men, 
with an added touch of feeling which is 
assuredly not out of place. The dele- 
gates have to a certain extent put not 
only their sex but some of the most prac- 
tical of current ideas about peace on rec- 
ord. They have done what they could in 
behalf of a sane world.” 


Comparatively few American news- 
papers, however, commend the Con- 
gress. Many editors discover more 
significance in the reported sentiments 
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of one British delegate than in any- 
thing else connected with the Congress: 


“I was a suffragist, and I remain a 
suffragist. I suffered in jail for it. I am 
just a plain English working woman, but 
I represent millions of women who favor 
the present just war as much as do the 
men. One hundred and eighty women are 
said to be waiting at Tilbury to come to 
this congress to talk peace. For every 
one of those a thousand English women 
are willing to accompany their sons and 
husbands to fight. We are tired of the 
century-old silly platitudes such as are ut- 
tered here.” 


Southern journals are particularly 
critical. War is not a condition to 
yield to gentle entreaties, says the 
Houston Post. “It is the elemental 
man grappling the European contro- 
versy now. It is force that is arbitrat- 
ing what reason was powerless to set- 
tle, and, speaking plainly, it is no job 
for women.” The war was of men’s 
making, the Post continues, and men 
will have to end it in their own way. 
“Granted that the women are vitally 
concerned, that they must bear the 
brunt of the agony and woe, neverthe- 
less the man is the fighter and the man 
impassioned and panoplied for war has 
no ear for reason.”” That woman’s suf- 
frage would prevent war is a fallacious 
notion, the Montgomery Advertiser 
claims, since women rulers known to 
history have been as warlike and ruth- 
less as men. Women, when they are 
bitter at all, declares the Jacksonville 
Times-Union, are more bitter than men. 
“When they hate they hate with more 
venom. The female of the species 
would be deadlier than the male if pos- 
sessed of the male strength.” Further- 
more, “the Spartan mothers were not 
the only ones who told their sons to 
come back with their shields or on 
them. Soldiers of all armies have 
fought with more determination when 
they remembered the women at home, 
and then when man has done his best 
and the vanquished can struggle no 
more he accepts the result, but women 
are not so apt to accept it and there 
are larger numbers of them than of 
men who never cease to hate.” 

Of all the delegations at The Hague 
that from the United States had least 
reason to be there, according to the 
Boston Transcript. These delegates oc- 
cupied the “uncomfortable and em- 
barrassing position of endeavoring to 
force upon other countries equal suf- 
frage before they have gained from 
their own government the right to 
vote.” Even in the Congress itself, ob- 
serves the N. Y. Times, a resolution 
favoring peace could not be passed un- 
til the words “with justice” had been 
added to it—“a truly amusing addition, 





in the circumstances, for with it the 
resolution became one that might have 
come from the War Office of England, 
France, Russia, or even Germany.” 
























































































































































HE plight of prospective war- 

mothers and their illegitimate 

war-babies in England, for 

whose care neither state nor 

church has been prepared, 
constitutes an acute and startling by- 
problem of the war. Two expressions 
of opinion from well-known British 
women fairly indicate current views. 
Ethel Colquhoun (Mrs. Archibald Col- 
quhoun) writes conservatively in the 
Contemporary Review: 


“The stern moralist must reflect that a 
country which depends on emotional ap- 
peal to raise its army, and then, having 
secured the flower of its manhood by 
such appeal, sends them to train for six 
months or so, far from their homes and 
among admiring women, must expect cer- 
tain consequences. The consequences are 
coming in their thousands, and ought, in 
the interests of the nation and in justice 
to our fighting men, to be provided for. 
These, after all, are the outcome of very 
different circumstances and emotions 
from the sordid stories of the slums and 
crowded streets which preface many 
illegitimate births. At the same time 
women as a sex will be badly served if 
ill-judged sentimentalism elevates these 
‘war-mothers’ into heroines. Each case 
will need to be treated on its merits, but 
if marriage is to retain any place in our 
social system, public opinion must con- 
tinue to make the position of an unmar- 
ried mother inferior to that of a wife.” 


Frances Evelyn, Countess of War- 
wick, exclaims in the N. Y. Sunday 
American, “To my mind there is more 
immorality, more glaring offense to the 
Creator, in one battlefield of dead and 
mangled humanity than has gone to 
the creation of all, the unfortunate 
children who will come crying into our 
tear-stricken world before the year 
draws to its end.” Further, she says: 


“Those who rule over Europe and, be- 
ing unable to settle their differences, sent 
millions of men who have no quarrel to 
deface the earth and slaughter one an- 
other, are morally responsible for every 
change in the normal life of mankind. 
Those who replenish the earth are better 
than those who destroy it and the love 
of a man and a maid, even though it be 
foolish, selfish and unwise, is finer than 
the hate of man for man and the rend- 
ing of limb from limb. 

“War is a monstrous immorality that 
seeks to destroy the world; the illicit 
unions, to which I refer in the interest 
of those who pay the penalty, the mother 
and the child, are a minor immorality 
from which with a little care, a little lov- 
ing kindness and a little foreknowledge, 
much good, much deep morality may 
spring. 

“There is not much time to lose. There 
will be much opposition to overcome, and 
the work of helping the helpless will be 
widely condemned by those who, having 
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WAR MORALITY AND THE RIGHTS OF WAR-MOTHERS 


AND WAR-BABIES 


no feelings, are always able to control 
them. But the effort is worth making, 
and so I plead here, first for ample facili- 
ties for those who wish to marry before 
they go to the war, secondly for the aboli- 
tion of a penalty upon the man who mar- 
ries his unmarried wife, thirdly for the 
legitimization of the children whose 
fathers now at the war come back and 
marry their mothers, and lastly for some 
special care of the mother and children 
themselves whatever happens.” 


Church of England authorities have 
undertaken investigation of the situa- 
tion in cooperation with women’s or- 
ganizations. Various societies have 
taken steps to provide facilities for 
physical care of war-mothers and their 
babes, and the Women’s Suffrage Polit- 
ical Union proposes to establish a sys- 
tem of sponsored education and adop- 
tion for war-babies whose mothers are 
unable to support them. Measures of 
Government support of the mothers and 
legitimatizing the children are under 
discussion. We find the Christian Com- 
monwealth urging the Free Churches 
to action and pleading “the right of 
every child to be well-born, which 
means that before and after its birth 
the mother should receive all the care 
and attention she needs.” 


“The way in which, in the past, the un- 
married mother and her offspring have 
been treated is at once wicked and short- 
sighted. With Mr. McNeill, we say that 
‘No effort should be spared to secure’ not 
only that ‘war-babies’ but all children 
shall ‘come into the world under healthy 
conditions, and are reared so as to be a 
credit, both morally and physically, to the 
country.’ A child is in no way respon- 
sible for its parentage, and to make it suf- 
fer unnecessarily therefor is particularly 
mean and unjust. The enforced separa- 
tion of mother and infant is alike the re- 
finement of cruelty and the acme of 
stupidity. ... At such a crisis as this in 
the history of the nation to treat ny 
mother with harshness, or to leave her 
and her child in unsympathetic or un- 
skilled hands would be unpardonable folly 
and inexpiable crime. We hold it is our 
duty as a nation to safeguard the home, 
marriage, and our young womanhood to 
the utmost of our powers, but, when all 
we can do fails, to give birth is not a 
crime; all mothers and all children are 
sacred.” 


On the other hand British women 
write to their papers that hysteria and 
exaggeration enter into the situation. 
The British Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation formally protested against 
published letters on the subject, de- 
clared that the question as it affected 
the soldier could not be considered apart 
from its relation to the civilian, and 
that any payment of public money 
would end in the public endowment of 
illegitimacy. 









The moral laxity consequent to war 
in all the fighting nations does not 
escape the attention of Ainerican news- 
papers. They note that Germany not 
only encouraged soldiers to take war- 
brides for the sake of the race before 
going into war, but that government 
provision has been made for German 
rearing of children born in the wake 
of the conquering army, as well as 
medical care for the voluntary or 
involuntary mothers. Reports from 
France assert that in these war times 
the State practically does away with 
illegitimacy; war benefits go alike to 
married or unmarried mothers; found- 
ling boxes are said to have been re- 
stored in churches; and special pro- 
visions for children born of enemy 
soldier-fathers as State foundlings have 
been inaugurated to relieve burdened 
mothers. Alleged connivance of au- 
thorities at English training-camps in 
excesses of the soldiers recalled tradi- 
tional provisions formerly made for 
English soldiers when on foreign soil. 

Our Jane Addams voiced the keen- 
est protest against such conditions as a 
debasement of women, reversion to the 
tribal stage of child-bearing to fill war’s 
ranks, the destroyer of the family unit 
in the most highly civilized countries 
of the world to an appalling extent. 
“All soldiers as they march away to 
war,” she said, “even if they go no 
further than the training-camp, march 
away from social control, from family 
and community restraint.” And— 

“At the present moment women in Eu- 
rope are being told: ‘Bring children into 
the world for the benefit of the nation; 
for the strengthening of future battle 
lines; forget everything that you have 
been taught to hold dear; forget your 
long struggle to establish the responsi- 
bilities of fatherhood; forget all but the 
appetite of war for human flesh. It must 
be satisfied and you must be the ones to 
feed it, cost what it may.’ 

“That is war’s message to the world of 
women. Is it wonderful that they resent 
it, shudder at it?” 


The elemental takes little cognizance 
of higher laws, avers the Los Angeles 
Times. At such crises as the one now 
confronting Great Britain it is difficult 
for morality to obtain a hearing. 


“With the better part of the male popu- 
lation killed off, disabled. or rendered 
mentally unfit, the demand for babies at 
any price—to perpetuate life—is liable to 
become irresistible. The ethics of war 
are so utterly opposed to the ethics of: 
the home that it is difficult to see how 
Christian leaders can advocate recruit- 
ing on the one hand while they decry the 
illegitimacy on the other. 

“After all the immorality that leaves 
children at home for husbandless mothers 
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is no worse than the immorality that 
sends the fathers abroad to murder or be 
murdered. The national custom that 
legalizes the wholesale breaking of the 
Sixth Commandment can hardly con- 
scientiously balk at the retail infringe- 
ment of the Seventh.” 


Since the Church in England espe- 
cially encouraged young women to be- 
come war-brides to fulfil their duty to 
the race, the “scandal” of the unsanc- 
tioned war-baby seems rather far- 
fetched to the N. Y. Times: 


“A woman who is about to present the 
State with a ‘war-baby,’ who in doing 
so risks her life to protect the race from 


NE of the great surprises 
of the world war for those 
who know Germany and the 
Germans well, is the fear- 
ful hatred of England that 

is such a marked characteristic of the 
Kaiser’s people now. The two most 
notable classes of literature produced 
by the war in the Fatherland are the 
intensely religious and the anti-Eng- 
lish brands. The reason for the latter 
is the fact that the Germans feel that 
they are fighting to overthrow Eng- 
land’s absolute dominion and tyranny 
of the sea; they maintain that the 
waters of the world are not the private 
property of Great Britain, but belong 
to all the nations. To secure the neu- 
trality of the waterways of the world 
is, in the eyes of Germans, the one 
great object of the war; and that ex- 
plains two facts, namely the absolute 
unanimity of the Teutons to fight to 
the finish, and, secondly, their amaze- 
ment that the neutrals do not sym- 
pathize with them, as they insist that 
they are fighting for the liberty not 
only of themselves but of all nations 
against England’s absolute control of 
the waters, exercized without a protest 
since the Napoleonic era. 

In this determined opposition there 
is not the least sign of a weakness in 
all Germany ; but as to the bitter hatred 
against the English the sober second 
thought of the Fatherland is calling a 
halt, which in turn is the result of the 
remarkable religious revival that is 
sweeping all over the land. The pro- 
tagonists of this propaganda are chiefly 
the religious journals, aided by the 
leaders of religious thought among the 
clergy and also the prominent leaders 
in religious activity among the laity. 
In the very beginning of the struggle 
Professor Rade, of the University of 
Marburg, spoke out. He is editor of 


the influential organ of the liberal sec- 
tion within the state church, the Christ- 
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the adverse eugenic effects of war, might 
be pardoned for asking by whom she 
needs to be forgiven and for what? She 
is in a position, indeed, to raise a most 
embarrassing issue. A woman cannot 
give her life in battle, as a man does; she 
has another function, which is to replace 
life, and she who performs this func- 
tion out of wedlock may make a greater 
sacrifice than one who has observed the 
forms. What shall be said of her? That 
she did not intend deliberately to sacri- 
fice her chastity for the benefit of her 
race or country? Neither does a man de- 
liberately intend to lose his life. And so 
far as the race is concerned it is more 
important that the man who loses his 
life in war should have reproduced him- 
self first than that the will to live should 








RELIGIOUS REACTION AGAINST HATRED-OF-ENGLAND 
PROPAGANDA IN GERMANY 





liche Welt, a man also well known in 
America, having been at the Boston 
meeting of Liberal Christians held half 
a dozen years ago; one of the most 
brilliant speakers. In a nutshell his 
plea was: “We Germans are not guilt- 
less in this war; it is partly a result of 
our own sins.” But in the first excite- 
ment his voice was practically silenced. 
Now, however, the conviction that 
this hatred of England is not con- 
sistent with the deepest religious prin- 
ciples and feelings of German Chris- 
tianity, and should be discouraged as 
contrary to the spirit of Christ, is tak- 
ing a firm hold in the German mind 
and heart. The pleas of leading eccle- 
siastics in this direction are echoing 
throughout the empire. A remarkable 
sermon preached by Dr. Friedrich 
Lahnsen in the great Trinity church 
of Berlin, a man of national and in- 
ternational reputation, is by general 
consent regarded as the most typical 
utterance in this regard. When it is 
added that the very first edition of 
this sermon amounted to fifty thousand 
copies; that other editions have fol- 
lowed; that Dr. Spiecker—director of 
the Siemens-Schuckert Works in Sie- 
mensstadt near Berlin, one of the lar- 
gest industrial establishments of Ger- 
many, who is a layman equally distin- 
guished for his unusual business ca- 
pacity and for his charitable and philan- 
thropic deeds of practical Christianity 
—has provided for the free . distribu- 
tion of this discourse by the tens of 
thousands of copies, it is evident that 
this anti-England hatred propaganda 
has assumed considerable proportions 
both among the clergy and the laity. 
Dr. Lahnsen’s sermon is one of a 
series he has been preaching on the 
Lord’s prayer, his special subject be- 
ing, “The Fifth Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and England.” This text is 
Matthew 6, 12: “Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors.” His con- 
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in every case have received the sanction 
of a form. It may be said that there is 
no coordination between chastity and 
life, which is true, but the saving fact of 
sacrifice may stand alone. The woman 
who bears England a ‘war-baby’ does 
make a sacrifice for England, and Eng- 
land does not know what to do with her 
or how to legitimatize her offering. It 
is tragic. If she had only taken the slight 
trouble to get into a war-wedding-group 
that would have made her baby legiti- 
mate, but it might have no bearing at all 
upon her ability to support or rear it.” 


It is noticeable that the religious 
press in this country has scarcely 
touched upon this subject. 





tention is that, while there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for England’s war on 
Germany, and England’s guilt has only 
become clearer in the course of these 
weary war months, it is nevertheless 
the duty of the Germans, who make 
God’s forgiveness of their own sins de- 
pendent on their own forgiveness of 
their enemies, not to hate England for 
the wrong it has done. As Christians 
the Germans have no right to do this, 
and such hatred is really an indication 
of spiritual weakness. The most re- 
markable passage in this sermon reads 
as follows: 


“Ts there such a moratorium of Chris- 
tianity: can we put off our willingness of 
forgiveness until England has made 
amends for its wrong? No; for if we 
have hatred of anybody in our hearts 
when we pray ‘Father, forgive us,’ then 
we turn the blessing we ask for into a 
curse on our own heads. 

“Let us not forget the seriousness of 
this matter. With our beloved Emperor 
we know that we can only win if God 
is on our side. Hatred looks like some- 
thing strange and powerful; in reality it 
is not strength but a weakness. Bitter 
hatred seems to many to point the way 
to victory. It is not such. In hatred we 
lose our better selves. In hatred we be- 
come the victims of the darker passions 
of our nature. In hatred we lose God. 
God is not found in hatred: God can 
not be with those who are filled with 
hatred; He can not be to such the one 
eternal love. We must take our stand 
on God’s side; we must be able to wield 
our German sword in the name of Jesus. 
We can do this only in the love of God, 
and the love of that God is the willing- 
ness to forgive. We must first overcome 
all that is contrary to God within us, 
and then God can give us victory over our 
enemies. In Pharisaic self-righteousness, 
which sees the wrong only in our ene- 
mies, we can not have God on our side, 
for He is merciful only to those who are 
humble. In fhis way our whole life, be 
it a life in hatred or a life in love, is a 
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condition upon which is based either our 
defeat or our victory. 

“Let us hate the Satanic power of 
pride and of selfishness, of treachery 
and of cruelty, of lies and of hypocrisy. 
We will fight these without counting the 
costs and use the instruments of de- 
struction, no matter how terrible they 
are. This we do and can do because 
we do not hate human beings. The low 
hatred that brings death and destruction 
is personal. The real and true and bless- 
ing-bringing hatred, is objective. God 
also is found in hatred, but only in the 
hatred against that which is evil. In this 
way we are sure of our cause. We fight 
in the service of God; we fight in the 
service of His holy, everlasting love. 
We hate first of all that within us which 
stands in the way of peace. We are 
ready for reconciliation; we hear the 
Master’s words: ‘Love your enemies.’ 
Indeed, we regard our enemies only as 
human creatures, flesh of our flesh and 
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bone of our’ ‘bone, as children of the 
Father, as those for whom Christ died 
as He did for us. Above them too we 
see the Man on the Cross, who uttered 
the words: ‘Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do. In this way 
we will treat them too as brethren; and 
may we soon see the time when we can 
build bridges again, also a bridge across 
the English Channel.” 


Professor Adolf Deissmann, of the 
University of Berlin, probably the most 
famous specialist in New Testament 
linguistics living, and the author of a 
Protestant Weekly Letter dealing with 
the war in defence of the German 
cause (of which series about two dozen 
have appeared), in commenting on this 
discourse of Dr. Lahnsen warmly en- 
dorses its sentiments, but closes with 
these words: 

“Amidst the roar of the cannon and 





the rattling of the machine guns these 
words sound like greetings from the 
plains of Bethlehem (I do not mean 
from the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion ).” 

In another letter of this series Dr. 
Deissmann states that one of the great- 
est hindrances to the spread of such 
international peace propaganda in Ger- 
many has been the refusal of American 
Christianity and of the American 
churches to do their part in stopping 
the exportation of the munitions of 
war to help the Allies in killing the 
Germans. He declares that is a phe- 
nomenal weakness of American Chris- 
tianity which causes the Germans to 
doubt whether the spirit of Christ is 
really such a power in America as the 
Germans have been taught to believe 
in the past. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS A RELIGIOUS ISSUE IN THE 
MOHAMMEDAN WORLD 


HONOGRAPHIC recitation of 
verses from the Koran has 
raised serious religious ques- 
tions in the Mohammedan Isle 
of Java. Is it profanation of 

the Word of God, or may the listener 
expect heavenly reward from Allah? 
The Moslem World reproduces the 
lengthy fetwa or Islamic religious deci- 
sion on the subject (this new invention 
not being mentioned in the Koran or 
Tradition), prepared by Sayyid Oth- 
man. The question involves the use of 
the infidel invention which has been ex- 
hibited for pay to non-Moslems as well 
as Moslems and whith reproduces not 
only verses from the Koran but songs 
by women. Sayyid Othman writes: 


“When the box is brought to a place 
that does not serve for mere pleasure, and 
when the hearers are Mohammedans, 
whose conduct while they listen to the 
reproduction of a Koranic selection is 
decent, and in whom the hearing of these 
particular sounds does not excite sensual 
temptations, then it is permitted (mubah). 
When, however, the hearing of it is not 
attended by decency, and when it arouses 
lustful passions, then it is forbidden 
(haram). The same is the case when the 
instrument is shown in a place of amuse- 
ment, or when non-Moslems are present. 
Here, where the recitation of the Koran 
may produce derision and mockery, it is 
to be feared that the use of the box tends 
to unbelief, from which may Allah pre- 
serve us.” 


To the question, Does the Moslem 
who hears the Koran reproduced in this 
way deserve heavenly reward? the an- 
swer is: 


“No, for the thing heard is not the 


voice of the man that recites the Koran, 
the hearing of which is commanded to 
us by God. The sounds have come away 
from the mouth of the reciter and are 
separated from him, and they arise anew 
from this instrument. There can be no 
question of a Koranic recitation, because 
the sounds of the Koran are no longer 
produced by the organs of speech des- 
tined for each one of them, and also 
because they do not possess the peculiar, 
legally demanded qualities, so that no 
heavenly reward can be given to the 
hearer. 

“Even to him who listens to a real 
recitation of the Koran, no reward shall 
be given as long as the reciter does 
not fulfil the rules fixed by the masters 
of the tajwid (instruction of Koran reci- 
tation); yea, such hearing is in many 
cases forbidden (haram), the same as the 
act of such a reciter itself, as the texts of 
the authorities inform us. And the rea- 
son of it is that such defective recitation 
is a deviation from the right way of 
the Koran, and Allah’s words are quoted 
here: ‘An Arabic Koran without crooked- 
ness (fault).’ (Surah xxxix, 29.) 

“If the teaching is so clear that the 
hearing of Koran recitations which do 
not conform to the fixed rules brings no 
reward, because such recitation is con- 
sidered as crookedness and deviation 
from the right way of the Koran, what 
then can we expect of these crooked 
sounds which come out of the crooked- 
ness of these newly-invented and mislead- 
ing instruments? At most one might say 
that where the sounds are right and clear, 
and where the hearer takes to heart the 
warning contained in the verses he heard, 
the recompense of his consideration may 
be given him.” 


To the question, Is the listening to 
the song of a strange woman, or to the 
sounds of musical instruments repro- 


duced in this way, forbidden? the an- 
swer must be: 


“Where the listening awakens sexual 
desire, then it is forbidden because of that 
lust; just as men are forbidden to look 
upon the shadow of a strange woman or 
to gaze at her reflection in a mirror, 
thereby awakening tempting. Where that 
lust is absent the hearing is not forbidden. 
Our imams also clearly teach that to be- 
hold the image of a strange woman in 
the mirror is permitted where it is not 
accompanied by erotic imaginations. But 
Allah knows best!” 


Objections to this fetwa by a learned 
Arab of Singapore are also on record, 
in substance as follows: 


“The hearing of sounds reproduced on 
the phonograph is allowed. The hearing 
of Koran recitations carries with it re- 
ligious merit, whether we hear the actual 
voice of the one who first spoke the 
words or the echo of the sounds. When 
the phonographic sound is considered as 
that of one who reads, the proper re- 
sponses and prostrations are also incum- 
bent upon those who hear. In regard to 
the records of the phonograph, they are 
to be regarded with the same respect and 
awe as that due to a written Koran, 
namely, ‘None shall touch them but the 
purified. And finally, there can be no 
legal objection to substituting the phono- 
graphic azan (or call to prayers) for that 
of the voice.” 


As a matter of fact the popularity of 
the phonograph increases in Java, ac- 
cording to the Moslem World, the only 
result of the fetwas being that those 
who consider themselves especially 
pious refrain from listening to phono~ 
graphic records. of the Koran. 























A Casanova of the 
Middle West. 


T CAN not be truthfully said of 
| Robert Steele’s “One Man” (Mit- 

chell Kennerley) that it has been 
damned by faint praise. Henry L. 
Mencken, the Nietzschean of The 
Smart Set, considers it superior to the 
memoirs of Casanova, almost as per- 
suasive as the autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. J. B. Kerfoot of Life 
declares it to be “of the essence of 
America.” And among the flattering 
comments plastered on the jacket of 
the “novel,” we read that “it recalls 
Dostoevsky with its passionate search- 
ing of the human soul, its relentless 
search of human motives and ensuing 
acts.” To some it may seem nearer the 
truth to compare the ideology that an- 
imates this essentially American prod- 
uct with that of the Rev. William 
Sunday. “N. P. D.,” of the New York 
Globe, is impressed by Mr. Steele’s “un- 
paralleled truth-telling.” She—‘“N. P. 
D.”—says it makes Cellini’s confes- 
sions seem “mere lying brag, and Rous- 
seau’s the maunderings of a sentimental 
ladykiller.” But fidelity to fact and un- 
inspired honesty in detailing and re- 
peating the particulars of one sordid 
amour after another have left little 
room for the revelation of spiritual 
truth or development. Even the Globe 
critic, who is so struck with this type 
of “unparalleled truth-telling,” is greatly 
dissatisfied with the false spiritual out- 
look, the cowardly sniveling and self- 
pity. The alleged spiritual regenera- 
tion of this one man at the end of the 
book is nothing more than a huge pud- 
dle of sentimentality. This fact is em- 
phasized by “N. P. D.”: 


“What is this man’s great concern in 
the end? Not whether he is fit to marry 
a girl, but whether the girl is fit to 
marry him. Not whether he can succeed 
in being faithful to her (which he has 
every reason to doubt), but whether she, 
who has been ‘a little light of lowe her- 
self, can be faithful to him. ... In other 
words, is not here a male egotism so 
smug that it sickens? 

“Whose fault is it that this boy, when 
he is-ten, steals his mother’s gold dollar 
keepsake, and keeps on stealing until he 
is landed in the penitentiary—from his 
family, his playmates, from servant girls’ 
savings, from church collections, from the 
teachers at school, and from the shops 
where he is employed—money, bicycles, 
overcoats, lace curtains, everything he can 
lay his hands upon? It is Society’s fault, 
of course (with a large ‘S’), or, if not 
Society’s, then the fault of that society in 
petto which we call the Family; in two 
words, Pa and Ma.... 


“While acknowledging the power of 
this unbelievably frank book; while hav- 
ing all pity for a botched and frail human 
specimen; while not turning a hair even 
when he takes his dead baby out in a 
satchel and drops it in the river (leaving 
a $10 bill with the mother), one can hard- 
ly protest strongly enough against the 
moralistic assumptions of the man, which 
in their way are as faulty and as old- 
fashioned as those of his parents.” 


Susan Glaspell’s Story of 
One Woman’s Love. 


HE contention of the English 
critic Edward Garnett, and of 
our own William Dean Howells, 
that the most skilful writers of fiction 














FRANKER THAN CELLINI, CASANOVA, 


ROUSSEAU AND COMPANY 
Robert Steele’s “‘novel” entitled “(One Man” 
is acclaimed as one of the frankest confessions 
of human frailty ever penned. 


in America are women, must be further 
strengthened by the instance of “Fi- 
delity,” Susan Glaspell’s new novel 
(Small, Maynard & Co.). The story 
of a woman ostracized by her family 
and friends in a small city of the Mid- 
dle West because of her love for a 
married man, “Fidelity” nevertheless 
presents a new and distinctly original 
view upon the much-discussed “rights 
of love.” Ruth Holland learns, as the 
Boston Transcript points out, the point 
of view of the lives touched and hurt 
by the tragedy of her own. “Against 
the silent challenge of each, Ruth op- 
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poses the strength of her faith and her 
will, meeting steadfastly the inescapable 
crisis of her life—a crisis ‘incredible’ 
as only reality can be.” To some the 
true greatness and significance of Su- 
san Glaspell’s achievement will lie in 
her challenging conclusion. This con- 
clusion is thus indicated the Chi- 
cago Evening Post: 


in 


“One class of novelists treating this 
theme would, from this point, sing to the 
tune of ‘Love is enough tho the world be 
a waning.’ But Miss Glaspell is as far 
enough away from that those 
novelists are from the older that 
reason can control love in the interests 
of duty. And so she ends her novel with 
Ruth Holland, tho enabled, through the 
‘conversion’—if that term may be used in 
a purely human the injured 
wife, to reestablish her place in society, 
turning her back upon the chance to re- 
concile status and duty with love, and 
making a new start. For Ruth has seen 
that love is not enough: it is a big in- 
terest, but it must be integrated with the 
other interests of life. Otherwise it will 
become a foe and denier of life. And 
Ruth chooses life.” 


as 
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idea 
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It is the quality of sincerity in this 
book that impresses the New York 
Times. Miss Glaspell has not evaded 
or shirked the consequences of her 
heroine’s choice. “The story is a big 
and real contribution to American 
novels.” 


Patrick MacGill’s Poignant 
Realism. 

HE RAT-PIT,” Patrick MacGill’s 
7 new novel (George H. Doran 
Co.), is named after a lodging- 
house for women in Glasgow, a place 
where the vagrant can get a nightly 
bunk for a few pence. Here no female 
is refused admittance. “The unfortu- 
nate, the sick and the work-weary con- 
gregate under the same roof. .. . The 
underworld, of which I have seen and 
known such a lot, has always appeared 
to me as a Greater Rat-Pit, where 
human beings, pinched and poverty- 
stricken and ground down with a 
weight of oppression, are hemmed up 
like the plague-stricken in a_pest- 
house.” The poignant life-story of 
Norah Ryan is merely typical of the 
book’s larger purpose, according to Hil- 
degarde Hawthorne, writing in the 
New York Times. “The book is a 
summing-up, a condensation and inten- 
sification of the bitter life of poverty, 
told with a wild and touching beauty 
that has almost a folk quality.” It is 
a novel, concludes the critic of the 
Boston Transcript, for those who be- 
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lieve that all life should be accessible 
in fiction. Clement K. Shorter, in the 
London Sphere, is not willing to grant 
that Patrick MacGill is a novelist in the 
best sense of the word, but confesses 
his unique power of presenting “a cer- 
tain grim and horrible poverty.” Ac- 
cording to a writer in the London 
Everyman, Patrick MacGill has “painted 
a picture of life in the depths of a great 
city as powerful and as terrible as a 
. scene from the Inferno”; further, “the 
genius of the author is stamped on the 
narrative in the power of its drama, 
the poignancy of its emotions.” The 
New York Tribune declares this work 
more impressive than the author’s 
earlier “Children of the Dead End.” 
If any regret concerning the novel is 
to be expressed, it is that its later and 
final scenes are lacking in the original- 
ity and elemental power of the striking 
opening scenes. The seduction of No- 
rah Ryan by Alec Morrison is un- 
avoidably reminiscent of “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles”; and the tragic climax, 
in spite of its power, depicts a situation 
identical with that used by Guy de 
Maupassant in his story, “Le Port.” 
But the book is great if only for its 
poignant pictures of Irish poverty. 
The opening chapter—“‘The Turn of 
the Tide”—contains, we believe, the 
greatest of these. Miss Hawthorne 
describes this picture: 


“Norah, a child of 12, starving herself 
for her sick mother’s sake, goes with the 
women to get yarn for the knitting. The 
biting wind, the snow, the freezing water 
through which the women, some so old 
as to have lost count of the years, must 
wade to make the town, how unforget- 
tably they are set blowing and shivering 
on the page, so that the very spirit shivers, 
too, as you read! A penny farthing is 
the price paid for a,pair of socks, and 
the knitting needles rarely rest when the 
yarn can be got. But if the old fellow 
who gives it out is in a bad temper, why, 
the women can come again the following 
day, or the one after that. Too late to 
wade back through the rising waters, 
soaked to the skin, weary and without 
food, they sleep on the rocks all night; 
Norah with a fear on her, of what she 
knows not—it might well be of life.” 


Artzibashef, the Apostle of 
Stirnerian Anarchism. 


- ‘HE two long stories and one short 


story which form the second vol- 

ume of fiction by Michael Artzi- 
bashef to be presented to American 
readers indicate sufficiently that the 
fame of the Russian realist does not 
rest solely upon the sensational “Sa- 
nin.” “The Millionaire,” “Ivan Lande” 
and “Nina” (B. W. Huebsch), as the 
New York Evening Sun confesses, rank 
with the best modern Russian fiction. 
They are “intense and searching, acute 
in their psychology and profound in 
their philosophy.” In his introduc- 
tion to the volume, Artzibashef dispels 
several commonly accepted illusions 
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concerning his art and philosophy. 
“Sanin” was not an outcome of the 
revolution and the reaction of the year 
1907. It was written in 1903, a fact 
that its author declares is wilfully sup- 
pressed by Russian critics. It is also 
a mistake to look upon “Sanin” as a fic- 
tional reconstruction of the Nietzschean 
philosophy. On this point Artzibashef 
remarks: 


“It is often thought here that Nietzsche 
exercized a great influence over me. This 
surprises me for the simple reason that I 
have never read Nietzsche. This brilliant 
thinker is out of sympathy with me, both 
in his ideas and in the bombastic form of 
his works, and I have never got beyond 
the beginnings of his books. Max Stirner 
is to me much nearer and more compre- 
hensible.” 


Artzibashef frankly admits that he 
is an apostle of the doctrine of “anar- 
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SHE DEFINES FIDELITY. 
In “Fidelity,” Susan Glaspell, the author of 
“The Glory of the Conquered,” portrays a 


woman is faithful to her own ideals, tho she 
breaks those of a Middle Western community. 





chical individuality.” As a result, he 
has been attacked in Russia even by 
the radical press, because he recognizes 
none of the party-barriers and makes 
no idols of the revolutionary politi- 
cians. “In spite of my enthusiasm for 
the cause of liberty,” he says, “I did 
not think the time had come to see 
a saint in every ringleader of the move- 
ment and to believe in the revolutionary 
readiness of the people.” 


The Commercialization of 
Russian Literature. 


HOSE who suppose that the Rus- 
sian editors and publishers hold 
literature and the literary artist 
in greater respect than elsewhere may 
learn from Artzibashef that conditions 
there are quite as discouraging as in 
western countries. At the beginning 


of his career he had imagined editorial 
offices as temples consecrated to litera- 
ture, which he revered. But— 


“Nowadays we live in other times and 
have other customs in Russia; advertize- 
ment and influence dominate the literary 
world. . . . Miroliuboff’s name will leave 
its mark on the history of Russian liter- 
ature altho he did not write himself. He 
was the last Mohican of the old idealistic, 
self-sacrificing school of literature, which 
has now been supplanted by commercial 
interests here, as it has in western 
Europe.” 


The sensational success of “Sanin” 
resulted in the immediate publication 
of any number of cheap imitations of 
the novel. “A number of imitators who 
have never grasped my ideas hastened 
to turn the success of “Sanin” to their 
own advantage; they injured me greatly 
by flooding the literary world with por- 
nographic, wantonly obscene writings, 
degrading in the readers’ eyes what I 
wished to express in “Sanin.” The 
critics in Russia are as bad as in our 
country, if we may believe this disciple 
of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky: 


“The critics persisted in ranking me 
with the number of second-rate imitators 
of ‘Sanin,’ who displayed their ‘market- 
able wares’ full of all sorts of offensive- 
ness. Not until recently, when ‘Sanin’ 
had crossed the frontiers, and translations 
had appeared in Germany, France, Italy, 
Bohemia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Den- 
mark, and also, in part, in Japan, were 
other voices to be heard among the 
critics. Russia always does grovel before 
foreign opinion.” 


It is rather surprising to note that 
the English translation of “Sanin” 
was evidently undertaken even after 
the Japanese! 


Russia’s Greatest Comic 
Masterpiece. 


OT Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” 
N not Turgenev’s “Virgin Soil,” 

not Dostoevsky’s “The Brothers 
Karamazov,” may be named as the 
most characteristically national among 
ali the great classic Russian novels. 
This place of honor must be given to 
Gogol’s great comic masterpiece, “Dead 
Souls,” according to Stephen Graham, 
in his introduction to a translation of 
the novel which has just been repub- 
lished in London hy. Fisher Unwin. 
Altho this translation originally ap- 
peared in 1893, Nikolai Gogol has re- 
mained little more than a name in 
the English-speaking countries. “Dead 
Souls” is probably the most popular of 
all novels in Russia, despite the fact 
that Gogol is not a modern in the sense 
of the great trio, Turgenev, Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky. But of “Dead Souls” 
Maurice Baring wrote that it “makes 
boys laugh, young men weep, and old 
men think.” It is even more national 
in a Russian sense than “The Pickwick 
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Papers” are in an English sense. The 
London Times publishes a warm appre- 
ciation of this masterpiece. We quote 
it in part: 


“Dead Souls’ achieves its undying 
popularity through the intense absorption 
of Russians in their own psychology. To 
them it is divine satire—that is to say, a 
satire that probes without stinging. <A 
rare achievement, Russian of the Rus- 
sians, and smelling deep of the native 
soil. And how acute it is! Gogol knew 
his countrymen. He was under few de- 
lusions. He saw the corruption around 
him, the swarm of fools, knaves and 
sentimentalists; but he saw them as Rus- 
sians rather than as individuals. He had 
a sneaking weakness for any Russian 
trait. It is as if he were saying, ‘Yes, it 
is bad, but it is merely the reverse of 
something that is good.’ There is not a 
figure in ‘Dead Souls’ which is not typ- 
ically Russian. Indeed, Gogol and Dos- 
toevsky are the most absolutely Russian 
of all the Russian writers. They were 
not good Europeans; they were not con- 
cerned with Europe at all. That is the 
secret of their appeal. They developed 
in their works a sort of spiritual idea of 
Russia. It was the center of all things, 
the only country in the world, the land of 
promise. Dostoevsky is admittedly a 
grander, a more profound, novelist than 
Gogol, but he is in a very real sense his 
child. 

“Dead Souls’ is the finest of Gogol’s 
few productions. It is as simple as a 
folk-tale. Anyone can read it and enjoy 
it. It does not deal in psychological 
subtleties, or, rather, not directly. It un- 
folds the Russian heart through action, 
not through explanation. Its characters 
are fantastic, ridiculous, whimsical, but 
somehow their feet always rest upon 
earth.” 


A Masterpiece of Literary 
Billingsgate. 


EON DAUDET’S souvenirs of 
[; political, medical and literary life 
in Paris during the period 1880- 
1905 are continued in his new book, 
“Devant la douleur,” which that Gallo- 
phile, Alvan Sanborn, excellently sum- 
marizes for the Boston Transcript. 
Léon Daudet’s particular form of satire 
is called “rosserie”’ by the French. 
“Rosserie,” Mr. Sanborn explains, is 
at best Billingsgate spiced with wit. 
Léon Daudet (son of Alphonse Daudet) 
has, we read, that happy faculty of 
“executing” in brief, cutting phrases, 
persons who are antipathetic to him. 
They are many, as Daudet is a militant 
royalist. Here are samples: 


“The art critic, Philippe Burty, is ‘a -big, 
frizzled-furred cat, with languorous eyes 
and a flattering mew.’ De Freycinet ‘is a 
little ivory seigneur.’ Brieux is ‘before 
everything else a pedagog, one of those 
advanced reformers for liberal conserva- 
tives.’ Taine is ‘Procrustes in a frock-coat.’ 
Renan is ‘the Idol of Free Thought, the 
Elephant of Doubt. Short and compact, 
he seems (at the Comtesse Mathilde’s 


dinner table) to have his own head served 
up on his plate.’ 


Léon Daudet wonders 





at the smallness of the cranium of the 
historian-academician, Comte d’Hausson- 
ville, and compares his brain to that of 
‘a bird that chirps but does not sing.’ He 
likens Armand Charpentier, author of 
‘The Romance of a Monkey,’ to a_ boiled 
rat, and the music of Alfred Bruneau to 
‘the crash of a pile of plates falling into 
a zinc tub.’” 


Daudet’s Tribute to 
Georges Courteline. 


NE exception in Daudet’s gallery 
() of portraits is his eminently 
just appreciation of the unique 
Georges Courteline, the greatest comic 


writer of modern France. Alvan San- 
born has translated this eulogy: 


“Georges Courteline is a veritable fairy- 
tale personage, with his diminutive stat- 
ure, has papier-maché complexion, his 
mobile eyes, his over-long-sleeved over- 


RIFLEMAN MACGILL 

Patrick MacGill is now in the trenches with 
the London Fusiliers, but “The Rat-Pit” he 
depicts in hi$ new novel is the rat-pit of ex- 
ploited poverty, to which he has given an epic 
quality. 








coat, and his big portfolio. Many a time 
I have seen him spring out of the earth 
(as fairies do), sit down before a café 
table and immediately fall to talking, with 
gestures galore, in order to convince them 
of futile things, to gentlemen accompa- 
nied by ladies, confréres, street vendors 
or simple boozers. He is possessed by 
the fury of persuading and by the mania 
of persistent demonstrating. He is good 
as bread, lively as quicksilver, keen as a 
knife, gay as a glass of the white wine 
of Anjou or melancholy as a captain of 
gendarmes, as well versed in the code as 
a provincial sheriff, as much of a night 
prowler as a Montmartre cat, friendly, 
railing and delicious. Not to have known 
Courteline is a serious gap in the pleas- 
ure of existence. Not to appreciate him 
is a sign of liver-trouble. Not to ad- 
mire his fantasy, bridled by his feeling 
for the classic, is a breach of literary 
taste. For his mad drollery is but the 
wrong side of a tapestry of harmonious 
tints, and he sells logic now in coco 
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glasses and now in little boxes quaintly 
chiselled..... This great ironist has a 
most tender and a most direct sensibility 
and all the qualities in the right place. 
He defends his friends like a lion, with 
all the resources of his intellect and of 
his wrath aided by desperate mimicry. 

. He possesses the scientific spirit, and 
I have often admired the facility with 
which he brushes aside the secondary to 
pounce upon the essence of a vice, of an 
eccentricity or of a malady. Courteline, 
modest tho he -be, represents to me one 
of the most characteristic physiognomies 
of our time, and I am quite at ease re- 
garding the place posterity will reserve 
for his works. He has struck so true a 
note with so special an instrument.” 


An Irish Aesop 

ONCISENESS is the keynote 
{ | of Lord Dunsany’s “Fifty-One 

Tales” (Kennerley). They are 
of Aesopian simplicity. They blend, as 
the London Saturday Review informs 
us, familiar and commonplace things 
of the time with things ancient and 
eternal. Sometimes they point a moral 
and sometimes they only suggest one. 
Altho they are written in a number of 
keys, in one respect at least, the dom- 
inating spirit is strikingly suggestive 
of that of the neglected and brilliant 
Thomas Love Peacock. For Dunsany 
strikes, as Peacock struck, a note of 
protest against the devil-worship of 
material “progress” and mechanical 
“civilization.” As the Saturday Re- 
view expresses it: “He hates to think 
of a fair river soiled by cities, of stars 
put out by flares of the street, of the 
earth mnsacked that fortunes may be 
made and trade increased. He per- 
sistently turns the seamy side of mod- 
ern things without; and yet he does it 
in such a way that even those who are 
ready to plead for those same ‘cancer- 
ous cities ... blemishing the night’ 
are rather glad of his tales as a respite 
than inspiring to an altercation over 
their point of view.” This is because 
Dunsany is a delicate and tactful fab- 
ulist, suggestive and, in the modern 
sense, more reticent than Aesop or La 
Fontaine. His outlook, we may add, 
has no more deterred Lord Dunsany 
from “ransacking the earth” under the 
title of Captain Dunsany, than Pea- 
cock’s disdain of industrial and com- 
mercial “progress” deterred him from 
becoming a trusted official of the East 
India Company. 


The Hen Who Traveled 
to the South. 


UNSANY recounts, for instance, 
the story of a very human hen, 
and allows us to conclude for 


ourselves in what respects this adven- 
turous chicken resembles us: 


“All along the farm-yard gables the 
swallows sat a-row, twittering uneasily 
to one another, telling of many things, 
but thinking only of Summer and the 
South, for Autumn was afoot and the 
north wind waiting. 
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“And suddenly one day they were all 
quite gone. And everyone spoke of the 
swallows and the South. 

“‘T think I shall go South myself next 
year,’ said a hen. 

“And the year wore on and the swal- 
lows came again, and the year wore on 
and they sat again on the gables, and all 
the poultry discussed the departure of 
the hen, 

“And very early one morning, the wind 
being from the North, the swallows all 
soared suddenly and felt the wind in 
their wings; and a strength came upon 
them and a strange old knowledge and 
a more than human faith, and flying high 
they left the smoke of our cities and small 
remembered eaves, and saw at last the 


huge and homeless sea, and steering by . 


gray sea-currents went southward with 


RITONS like the critic Ed- 

ward Garnett and the poet 

James Stephens have been 

emphatic in their condemna- 

tion of present-day American 
fiction. Owen Wister, the American 
novelist, has tried to get at the root of 
the trouble. It is not difficult to cry 
out against “cowardly publishers” and 
“worthless critics.” But the truth of 
the matter is, as viewed by the author 
of “The Virginian,” that out of “our 
garbled versions of democracy” the 
American people have given birth to 
the Quack-Novel! The QuacksNovel 
is one of the plainly graven and recog- 
nizable traits of our own peculiar civil- 
ization—just as our ready acceptance 
of patent medicines is. 

In a trenchant essay in The Atlantic 
Monthly, in which Mr. Wister supports 
his contentions with many concrete in- 
stances, we discover a ruthless exposé 
of this amazing type of “literature.” 
The author wastes no time in present- 
ing his indictment: 


“The quack-novel is a thing which looks 
like a book, and which is compounded, 
advertized, and marketed in precisely the 
same fashion as Castoria, Wine of Cardui, 
Alcola, Mrs. Summers’s free-to-you-my- 
sister Harmless Headache Remedy, Viavi 
Tablets, and other patent medicines, harm- 
ful and harmless. As the patent medicine 
is made of perfectly well-known drugs, 
so the quack-novel of course contains per- 
fectly familiar elements; and, like the 
medicine, it comes wrapped in superlative 
testimonials from those who say they 
have swallowed it to their advantage. In- 
stead of, ‘After twenty years of bed-rid- 
den agony, one bottle of your Fosforoso 
cured every ache and completely restored 
my manhood,’ we have, ‘The secret of his 
power is the same God-given secret that 
inspired Shakespeare and upheld Dickens.’ 
This, from the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch, accompanies a quack-novel by Mr. 
Harold Bell Wright, of whom the Oregon 
Journal, Portland, remarks: ‘It is this 
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the wind. And going South they went 
by glittering fog-banks and saw old 
islands lifting their heads above them; 
they saw. the slow quests of the wander- 
ing ships, and divers seeking pearls, and 
lands at war, till there came in view the 
mountains that they sought and the sight 
of the peaks they knew; and they de- 
scended into an austral valley, and saw 
Summer sometimes sleeping and some- 
times singing song. 

“‘T think the wind is about right,’ said 
the hen; and she spread her wings and 
ran out of the poultry-yard. And she 


ran fluttering out on to the road and 
some way down it until she came to a 
garden. 
“At evening she came back panting. 
“And in the poultry-yard she told the 
poultry how she had gone South as far 





THE QUACK-NOVEL: OWEN WISTER’S EXPOSE OF 
OUR FRENZIED FICTION 


almost clairvoyant power of reading the 
human soul that has made Mr. Wright’s 
books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age.’ 

“Similar to that aroma of piety and 
charity which accompanies the quack- 
medicines, an equally perceptible odor of 
sanctity is wafted to us with Mr. Wright; 
and just as imitators will make their 
boxes and bottles to resemble those of 
an already successful trade article, so are 
Mr. Wright’s volumes ingeniously given 
that red cloth and gold lettering which 
we have come to associate with the bind- 
ings of Mr. Winston Churchill’s very 
popular and agreeable novels. Lastly— 
like the quack-medicine—the quack-novel 
is (mostly) harmful; not always because 
it is poisonous (tho this occurs), but be- 
cause it pretends to be literature and is 
taken for literature by the millions who 
swallow it year after year as their chief 
mental nourishment, and whose brains it 
saps and dilutes. In short, both these 
shams—the book and the medicine—win 
and bamboozle their public through meth- 
ods almost identical. 

“The reasons why Americans are so 
fond of bamboozle, generally preferring 
sham to reality, are plain when you turn 
them over. . . . It is certainly a good little 
window through which to stare at the in- 
telligence, the civilization, the prejudices, 
and the taste of our American hordes, 
who have learned to read without profit 
to themselves but with such huge profit 
to quack-novelists and publishers.” 


It is interesting and significant to re- 
call, Owen Wister points out, that pre- 
cisely at the beginning of the epoch 
when our notorious high finance “set 
in to water, swell and burst good sound 
properties,” the literary equivalent of 
the same process should begin to ap- 
pear. “Frenzied fiction began to manu- 
facture the quack-novel at the same 
time that the Moores, Reids, Mellens, 
and the rest were conceiving their 
work.” High finance and frenzied fic- 
tion, he claims, proceed from the same 
national state of mind. Those who 
bought the securities were in the same 


as the high road, and saw the great 
world’s traffic going by, and came to 
lands where the potato grew, and saw 
the stubble upon which men live, and at 
the end of the road had found a garden, 
and there were roses in it—beautiful 
roses!—and the gardener himself was 
there with his braces on. 

“How extremely interesting,’ the poul- 
try said, ‘and what a really beautiful de- 
scription !’ 

“And the Winter wore away, and the 
bitter months went by, and the Spring of 
the year appeared, and the swallows came 
again. 

“ “We have been to the South,’ they said, 
‘and the valleys beyond the sea.’ 

“But the poultry would not agree that 
there was a sea in the South: ‘You should 
hear our hen,’ they said.” 





state of mind as those who become de- 
votees of the quack-novel. Finance, 
politics and frenzied fiction became of 
a peculiarly homogeneous quality. Mr. 
Wister illustrates this point: 


“Harmoniously in key with these quack- 
novels, went the rag-time legislation that 
accompanied the popular change of mind 
all over the country. The corporations 
had brought it on themselves, no doubt; 
in consequence, the popular breath had 
suddenly veered, and was blowing against 
all money; all money was now tainted; 
all poor men were now honest. This not 
only produced one of those oscillations 
in politics which make ours a government 
by pendulum: it made quack-fiction easy 
to write—and ruinously profitable. Every 
reader felt himself to be a crusader 
against the millionaire, felt all the com- 
fortable sensations, without any of the 
exertions, of being virtuous. Our middle 
classes have always liked to feel virtuous, 
provided it cost them no effort. What 
made ‘The House of Mirth’ a ‘best seller’ 
was not at all that Mrs. Wharton’s por- 
traits of the rich were brilliantly painted, 
but that they did not happen to be flat- 
tering; the daubs of Mr. Sinclair and 
the bill-posters of Mr. Chambers are quite 
as satisfactory to that audience.” 


But Mr. Wister neither absolves the 
“genteel critic” nor the great publishers 
from blame in the production of this 
deplorable condition. “A true Ameri- 
can artist always receives the support 
of our genteel critics after he no longer 
needs it... . Until the subsidized press 
is broken to pieces and the genteel 
critic gathers heart, not only to brand 
the bad but to report and celebrate the 
good, I doubt if there will exist any 
word too contemptuous for American 
criticism.” 


“The American press plays so large a 
part in maintaining the mediocrity of 
American fiction, and in palming off both 
quack-novels and quack-medicines upon 
the credulous, that to find Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst’s advertizing power be- 
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hind nostrums like Eckman’s Alterative 
and novels like those of Mr. Chambers in 
the Cosmopolitan, affords our demonstra- 
tion a very pretty case. The Cosmopoli- 
tan is a good instance of our frenzied 
editing: ‘Everlastingly alive—alive to the 
big, every-day problems that hit your 
home and hit it hard ... and alive... 
everlastingly alive—to get for you ‘the 
best—and only the best—at any price’ for 
every issue; that is the reason why Cos- 
mopolitan jumps ahead every month and 
is bound to break even its own high record 
as America’s Greatest Magazine.’ 

“Into such company is‘ Mr. Chambers 
fallen—along with Mr. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who, like Mr. Chambers, has talent 
and began well, and whose story ‘All the 
Evidence’ is introduced by the following 
blast :— 

“*Have you ever read Poe’s weird 
“Tales”? We don’t think they have any- 
thing on this story. ... It is a Poe plot 
done with Morris skill.’ 

“Well, that is a matter of opinion. 
Here are matters of fact: the scene of 
‘All the Evidence’ is laid at Aiken. The 
hero is the son of a gorilla. The dénoue- 
ment turns on the hero’s attentions to a 
young woman. About 1857 a story was 
written called ‘Lokis.’ The hero was the 
son of a bear. The scene is laid in 
Russia. The dénouement turns most de- 
cidedly on the hero’s attentions to a 
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young woman. Poe was not the author. 
Did changing the map and the mammal 
in this tale free it from moral copyright? 
At any rate, it was quite safe for the 
Cosmopolitan to assume its readers’ ig- 
norance of Prosper Mérimée.” 


After a detailed analysis of “The 
Eyes of the World,” the last novel of 
Harold Bell Wright, which Owen Wis- 
ter instances as a typical quack-novel, 
he thus expresses his disgust: 

“Stale, distorted, a sham, a puddle of 
words—and Democracy’s laureate litera- 
ture. I have taken you wading through 
this mess of mildewed pap because, un- 
less you touched it, smelt it, tasted it 
yourselves, how could you know the flavor 
that five millions find so delicious, and 
hence the standard of intelligence of these 
five millions?” 


The trouble is with “our garbled 
version of Democracy,” according to 
Owen Wister. The United States were 
born in a period of phrases, catchwords 
and phrase-making. ‘We were born at 
a season of phrase-making, and our 
birthday was celebrated by a phrase: 
All men are created equal... and thus 
phrases and falsehoods were made bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
They essayed to reconcile equality and 





slavery by explaining that Negroes 


were not exactly men.” 


“But you cannot continue to swallow a 
contradiction like slavery and equality for 
very long, without important results to 
your mental integrity. You never can 
substitute rhetoric for reality without um- 
portant results to your brain—and other 
results as well. You cannot fight trained 
armies with rhetoric; and so the English 
burned Washington. The War of 1812, 
however, taught nothing to our phrase- 
mongers in Congress and elsewhere. We 
continued to be ‘the land of the free’ and 
to boast about our ‘glorious institutions 
and destiny.’ .. .” 


“Our public oracles from Jefferson 
to Bryan have continued to build com- 
monwealths with hot air.” Our quack- 
novels, concludes Owen Wister, are a 
symptom of a much worse disease of 
the American people: 


“In great things, as in small, we hid 
behind phrases; changing the words sat- 
isfied us just as well as if we had thereby 
changed the facts. The greatest sham 
we have, the pension of war veterans, is 
swathed in phrases of the same pious 
sentimentalism and the same regardless- 
ness of reality that drench the novels of 
Mr. Harold Bell Wright and the speeches 
of Mr. William Jennings Bryan.” 


VIEWING THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


HE Exposition itself, the great 
architectural scheme, complete 
and harmonious in composi- 
tion—that, in the opinion of 
Royal Cortissoz, art critic of 

the New York Tribune, is the most im- 
pressive work of art at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. “No- 
where else in the world,” writes this 
critic, “save possibly at Venice, could 
an ensemble like this one have been 
produced.” Henry F. Hornbostel, the 
New York architect, is likewise im- 
pressed with the unique and unified 
beauty of the Fair. He expresses satis- 
faction that the present exposition does 
not look like all the rest of the world’s 
fairs, evidently considering the latter 
of no importance from an artistic 
standpoint. Mr. Cortissoz frankly con- 
fesses that, looking through the vista 
of years, the Paris exposition now 
strikes him as an “intolerable night- 
mare,” and the Panama-Pacific, as a 
work of art, seems to him infinitely 
superior to the Chicago exposition. 
The factors that have produced this 
result, all the critics of the exposition 
seem agreed, are the color scheme, the 
illumination, the architectural unity, 
and the perfect adaptation of the Expo- 
sition to the natural setting. The 
masterly utilization of these elements— 
credit for which is given to the archi- 
tects of San Francisco—has produced 
an effect that to several writers, in- 


cluding George Hamlin Fitch, of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and Mr. 
Hornbostel, of New York, recalls that 
produced by the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
Such a comparison is evoked most 
strongly as the night shadows are fall- 
ing. As Mr. Fitch expresses it: “The 
spectacles of the domes and towers of 
the Exposition impresses me, especially 
when seen in the early twilight, like 
the Taj. When seen under soft il- 
lumination, it becomes a vision of an- 


AS A WORK OF ART 


other world, a fairy city like some of 
Guerin’s pictures of Constantinople, or 
like Edmond Dulac’s illustrations of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ ” 

An interesting suggestion concern- 
ing the color scheme at the Panama- 
Pacific is given by Mr. Hornbostel. He 
writes: 

“Nowhere has color been used with 
such striking effect. Colors were all ex- 
tremely vivid, and the entire color scheme 
of the buildings was under the able di- 


FORM AND ILLUMINATION 


How much is added to Robert Aitken’s statuary (The Fountain of Earth in the Court of 


Abundance) is shown in the wonderful play 


of light shown in this picture 
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NIGHT REFLECTIONS 
The Festival Hall, reflected in the pool opposite the Press Building, is but one of the 


night beauties of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Mirroring pools, reflecting architectural and 


sculptural beauties, are a part of a harmonious plan. 


rection of Mr. Jules Guerin. The rainy 
season, which consists of three months 
of alternate rain and sunshine, bleached 
it so that now we see a group of build- 
ings that have all the color charm of 
buildings of great antiquity. This has 
even been enhanced by the fact that 
lichens, mosses and fungi have grown 
into the plaster. In other words, the 
color, the landscape, the blue sky and 
the hills of the Bay of San Francisco, 
with these colored buildings, produce an 
effect as wonderful as, for instance, the 
Taj Mahal in India.” 


To the architectural unity and the 
perfect adaptation of the Exposition 
buildings and courts to the natural en- 


vironment, Eugen Neuhaus — whose 
book, “The Art of the Exposition” 
(Paul Elder), has just appeared—pays 
an ardent and just tribute: 


“The first sight of that great mosaic, 
from the Fillmore street hill, at once 
creates a nerve-soothing impression most 
uncommon in international expositions, 
and, for that matter, in any architectural 
aggregate. One is at once struck with 
the fitness of the location and of the 
scheme of architecture. Personally, I am 
greatly impressed with the architectural 
scheme and the consistency of its appli- 
cation to the whole. I fear that the two 
men, Mr. Willis Polk and Mr. Edward 


Bennett, who laid the foundation for the 
plan, will never receive as much credit 
as is really due them. I hope this appre- 
ciation may serve that purpose in some 
small way. It was a typically big Western 
idea, an idea that as a rule never gets 
any further than being thought of. The 
Burnham plan for San Francisco was 
such an unrealized dream; but here the 
dream has achieved concrete form. The 
buildings, as a group, have all the big 
essential qualities that art possesses only 
in its noblest expression. Symmetry, bal- 
ance and harmony work together for a 
wonderful expression of unity, of one- 
ness, that buildings. devoted to profane 
purposes seldom show.” 


The art of illumination is one that 
has developed in the past decade more 
rapidly than any other. The artists of 
light, if they may be so termed, have 
at the Panama-Pacific, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. D’A. Ryan, taken ad- 
vantage of every phase of this art to 
work their miracles. To the layman, 
the marvels of illumination are per- 
haps the most impressive feature. The 
Electrical World explains some of 
these marvels: 


“The essential difference between the 
illumination of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition and that of previous 


expositions lies in the fact that in the 
earlier displays outline illumination was 
invariably employed, an arrangement 
which, altho bringing out the outlines of 
the buildings at night, generally sup- 
pressed their architectural and artistic 
features. The illumination of the San 
Francisco fair, however, depresses the 
light sources themselves, while bringing 
out and enhancing the architectural and 
artistic details of the Exposition palaces 
and towers.... 

“In designing the illumination of the 
Court of Abundance, efforts were made 
to strengthen the impression of mystery 
which the architect wished to convey. 
This is accomplished by a harmonious 
blending of illumination from search- 
lamps, incandescent lamps, gas flambeaux 
and illuminated steam. Masked shell 
standards illuminate the cornice lines of 
buildings and produce a general twilight 
effect. Steam-electric caldrons are used 
to give rise to ‘mysterious vapors’ and to 
add mystery to the simple fountain group 
symbolizing the earth in formation. A 
warm amber glow is diffused over the 
whole court and the organ tower by 
means of cloister lanterns, snow-crystal 
standards and colored searchlamps. 

“The illumination of the Palace of Fine 
Arts was designed to create a classical 
and sublime effect and to produce beauti- 
ful reflections in the lagoon. Search- 
lamps on the roof of the Palace of Food 
Products and Vegetation and concealed 
lamps in the rear cornice soffits of the 
colonnade are employed to produce this 
effect, the building itself appearing to be 
illuminated in ‘triple moonlight.’ ” 


Writing in the New York Tribune, 
Royal Cortissoz notes the development 
in American sculpture that is evident 
at the Exposition. The difference be- 
tween the sculpture of the Chicago Fair 
and the present one, a difference regis- 
tered by twenty-two years, is the dif- 
ference between the amateur and the 
professional. This difference is not 
merely one of technique, nor one of in- 
dividual traits of design and modeling: 


“It lies, rather, in the question of scale, 
with all that that implies in work done 
for a vast open-air fabric like this one. 
It is a little difficult to condense the sub- 
ject into a phrase. What I feel here is 
that the American sculptor knows as he 
never knew before how to play into the 
hands of monumental architecture. He 
has a bigger vision, a larger and a freer 
style. He reckons more confidently not 
only with masonry but with light and air. 
Also he is richer in ideas and moves 
with more authority along the perilous 
paths of symbolism. At Chicago he was 
wont to think of the decorative motive 
alone. His figure had some meaning, but 
his principal ambition was wrecked upon 
line and form. To-day, giving line and 
form their full value, he is also keen upon 
his subject. He has so much to say that 
I could easily fill a column or more with 
the recital of his allegorical or historical 
suggestions. But it is, perhaps, enough 
to observe in praise of this side of the 
sculpture at the fair that it abounds in 
character.” 
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OSTHUMOUS fame 


with it certain elements of 
sadness, notes the London 
Outlook. It is impelled to this 


utterance in reviewing Gilbert 
Cannan’s critical study of the late 
Samuel Butler, who died in 1902. Due 
mostly to the ardent admiration of 
G. B. Shaw, the works of Butler—pre- 
eminently his novel, “The Way of All 
Flesh,” and his satire, “Erewhon’— 
have attained an immense popularity, 
tho Butler himself, as The Outlook 
justly notes, just missed worldly suc- 
cess all his life, “and missed by a few 
years that which he valued most, a 
reputation as an ironist of singular 
force and espiéglerie.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Cannan’s 
critical study (soon to be published in 
this country, we believe, by Mitchell 
Kennerley), in spite of his discrimi- 
nating admiration for Butler, does not 
seem to have shed any new light on 
this unique thinker or pave the way for 
a definite valuation upon his contribu- 
tion to British thought and literature. 
The Outlook reviewer concludes, draw- 
ing upon personal reminiscence, that 
Samuel Butler was nothing more than 
an amiable potterer who “dabbled in 
music, philosophy and art.” “His walk, 
the tones of his voice, his very gestures 
proclaimed the amateur.” Evidently 
Gilbert Cannan is of the 
same opinion as _ this 
critic. At any rate, 
George Bernard Shaw 
accuses Mr. Cannan of 
failing to recognize 
Samuel Butler as a 
genius, and asserts that 
his critical study is a 
failure for this rea- 
son. “I contend,” Shaw 
writes in The New 
Statesman of London, 
“that Mr. Cannan, be- 
longing as he does to 
Butler’s camp, should 
stand to his guns and 
defend the apprehen- 
sive mind and_ the 
intuitive imagination 
against the peering 
eyes and the groping 
fingers. Besides, But- 
ler has won. Why 
does Mr. Cannan, like 
Frederick at Mollwitz, 
throw up the sponge 
for him?” 

Cannan, according to 





“G. B. S.,” presents 
Samuel Butler as a 
“character,” with an 


engaging literary tal- 
ent and a racy vein of 
eccentric humor. 


“Mr 


SHAW 


SAMUEL BUTLER—A MAN OF GENIUS OR 
AMIABLE POTTERER? 





DEFENDS SAMUEL 





Cannan does not consider Butler as a 
man of genius. I do. And I may as 
well explain the difference.” 


“A man of genius is not a man who 
can do more things, or who knows more 
things, than ordinary men: there has 
never been a man of genius yet who has 
not been surpassed in both respects in 
his own generation by quite a large num- 
ber of hopeless fools. He is simply a 
man who sees the importance of things. 
Otherwise every schoolmaster would be 
greater than Christ. 

“Mr. Cannan says that the nearest in 
spirit to Butler of any man of his time 
was W. S. Gilbert. This is 2 staggering 
statement, because on Butler's plane one 
does not think of Gilbert; and when we 
are reminded of him there we feel that 
3utler mattered enormously more than 
Gilbert, who in such a comparison seems 
not to have mattered at all. Yet, on re- 
flection, one has to admit that they have 
something in common. The particular 
vein of wit which leads some men to take 
familiar and unquestioned propositions 
and turn them inside out so neatly as to 
convince you that they are just as pre- 
sentable one way as the other, or even 
that the sides so unexpectedly and quaint- 
ly turned out are the right sides, is one in 
which Butler and Gilbert were natural 
adepts. But Gilbert never saw anything 
in the operation but a funny trick. He 
deliberately separated its exercize from 
hi serious work, and took it off as a 
man takes off his hat in church when he 


BUTLER 





MERELY AN 


attempted serious drama. Whenever But- 
ler performed it he presently realized that 
the seeming trick was an inspired revela 
tion. His very he axes were truths which 
Providence tempted him to entertain for 
fun until they made themselves indis- 
pensable. ‘Every jest is in earnest in the 
womb of time. That womb was incar- 
nated in Butler's head, not in Gilbert's. 

“Butler saw the importance of what he 
had hit on, and developed it into a mes 
sage for his age. Gilbert saw it as a 
quip and left it at that: he could hardly 
develop a string of quips as far as a 
second act without petering out. . . . But- 
ler tore off the mask and tripped up the 
cothurnus of many a pretentious pigmy, 
thereby postponing public recognition cf 
him until the PPs of his generation had 
died or doddered out; but he was a man 
of heroic admirations, whereas the people 
whom Gilbert admired have yet to be dis- 
covered. ... 

“Butler forged his jests into a weapon 
which smashed the nineteenth century, 
whilst Gilbert only made it laugh. No 
two men could have been more widely 
disparate in the scope of their spirit, tho 
their specific humor reacted to the stimu- 
lus of human folly in the same manner. 
Gilbert with the word Chesterton added 
can turn things inside out and write amus- 
ing phrases as well as Gilbert; but he 
does it to high purpose. Oscar Wilde at 
his best knew that his gift was divine in 
its nature. In this they both stood far 
nearer to Butler than Gilbert did.” 








THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

This fountain model by Robert Aitken was awarded the medal of honor for sculpture in the New York 
Architectural League exhibition and is one of the strongest groups at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, where its 
beauty is greatly enhanced by the masterly and artistic illumination of the “Court of Abundance.” 








CURRENT OPINION 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


F IT be true that a prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country, 
what shall we say of Edwin Mark- 
ham? He has been having a sort 
of triumphal journey through Cali- 

fornia. They met him at the railway 
stations with brass bands and motor 
cars bedecked with flowers. Stores 
were closed and schools took a holiday 
in his honor. He was feted like a 
king. Is he then no prophet? Perish 
the thought. He is the cheeriest, most 
optimistic prophet that ever fronted the 
rising sun. His new volume, “Shoes 
of Happiness and Other Poems,” is in 
striking contrast with most of the 
modern verse. That verse is long on 
fact—especially if it be ugly—and 
short on truth. That is to say, it gives 
us vivid and courageous and often 
wholesome pictures of the seamy side 
of life, of the momentary conditions of 
existence. It is fond of what it calls 
“the naked Truth” and which it ought 
to call, instead, “the naked Fact.” 
_There is a difference. Truth is eternal; 
Fact is evanescent. Truth, if Keats 
and most of our poets of the past are 
to be believed, is Beauty; Fact is very 
apt to be ugliness. Markham’s poetry 
is the poetry of Truth rather than of 
Fact. 

There is a sermonic effect in much 
of his latest work. The quatrain that 
opens his new volume gives us—as it 
was intended to give us—the keynote 
of his song: 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. _ 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


The short poems in this volyme are, 
to our mind, the most characteristic, 
such as “The Gray Norns,” “The Song 
Mystery,” “One Music” and the lines 
just quoted. The narrative poems are 
not memorable. There is, indeed, but 
one poem in the volume worthy to take 
a place alongside “The Man with the 
Hoe,” and “Lincoln: The Man of the 
People,” and that is not “Virgilia” but 
the sequel to “Virgilia” entitled “The 
Crowning Hour.” It is too long—and 
too well known—to quote here. In- 
stead we reprint one of his most recent 
poems, the only war-poem in the book, 
and the only one in which the note of 
optimism is not dominant: 


THE CHANT OF THE VULTURES. 
By Epwin MarKHAM. 


E are circling, glad of the battle: 
W we joy in the smell of the 
smoke. 

Fight on in the hell of the 
trenches: we publish your names 
with a croak! 

Ye will lie in dim heaps when the sunset 
blows cold on the reddening sand; 

Yet fight, for the dead will have wages— 
a death-clutch of dust in the hand. 

Ye have given us banquet, O kings, and 
still do we clamor for more: 


Vast, vast is our hunger, as vast as the 
sea-hunger gnawing the shore. 


’Tis well ye are swift with your signals— 
the blaze of the banners, the blare 

Of the bugles, the boom of battalions, the 
cannon-breath hot on the air. 

It is for our hunger ye hurry, it is for 
our feast ye are met: 

Be sure we will never forget you, O serv- 
ants that never forget! 

For we are the Spirits of Battle, the 
peerage of greed we defend: 

Our lineage rose from the Night, and we 
go without fellow or friend. 


We were ere our servant Sesostris spread 
over the Asian lands 

The smoke of the blood of the peoples, 
and scattered their bones to the sands. 

We circled in revel for ages above the 
Assyrian stream, 

While Babylon builded her beauty, and 
faded to dust and to dream. 

We scattered our laughter on nations— 
and Troy was a word and a waste, 

The glory of Carthage was ruined, the 
grandeur of Rome was effaced! 


And we blazoned the name of Timour, as 
he harried his herd of kings, 

And the host of his hordes wound on, a 
dragon with undulant rings. 

And we slid down the wind upon France, 
when the steps of the earthquake 
passed, 

When the Bastile bloomed into flame, and 
the heavens went by on the blast. 
We hung over Austerlitz, cheering the 

armies with jubilant cries: 

We scented three kings at the carnage, 
and croaked our applause from the 
skies. 


O kings, ye have catered to vultures— 
have chosen to feed us, forsooth, 
The joy of the world and her glory, the 
hope of the world and her youth. 

O kings, ye are diligent lackeys: we laurel 

your names with our praise, 

For ye are the staff of our comfort, for 
ye are the strength of our days. 
Then spur on the host in the trenches to 

give up the sky at a stroke: 
We tell all the winds of their glory: we 
publish their fame with a croak! 


Puck devotes two pages to a ballade 
by Richard Le Gallienne accompanied 
by a brilliant color illustration by Ray- 
mond Ewer. It is like old times—the 
times of Bunner—to find poetry of this 
quality in Puck: 


BALLADE’ OF THE JUNK-MAN. 


By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 
‘ 


PON the summer afternoon, 
Watfted across the orchard trees, 
There comes a ghostly traveling 
tune, 
Blent with the sleepy drone of bees; 
Elfin, aerial, it is, 
Like shaken bells of silver’ rain, 
And creepy as old melodies— 
The junk-man's coming down the lane. 


The ancient hat, the worn-out shoon, 
The broken-hearted fineries, 


The yellowed news, dead as the moon, 
The rust, the rubbish and the lees; 
The tarnished trophy, gallantries 

Gone to the moth—this clouded cane, 
This buckle brave—for such as these 

The junk-man’s coming down the lane. 


O thou that wooest, deep in June, 
Hearken! and thou 'so fain to sieze 
Joy, and to hoard it, late and soon; 
Thou lord of many locks and keys, 
Thick lies the dust—tho no man sees— 
Upon thy dream; Time sees it plain 
On the bright wings, long ere it flees— 
The junk-man’s coming down the lane. 


ENVOI. 
Prince, ’tis a thought our veins to freeze: 
Time doth all hallowed things profane, 
And toss about the centuries— 
The junk-man’s coming down the lane. 


One would have thought that such a 
poetical figure as John Muir would 
have been taken as a theme by the 
poets long before this. Now that he 
is dead, we find a worthy poem about 
him by a writer whose name is a new 
one to us and in a magazine—Book 
Nexis Monthly—that publishes much 
poetry but very seldom anything as 
good as this: 


THE PRAYER OF JOHN MUIR. 
By OpELL SHEPARD. 


ET me sleep among the shadows of 
L the mountain when I die, 
In the murmur of the pines and 
sliding streams, 
Where the long day loiters by 
Like a cloud across the sky, 
And the night is calm and musical with 
dreams. 


Lay me down within a canyon of the 
mountains, far away, 
In a valley filled with dim and rosy 
light ; 
Let me hear the streams at play 
Through the vivid, golden day, 
And a voice of many waters in the 
night. 


Let me lie where glinting rivers ramble 
down the slanting glade 
Under bending alders garrulous and 
cool, 
Where the sycamores have made 
Leafy shrines of shifting shade, 
Tremulous above the ferned and peb- 
bled pool. 


I have loved the lordly eagle far aloft 
against the skies 
And his shadow trailing through the 
pines below, 
And I love the filmy dyes 
Of the darting dragon-flies 
Skimming, swift as light, the river’s 
foaming flow. 


Now I draw my dreams about me and I 
leave the darkling plain 
Where the soul forgets to soar and 
learns to plod. 
I will go back home again 
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To the kingdoms of the rain 


Where I shall be nearer heaven, nearer 
God. 


Where the rose of dawn comes earliest 
across the miles of mist, 
Boon-fellow of the stardawn and sun- 
rise, 
I shall keep a lover’s tryst 
With the gold and amethyst, 
With, the stars for my companions in 
the skies. 


In the glad Victorian days, when we 
saw a poem with the title “Mother,” 
we knew just what to expect. Now- 
adays one doesn’t know what to ex- 
pect. This poem from the Forum has 
the old title, but we get an entirely new 
kind of pathos in Mr. Middleton’s treat- 
ment of the subject. We say new 
pathos, yet as a matter of fact it is as 
old as the story of the boy Jesus in the 
temple among the doctors. 


MOTHER. 
By Scupper MIDDLETON. 


4 | SHO through the pain of many 
months you held me 
A mystery beneath your girlish 
heart, 
Tho on your quiet breast my first tears 
fell 
And there my first vague thoughts were 
weakly voiced, 
Tho with a guiding touch you sent me 
out 
From your reluctant arms: into the world, 


Tho all your love went after me in 
prayers, 

Tho you made dreams around my boyish 
face— 


O Mother, this is pain to you and me— 

We are but little more than strangers 
now! 

But little more than strangers, yet I feel 

A loneliness and longing for your arms; 

Could I but come again and be a child, 

Hear you in low voice call that secret 
name 


You gave me for my locks of yellow 
hair ; 

Could I reach out once more with little 
hands 

And find you near me in the silent 
night— 


O Mother, I would not be sad as now, 

Nor would you gaze so wistful at the 
young! 

For we had understood each other then. 

But time has torn me from your lovely 
breast 

And I have wandered far, O Mother, far 

From that sweet nursery of your peace- 
ful arms; 

Life told a different story to my heart 

And now I speak a language strange to 
you. 


Yet no—I would not, Mother, if I could, 
Come back and be again that little child! 
Tho there is pain in me and loneliness, 

Tho there are tears behind your quiet 


eyes, 

I must be now about my spirit’s work. 

0 Mother, this is bitter truth to me— 

We are but little more than strangers 
now! 


RECENT POETRY 


Edith Thomas has been of late de- 
veloping in her poetry such new and 
delightful qualities that it almost seems 
as tho it was a new poet that had come 
to hand with the same name. Much 
of her recent work has had an in- 
tensely personal and vital note in it. 
Some of it—on the war—has had a 
controversial cleverness that was quite 
unexpected. Here (from the Century) 
is a littlhe poem with still another 
quality, that reminds one of the Eliza- 
bethan poets who wrote playful son- 
nets on Sophronisba’s eyebrows and 
other themes like that: 


MIRROR-DANCE. 


By Epitn M. THomaAs. 


HENSO my lady lists to dance, 
*T is thine, O mirror, to 
repeat 


Her smile, her bright, adven- 
turous glance, 
Her moving grace from head to feet. 


And mine it is, two visions fair 
To hold within my field of sight— 
The substance here, the shadow there, 
And all to double my delight. 


O glass, if on thy polished sphere 
Some Merlin charm I might but lay, 
Then wouldst thou keep her image dear 
When she has danced—and danced 
away! 


With help from the notes of the late 
Ernest Fenollasa and the decipherings 
of two professors learned in Chinese 
inscriptions, Ezra Pound has given us 
in English fourteen poems from the 
Chinese (“Cathay”; Elkin Matthews, 
London), twelve of them being from 
Rihaku, of the eighth century, A.D., 
and the other two being from writers 
of a still earlier date. They have a 
decided interest to students of litera- 
ture, and their local color and their 
naiveté of expression give to many of 
them a wider interest. Any poem that 
has come down to us through twelve 
centuries of chance and change has an 
appeal to our curiosity. The following 
has also an appeal to the unchanging 
heart of mankind: 


THE RIVER-MERCHANT’S WIFE: 
A LETTER. 


By Ezra PounD, FROM THE CHINESE OF 
RIHAKU. 


HILE my hair was Still cut 
straight across my fore- 
head 


I played about the front gate, 

pulling flowers. 

You came by on bamboo stilts, playing 
horse, 

You walked about my seat, playing with 
blue plums. 

And we went on living in the village of 
Chokan: 

Two small people, without dislike or sus- 
picion. 


At fourteen I married My Lord you. 
I never laughed, being bashful. 
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Lowering my head, I looked at the wall. 
Called to, a thousand times, I never 
looked back. 


At fifteen I stopped scowling, 

I desired my dust to be mingled with 
yours 

Forever and forever and forever. 

Why should I climb the lookout? 


At sixteen you departed, 

You went into far Ku-to-Yen, by the 
river of swirling eddies, 

And you have been gone five months. 

The monkeys make sorrowful noise over- 
head. 

You dragged your feet when you went 
out. 

By the gate now, the moss is grown, the 
different mosses, 

Too deep to clear them away! 

The leaves fall early this autumn, in 
wind. 

The paired butterflies are already yellow 
with August 

Over the grass in the West garden, 

They hurt me. 

I grow older, 

If you are coming down through the 
narrows of the river Kiang, 

Please let me know beforehand, 

And I will come out to meet you, 

As far as Cho-fu-Sa. 


In certain moods the dread of anni- 
hilation becomes almost unbearable and 
is doubtless the cause of many a sui- 
cide, the psychology being the same, 
we suppose, as that which impels one 
to leap from a lofty eminence, or, from 
fear of drowning, to leap overboard. 
Horror has something supreme about 
it, and the supreme has its own powers 
of fascination. All of which is sug- 
gested to us by this poem in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly: 


MORTALITY. 


By Conrap AIKEN. 


THAT the dust had eyes to see 
the sun, 

When he rejoices in an April sky! 

Believed I this, more tranquil 


might I lie, 

Soft in the dust, when my bright days 
are done. 

Or had it ears to hear this wind that 
passes, 

Or hands to feel the softness of this 
rain,— 


Truly to lie with dust were not such pain, 

Dust softly closed about by roots of 
grasses. 

But to forego this exquisite gift of sense, 

Laughter in sunlight, love of lovely 
things ; 

Have the world’s beauty that the full 
heart sings 

Scattered in darkness, 
mense,— 

And all the laughter that was I dispersed, 

Never to be united, nevermore !— 

O Earth, reach hands to me; I walk the 
shore 

Of some black ocean, pitiless and ac- 
cursed. 

Reach hands to me! lest I be swept away 

And hear this music crumble down like 
clay. 


fathomless, im- 
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CURRENT OPINION 





THE TALE OF THE EMDEN SURVIVORS—AN ODYSSEY 





OF THE YEAR 1915 


The wanderings of Odysseus, the adventures of Aeneas, the march of the im- 
mortal Ten Thousand under Xenophon, the return of the Knights of the Crusade from 








the Holy Land—all the old classic tales of human endeavor and adventure come to 
mind as one’reads of the wanderings of the survivors of the German cruiser Emden, 
destroyed in the Indian Ocean last November by the Sidney. 
out hurriedly to meet her foe, she left behind a detachment of fifty men, sent to de- 


stroy the British wireless station on Cocos (or Keeling) Island. 
machine guns and thirty rifles. 


When the Emden sailed 


They had four 


They also had youth, courage, love of adventure. 


Their leader, Captain Micke, is but thirty-three, and all his men are in the twenties— 


romping young sons-of+guns ready for anything—a fight or a frolic. 


In May they ar- 


rived—all but three of them—at El Ula, not far from Damascus, where they were met 


by Emil Ludwig, correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt. 


The 


first and last sec- 


tions of the narrative below are in the words of Ludwig. The rest is in the words 
of Captain Miicke, as translated for the N. Y. Times and touched up a little here and 


there by us. 


E WERE sitting in high expecta- 
W tion when suddenly some Arabs 

burst in upon us, calling out 
“They're here!” A small caravan climbed 
down from the hills. I ran to meet it. A 
big, blond fellow had already dismounted 
and laughed heartily at my welcome. 
Completely rigged out in full tropical garb 
and with an involuntarily full beard and 
the bluest of seamen’s eyes, he stood be- 
side his white camel. 

“Bath or Rhine wine?” was my first 
question, 

“Rhine wine,” was the decided answer. 

Then we sat down together in the sta- 
tion-master’s room and without more ado 
Miicke began to narrate his Robinson Cru- 
sade by water and land. Between times 
he opened letters. “Have I the Cross?” 
he suddenly exclaimed, as he found news- 
papers that brought him the news that he 
had been decorated with the Iron Cross, 
First Class, a Bavarian and a Saxon order. 
He laughed, got red in the face, and was 
happy as a child over Christmas presents. 
“Tt’s really too much,” he said, “but I am 
most pleased over the Saxon order; my 
father also wore it.” In between he asked 
questions about Captain Miiller’s fate, 
about the Carpathians and the Darda- 
nelles, and then threw in scraps about the 
Emden and the Ayesha. Presently an- 
other caravan was reported. 

“IT must ride out to meet my men,” he 
said, and we approached a big caravan. 
Thirty Bedouins with the Turkish flag at 
the head of the column; then, all mixed 
up, sturdy German blond sailors in dis- 
guise, with Fez or turban, all on camels; 
among them dusky, melancholy-looking 
Arabs. 

“Children!” their Captain called out to 
them, “You've all got the Cross, and you, 
Gyssing, have a Bavarian order to boot.” 
“Hurrah!” resounded through the red 
desert. The German flag was raised. 
Handshaking all around. 

“Children, here is Paradise; come, here 
flows champagne! And here, these are 
real railroad tracks !” 
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N NOVEMBER ninth (said Captain 
QO Miicke) I left the Emden in order 
to destroy the wireless plant on the 
Cocos Island. I had fifty men, four ma- 
chine guns, about thirty rifles. Just as 


we were about to destroy the apparatus it 
reported, ‘Careful; Emden near. The 
work of destruction went smoothly. The 
wireless operator said: ‘Thank God! It’s 
been like being under arrest day and night 
lately.’ Presently the Emden signals to 
us, ‘Hurry up.’ I pack up, but simul- 
taneously wails the Emden’s siren. I 
hurry up to the bridge, see the flag ‘Anna’ 
go up. That means, ‘Weigh anchor.’ We 
run like mad into our boat, but already 
the Emden’s pennant is going up, the 
battle flag is raised, they fire from star- 
board. 

“The enemy is concealed by the island 
and therefore not to be seen, but I see 
the shells strike the water. To follow and 
catch the Emden is out of the question; 
she’s going twenty knots, I only four with 
my steam pinnace. Therefore, I turn 
back to land, raise the flag, declare Ger- 
man laws of war in force, seize all arms, 
set up my machine guns on shore in order 
to guard against a hostile landing. .. . 

“The ships, still fighting, disappeared 
beyond the horizon. I thought that an 
unlucky outcome for the Emden was pos- 
sible, also a landing by the enemy on 
Keeling Island, at least for the purpose 
of leaving the wounded and taking on 
provisions. As, according to the state- 
ments of the Englishmen, there were other 
ships in the neighborhood, I saw myself 
faced with the certainty of having soon to 
surrender because of a lack of ammuni- 
tion. But for no price did I and my men 
want to get into English imprison- 


“I made up my mind to leave the island 
as quickly as possible. The Emden was 
gone; the danger for us growing. In the 
harbor I had noticed a three-master, the 
schooner Ayesha. Mr. Ross, the owner 
of the ship and of the island, had warned 
me that the boat was leaky, but I found 
it quite a seaworthy tub. Now quickly 
provisions were taken on board for eight 
weeks, water for four. The Englishmen 
very kindly showed us the best water and 
gave us clothing and utensils. They de- 
clared this was their thanks for our 
‘moderation’ and ‘generosity.’ Then they 
collected the autographs of our men, pho- 
tographed them and gave three cheers as 
our last boat put off. It was evening, 
nearly dark. We sailed away. After a 


short address, amid three hurrahs, I raised 
the German war flag on S. M. S. Ayesha. 


HE Ayesha proved to be really a 
‘i splendid ship. But we had hardly 

any instruments. We had only one 
sextant and two chronometers on board, 
and a chronometer journal was lacking. 
Luckily I found an old ‘Indian Ocean Di- 
rectory’ of 1882 on board; its information 
went back to the year 1780. 

“At first we had to overhaul all the 
tackle, for I didn’t trust to peace, and we 
had left the English Captain back on the 
island. I had said: ‘We are going to East 
Africa.’ Therefore I sailed at first west- 
ward, then northward. There followed 
the monsoons, but then also long periods 
of dead calm. Then we scolded! Only 
two neutral ports came seriously under 
consideration: Batavia and Padang. ‘It'll 
take you six to eight days to reach Ba- 
tavia,’ a captain had told me at Keeling. 
Now we needed eighteen days to reach 
Padang, the weather was so rotten calm. 

“We had an excellent cook on board; 
he had deserted from the French Foreign 
Legion. But with water we had to go 
sparingly. Each man received three glasses 
daily. When it rained, all possible re- 
ceptacles were placed on deck and the 
main sail was spread over the cabin roof 
to catch the rain. The whole crew went 
about naked, in order to spare our wash, 
for the clothing from Keeling was soon 
in rags. Tooth-brushes were soon out of 
sight. One razor made the rounds of the 
crew. The entire ship had one precious 
comb, 

“As at length we came in the neighbor- 
hood of Padang on November 26, a ship 
appeared for the first time and looked 
after our name. But the name had been 
painted over, because it was the former 
English name. As I think, ‘You're rid of 
the fellow,’ the ship comes again in the 
evening, comes within a hundred yards of 
us. I send all men below deck. I prom- 
enade the deck as the solitary skipper. 
Through Morse signals the stranger re- 
vealed its identity. It was the Hollandish 
torpedo boat Lyn. I asked by signals, first 
in English, then twice in German: ‘Why 
do you follow me? No answer. The 
next morning I find myself in Hollandish 
waters, so I raise pennant and war flag. 
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Now the Lyn comes at top speed past us. 
As it passes, I have my men line up on 
deck, and give a greeting. The greeting 
is answered. Then, before the harbor at 
Padang, I went aboard the Lyn in my well 
and carefully preserved uniform and de- 
clared my intentions. The commandant 
opined that I could run into the harbor, 
but whether I might come out again was 
doubtful. 


HEY wanted to treat me as a prize! 

I said, ‘I am a man of war,’ and 

pointed to my four machine guns. 
The harbor authorities demanded a certi- 
fication for pennant and war flag, also 
papers to prove that I was the commander 
of this warship. I answered, for that I 
was responsible to my superior officers 
only. Now they advised me most insist- 
ently to allow ourselves to be interned 
peacefully. They said it wasn’t at all 
pleasant in the neighborhood. We’d fall 
into the hands of the Japanese or the 
English. As a matter of fact, we had 
again had great luck. On the day before, 
a Japanese warship had cruised around 
here. Naturally I rejected all the well- 
meant and kindly advice, and did this in 
presence of my lieutenants. I demanded 
provisions, water, sails, tackle, and cloth- 
ing. They replied we could take on 
board everything which we formerly had 
on board, but nothing which would mean 
an increase in our naval strength. First 
thing I wanted to improve our wardrobe, 
for I had only one sock, a pair of shoes, 
and one clean shirt, which had become 
rather seedy. My comrades had even less. 
But the Master of the Port not only de- 
clined to let us have charts but also cloth- 


_ing and tooth-brushes, on the ground 


that these would be an increase of arma- 
ment. Nobody could come aboard, no- 
body could leave the ship without per- 
mission. 


OR two weeks we drifted around, ly- 
ing still for days. The weather was 
alternately still, rainy and blowy. At 

length a ship comes in sight—a freighter. 
It sees us and makes a big curve around 
us. I make everything hastily ‘clear for 
battle.’ Then one of our officers recog- 
nizes her for the Choising. She shows 
the German flag. I send up light rockets, 
altho it is broad day, and go with all sails 
set that are still setable, toward her. The 
Choising is a coaster, from Hongkong for 
Siam. She was at Singapore when the war 
broke out, then went to Batavia, was char- 
tered, loaded with coal for the Emden, and 
had put into Padang in need, because the 
coal in the hold had caught fire. There 
we had met her. 

“Great was our joy now. I had all my 
men come on deck and line up for re- 
view. The fellows hadn’t a rag on. Thus, 
in Nature’s garb, we gave three cheers for 
the German flag on the Choising. The 
men of the Choising told us afterward ‘we 
couldn’t make out what that meant, those 
stark naked fellows all cheering!’ 


“The sea was high, and we had to wait 
two days before we could board the Choi- 
sing on December 16. We took very little 
with us. The schooner was taken in tow. 

“In the afternoon we sank the Ayesha 
and we were all very sad. The good old 
Ayesha had served us faithfully for six 
weeks. The log showed that we had made 
1,709 sea miles under sail since leaving 
Keeling 

“To the captain of the Choising I had 
said, when I hailed him: ‘I do not know 
what will happen to the ship. The war 
situation may make it necessary for me to 
strand it.’ He did not want to undertake 
the responsibility. I proposed that we 
work together, and I would take the re- 
sponsibility. Then we traveled together 
for three weeks, from Padang to Hodeida. 
The Choising was some go meters long 
and had a speed of nine miles, tho some- 
times only four. If she had not arrived 
I had intended to cruise high along the 
west coast of Sumatra to the region of the 
northern monsoon. 

“I came about six degrees north, then 
over Aden to the Arabian coast. In the 
Red Sea the northeastern monsoon, which 
here blows southeast, could bring us to 
Djidda. I had heard in Padang that Tur- 
key was allied with us, so we would be 
able to get safely through Arabia to Ger- 
many. 

“T therefore sailed with the Choising in 
the direction of Aden. Lieutenant Cordts 
of the Choising had heard that the Arabian 
railway already went almost to Hodeida, 
near the Perim Strait. 

“Therefore, courage! Adenwards! 


nine and ten o’clock in the evening, 

we sneaked through the Strait of 
Perim, swarming full of Englishmen. We 
steered along the African coast, close past 
an English cable layer. That is my pretti- 
est delight—how the Englishmen will be 
vexed when they learn that we passed 
smoothly by Perim. On the next evening 
we saw on the coast a few lights upon the 
water. We thought that must be the pier 
of Hodeida. But when we measured 
the distance by night, 3,000 meters, I began 
to think that must be something else. At 
dawn I made out two masts and four 
smokestacks. That was an enemy ship, 
and, what is more, an armored French 
cruiser. I therefore ordered the Choising 
to put to sea, and to return at night. 

“The next day and night the same. 
Then we put out four boats. These we 
pulled to shore at sunrise under the eyes 
of the unsuspecting Frenchmen. The sea 
reeds were thick. A few Arabs came close 
to us. Then ensued a difficult negotiation 
with the Arabian Coast Guards, for we 
did not even know whether Hodeida was 
in English or French hands. We waved 
to them, laid aside our arms, and made 
signs to them. The Arabs, gathering to- 
gether, began to rub two fingers together— 
that means ‘We are friends.’ We thought 
that meant ‘We are going to rub against 
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you and are hostile.’ I therefore said: 
‘Boom-boom’ and pointed to the warship. 
At all events, I set up my machine guns 
and made preparations for a skirmish. 
But, thank God! one of the Arabs under- 
stood the word ‘Germans’; that was- good. 

“Soon a hundred Arabs came and helped 
us, and as we marched into Hodeida the 
Turkish soldiers who had been called out 
against us saluted us as allies and friends. 
To be sure, there was not a trace of a 
railway, but we were received very well 
and they assured us we could get through 
by land. Therefore, I gave red-star sig- 
nals at night, telling the Choistng to sail 
away, since the enemy was nearby. On 
the same day we marched away from 
Hodeida to the highland in the interior.” 


writes, relating the arrival of Miicke 

and his companions near Damascus, 
May 10) was to-day transformed into a 
German Via Triumphalis—military recep- 
tions, flowers, flags at the stations, and a 
feast in the great rug-carpeted tent. Then 
once more straight from the desert and in 
the midst of 1,000 curious glances stood 
these cheerful and serious men and youths, 
unembarrassed, friendly, plain; amid them 
always the tallest, Miicke, who conceals his 
impatience to get to Germany behind every 
courteous phrase. The German builder 
of the railway, the German Consul, the 
German bank director, and the officials 
came riding to meet them. Finally they 
had garlanded the machine, decked with 
the Turkish and the Emden’s flag. Thus 
the German train rode into this splendid 
green and white oasis, into the old city of 
Arabian fairy tales. 

The Wali was waiting and the com- 
manding General. Militia by hundreds 
stood in rows, presenting arms with white 
gloves. Music was played in march-time 
they well know. Softly howling Dervishes 
with their high hats stood in orderly tradi- 
tional rows and played their wild flute 
notes. The long man and his blond, young 
officers, all in their fantastic Arab head- 
dress—the aghal—came out first. They 
came with their guns in their right hands. 

Now Miicke gave orders to the landing 
corps of S. M. S. Emden. They marched 
in rhythmic step. The Turkish company 
took the Germans into its midst. I saw 
them marching in the dazzling sunlight, 
these blue-eyed youths of yesteryear, now 
dressed in khaki and fez, many of them 
yellow from the malaria from which they 
had recovered; and as, amid the applause 
of the Turkish soldiers, they marched into 
the seraglio I could understand the amaze- 
ment of the crowd. 

In the great hall, Miicke sat in the 
center, between the Wali and the Com- 
mander. Then the officers, and around 
them the forty-four mates, superior mates, 
sailors, firemen. At one pillar stood the 
color-bearer with his flag. They took 
dainty coffee cups into their big hands, 
and told one another that the Turks were 
very good to them. 
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DEVELOPING THE EMPLOYEE—VOCATIONAL TRAINING AS 
CARRIED ON BY OUR LARGEST INDUSTRIAL AND 
MERCANTILE CONCERNS 


MERICAN business interests have 
frequently been criticized for not 
taking a more active part in voca- 

tional training. Economists and others 
have many times called attention to 
this neglect, which has placed such 
a handicap upon American supremacy. 
European business organizations set 
the pace, and there have been ample 
precedents for us to follow. We have 
all admired the European capacity for 
commercial education—the apprentice- 
ship systems which develop trained 
workers for all departments; but until 
a comparatively recent period, we made 
no serious effort to apply these to our 
own business enterprizes. 

We have been in too big a hurry. 
We have been intent upon building our 
commercial sky-scrapers in a given 
number of months. We have depended 
upon initiative and the spirit of “do it 
now.” The result has been an enor- 
mous waste—in materials, in money— 


and, worst of all, in energy through 
misdirected effort. 
The technical schools have done their 


part. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Rensselaer Polytechnic, 
and others have supplied us with em- 
bryo engineers; but, with the exception 
of the few trade schools, which for the 
most part have been inadequate, there 
has been no source in this country from 
which to draw for the great army of 
trained workers. Employers have had 
to curtail their business because they 
were unable to secure trained workers; 
and in the end they have had to do 
what 6ught to have been done in the 
beginning—inaugurate some plan for 
training the raw material. 


O-DAY there are hundreds of in- 

dustrial and mercantile concerns 

which maintain a more or less 
comprehensive department for voca- 
tional training. Sixty-three of these are 
members of The National Association 
of Corporation Schools, an organization 
whose purpose is to collate all the facts, 
to ascertain the best practice, and to 
determine curriculums. The member- 
ship includes the largest and most pro- 
gressive concerns in this country, such 
as American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, General Electric Company, 
American Locomotive Company, IIli- 
nois Steel Company, National Cash 
Register Company, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Swift & Company, Fore 


River Ship Building Corporation, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Midvale Steel Company, Car- 
negie Steel Company, New York Edi- 
son Company, Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, Southern Pacific Company, Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company, and others. 

The third annual convention was 
held at Worcester, Mass., June 8th to 
11th, with large attendance. Even the 
casual observer could not fail to recog- 
nize the keen interest with which all 
of the delegates took part in the meet- 
ings and discussions. The program as 
a whole showed the comprehensive 
manner in which this Association is 
working for the development and 
standardization of vocational training, 
and the splendid results that have al- 
ready been attained. One of the most 
interesting parts of the work has been 
the Questionnaire, by which actual con- 
ditions and methods have been ascer- 
tained and correlated for future guid- 
ance. 


LL the concerns that are members 
of the Association maintain train- 
ing schools for certain divisions 

of their employees. Some train only the 
apprentices for mechanical depart- 
ments. Others have educational classes 
in office work. Some confine their work 
to the members of their sales force and 
to applicants for positions in this de- 
partment. Others devote their efforts 
to the development of young men for 
executive positions. Many have several 
divisions, each class being under the 
direction of a competent instructor, 
with a principal or school manager who 
is responsible for all the work. 

The Committee of Trade Apprentice- 
ship Schools rendered a very complete 
report to the convention of what is 
being done in this direction, with Ques- 
tionnaire, answered by all the mem- 
bers maintaining apprenticeship classes. 
“What is the ultimate object of the em- 
ployer in establishing such a school?” 
Thirty-seven members explained their 
reasons, and their answers may be sum- 
med up as follows: To raise the stand- 
ard of the men in the shop; to aid the 
unskilled worker to become an intelli- 
gent workman with as nearly “all 
around” ability as possible; to develop 
men capable of minor and higher re- 
sponsible positions with the company; 
to give our men an opportunity to 
qualify for better positions with the 


company; to train our workers to our 
method of production. 

“Is it intended that the education 
shall be given with a view to develop- 
ing executives or more efficient work- 
men?” Summary of answers: Both; 
we draw our executives from our shop 
forces; we aim to develop a corps of 
bright, well-trained men to sérve as 
skilled workmen, some eventually to be- 
come foremen and executives. “Jn 
offering education to employees, does 
the employer expect to derive an im- 
mediate benefit?” Summary of an- 
swers: In most cases the benefit to the 
firm is not immediate, but deferred, and 
the benefits mutual ; the school pays for 
itself by the increased production; the 
shop spirit and general morals of the 
works improve; patience is required to 
realize the full fruition of the plan. 


HE members explained their meth- 
ods of instruction, term of appren- 
ticeship, hours in schoolroom, 

periods of probation, school bonus plans, 
subjects taught and text-books used in 
various industries. Some explained 
their entrance examinations, and others 
told of the sources from which they 
accept applications. Some gave their 
opinion of the value of previous train- 
ing, such as public schools, trade 
schools, pre-vocational schools, etc. 

The Employment Plans Committee 
presented a very comprehensive report 
explaining in detail the methods of se- 
lecting employees—for sales organiza- 
tions, for technical and clerical posi- 
tions, and for the departments of skilled 
and unskilled labor. The Question- 
naire was divided into the three sec- 
tions, and a great fund of concrete data 
obtained. 

In the department of skilled and un- 
skilled labor, it was found that the ma- 
jority of the members maintain an 
employment bureau which not only se- 
lects the new employees but keeps a 
personal record of each one. A large 
number of companies, to protect an 
employee from the action of the petty 
boss, invest the authority for final dis- 
charge in their employment depart- 
ment. As punishment for mistakes and 
carelessness, several have a system of 
merits and demerits, instead of lay-offs. 
Each employee has access to his record 
and knows that if his demerits too far 
outnumber his merits, he will be dis- 
missed from the employ of the com- 
pany. 
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O determine the applicant’s fitness, 

one company uses the Blackford 
plan, or the so-called character 
analysis by the observational methods. 
Others use a modification of this plan, 
or the parts which they deem suitable to 
their business. Many do not advertize 
for skilled workers, depending entirely 
upon their schools for such employees. 
Only five of the members admitted that 
trade-union affiliation affected their 
gradation of employees and their ad- 
vancement. 

The Questionnaire of the sales di- 
vision included the particular problems 
of manufacturers, specialty companies, 
insurance companies, service corpora- 
tions, railroads, printers and publishers, 
and retail stores. Qualifications for ap- 
plicants in each line were enumerated. 
Plans for getting in touch with the 
right kind of men were discussed, to- 
gether with the members’ experience 
with men fresh from college and with- 
out business training; also the question 
of selecting men with previous sales 
experience. 

The Office Work Schools Committee 
supplied outlines of the correspondence 
manuals, filing manuals, and instruction 
books for stenographers, phonograph 
operators and typists. These outlines 
were a correlation of the manuals and 
office instruction books which have been 
prepared and are in use by such con- 
cerns as the National Cloak and Suit 
Company, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Larkin Company and others. 

The report of the Committee of Vo- 
cational Guidance included a scientific 
study of the subject, a compilation and 
digest of available data and recommen- 
dations. “To-day, as never before, the 
attention of the man in business is be- 
ing turned to the fact that the most 
important thing which he has to deal 
with is the plain human factor. How 
has this realization suddenly come 
about? Not simply because he conned 
the matter over, or because he was 
smitten with the bond of brotherhood 
for fellow-toilers. We all remember 
the ghastly joke of years ago about 
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giving more care to the life of a ma- 
chine belt than to the welfare of the 
operator. 

“As one of our members has so aptly 
said: ‘There is hardly a plant in this 
country that is not overmachined and 
overbuilt, and the consequence is that 
the man is the last consideration in 
most plants.’ We are at the end of an 
industrial period where the greatest 
economies have been effected by labor- 
saving machinery, and at the beginning 
of a new stage where human ingenuity 
is necessarily devoted to a finer or- 
ganization of business.” 


MPLOYERS are wondering, the 
FE report goes on to say, why so 

many “ships-in-the-night” pass 
through their employment offices. “Not 
only is this frequent shifting disastrous 
to the continuity of the work but from 
the mere standpoint of dollars and cents 
it has been found an expensive proposi- 
tion to hire and fire six or seven times 
the number of the permanent force dur- 
ing the year. This frightful waste in 
the turnover is due fundamentally to the 
lack of knowledge regarding the gen- 
erality and versatility of human talents, 
to the lack of adequate training before 
and after entering industry, to the 
lack of proper employment plans and 
scientific selection, and the lack of 
definite knowledge of work conditions. 
The business world is awakening to its 
shortsightedness, and it is dissatisfied 
with a system that permits industrial 
wreckage—the broken and cast off—to 
be thrown back on society for after- 
care. Society is demanding that in- 
dustry not only bear the cost of human 
depreciation, but that it assist in pre- 
venting this depreciation. 

“The unsentimental attitude of busi- 
ness—for in the last analysis it is 
merely a question of whether it pays 
or not—is for larger opportunity for 
the worker. Vocational guidance, then, 
seeks to translate economic values into 
human values. It strives to set up a 
standard of human welfare in work 
which it believes is the best business 
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standard. In setting up human utility 
as a work standard, vocational guid- 
ance believes that an increasing profit 
will clearly follow in the humanized 
business management. When voca- 
tional guidance urges the business ad- 
ministrator to enter the vast field of 
unexplored human energy, and attempt 
more scientifically than ever before to 
discover, train and apply the special 
aptitude of all the workers, the vital 
question arises: Haw general and how 
versatile are human talents?” 


HERE are two broad and almost 

diametrically opposite theories, the 

committee whose report we have 
been reporting says, regarding the gen- 
erality and versatility of human talents. 
“One theory declares that ability is 
rare, and that the great majority of men 
are of the humdrum, commonplace sort. 
Those who hold this view are of the 
old, autocratic type of business men, 
and will take no interest in vocational 
training. They believe that managerial 
ability is rare, that profit-sharing be- 
longs only to the few possessing ability, 
and emphasize obedience in work as 
one of the cardinal virtues. 

“Those who support the opposite 
view hold that ability and talents are 
potentially widespread, that most people 
are far more versatile than is com- 
monly thought, and the limited display 
of talents is fundamentally due to the 
lack of the right sort of opportunities 
in education and in the work environ- 
ment for the discovery, right training 
and proper application of innate poten- 
tialities of the individual. 

“There is a rapidly rising conviction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land that there is a great fund of 
undiscovered energy in the ‘ranks of 
the unknown.’ The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools was pri- 
marily born through the conviction that 
there is a great fund of human capacity 
going to waste. Vocational guidance, 
scientifically understood, is the best ca- 
pacity-catching and capacity-developing 
mechanism yet devised.” 





BY JOHN ALLEN UNDERWOOD 


OME time ago an important 

trade journal, after an ex- 

tended investigation of the 

small-town field, made the 

statement that ninety-five out 
of every hundred storekeepers in the 
rural sections of this country are ready 
to sell out. This publication claimed to 
have discovered that these storekeepers 
are not only eager to sell out but that 
the only condition they propose is that 
the purchaser shall give them back 
merely what they paid for stock and 
fixtures. 


I have discussed this statement with 
a number who claim to be on good 
terms with country retailers, and they 
contend that the trade journal puts its 
figures too high, and that it jumped at 
conclusions. An examination of the re- 
port, however, which is based on five 
years of investigation, will convince 
anybody that the number of dissatisfied 
merchants in the small towns of the 
country is very large. The actual per- 
centage is not so important as the fact 
that the tendency is toward a disgrun- 
tled -state rather than a contented one. 





These men, managing their little 
stores in comparatively out-of-the-way 
localities, usually have no access to the 
modern, up-to-date views and methods 
of merchandizing. They rarely come 
in contact with able men who, through 
experience in broader fields, could tell 
them how to handle their stores more 
successfully. The science of merchan- 
dizing has progressed as much as any- 
thing else during the past few decades, 
but the small-town retailer is the last 
to hear of and apply these new meth- 
ods and discoveries. 
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The bogies of these storekeepers are 
the catalog houses, and there is some 
reason for their dread. I know of one 
Wisconsin community where a catalog 
house secures business amounting to 
thousands of dollars a year. This little 
town, which is the trading center of 
the community, is going down-hill fast. 
There isn’t a single merchant there 
who has painted his store front during 
the past few years. None of the re- 
tailers on the main street are making 
better than a meager living. The boys 
of the place all migrate to the big 
cities. 


URING the past ten years this 
town has lost many thousands 


of dollars to the mail-order 
houses. The town shows it, and the 
pathetic thing about it all is that in 
the long run those people who patron- 
ize the mail-order houses are not ahead 
one dollar by their transactions. In 
fact, they have lost. I don’t believe 
they have made any direct saving or 
have reduced their cost of living. Even 
if they had, they would still be losers, 
for they have sapped the business life 
and vitality of their community. They 
have put the price of their property on 
the down-grade. They have depressed 
local labor and wages. Instead of 
growing in population and strength, 
the town is steadily declining, and the 
pocket of every man and woman in 
the place has 'been touched. 

The main reason why the catalog 
houses have taken business away from 
the merchants in this and similar towns 
is because the latter do not keep their 
stores in the modern way. They don’t 
know how to buy their merchandize or 
how to display it attractively so that 
it will arouse consumer interest and 
desire, or how to advegrtize and sell it. 
People don’t know that their home 
stores sell many things which are sent 
away for under the impression that 
they can not be had locally. 

The catalog houses, managed by keen 
business men, know how to present their 
wares on the printed page in the most 
attractive manner. They are familiar 
with every buying advantage, and with 
every new merchandizing twist. The 
little country retailer knows no success- 
ful way of coping with this enemy, so 
he usually sits down and complains that 
his business is going to the dogs. 

The benefits to be derived by trading 
at the neighborhood store are many. 
The advantage of personal inspection 
of goods, the immediate satisfaction of 
home and family needs, and of keeping 
money in circulation at home, cannot 
be overlooked. And there is no doubt 
that, with proper guidance, the small- 
town retailer can build a successful 
and profitable business without feeling 
the effects of mail-order competition. 
Let him arrange and show his wares 
attractively, advertize the facts about 
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the goods he sells, and manage his busi- 
ness in an economical and modern way. 
In most instances, by buying properly, 
he can compete with the catalog houses 
on price. He has the advantage of 
personal acquaintance with his custom- 
ers—an important factor in business 
building. All he needs is to be taught 
the principles of modern store man- 
agement. The secret of his failure, or 
his success, lies inside his store, not 
without. 


AKERS of nationally adver- 
tized merchandize owe it to 
themselves to help the small 

retailer come into his own. These man- 
ufacturers have well-equipped advertiz- 
ing and sales departments, in touch 
with all that is good and profitable in 
merchandizing methods. If they will 
show the small-town retailer how to 
manage his business successfully, and 
cooperate with him honestly and in a 
way which the retailer can profit by, 
they will be amply repaid by increased 
sales from the small-town market. 

Many national advertizers make an 
attempt at “dealer cooperation” with- 
out adequate knowledge of the small- 
town field. They build their advertiz- 
ing campaigns to reach markets in the 
larger cities and towns, with which 
they are more familiar, and where their 
largest individual customers are _ lo- 
cated. 

I once asked a paint manufacturer if 
he paid any particular attention to the 
small-town market. He said it wasn’t 
worth while; that it involved too much 
detail and expenditure; the big orders, 
he said, came from the city stores. This 
man did not realize that two-thirds of 
the population of the United States live 
in rural communities, and that this pop- 
ulation is much richer per capita than 
the urban population. 

His advertizing campaign showed his 
predilections. One important piece of 
mailing literature that went to small 
dealers was headed: “The Clean-Up 
Crusade.” It showed a picture of a 
very attractive bungalow, with a pros- 
perous-appearing man and his wife 
looking at it with a satisfied smile. 


NE small retailer commenting on 

this folder said: “My business 

is mostly with farmers. They 
haven’t any neighborhoods to clean up. 
They do not live in bungalows. When 
they buy paint, it’s not so much with 
the idea of cleaning up as it is of pro- 
tecting their buildings and homes.” 
Naturally, a sales campaign of this kind 
is a failure so far as the small-town 
market is concerned. 

When national advertizing was in its 
infancy, manufacturers’ salesmen used 
their firms’ publicity as a club with 
which to induce dealers to stock up, 
promising a tremendous demand for the 





advertized article that would move the 


dealer’s goods off his shelves. Prom- 
ises of this nature have been so fre- 
quently exploded that using proposed 
publicity campaigns as a lever to force 
sales is usually unsatisfactory these 
days. The small-town dealer ignores 
it. This has given many national ad- 
vertizers the impression that it is use- 
less to make any effort at cooperation 
with them. 

I once asked a grocer in a little town 
of about two thousand people to save 
me all the literature which he received 
from manufacturers and jobbers. He 
said he would because “it was just as 


easy to put them in a drawer for me_ 


as in the waste basket.” 

When I went to his store a week 
later he handed me a bunch of eighteen 
pieces, ranging from a poorly mimeo- 
graphed jobber’s bulletin to an elab- 
orate folder featuring oil-pumps. I 
asked him if there was anything par- 
ticularly interesting in the lot. “I 
haven't looked at them,” he said. “That 
is, I haven’t looked at any but the oil- 
pump circular, and those fellows evi- 
dently took me for a garage. I don't 
sell any oil, except kerosene, and not 
much of that.” 


ASSING up the subject of oil- 
p pumps for a moment, I asked 

him why he hadn’t read the other 
literature. His answer was very sig- 
nificant: He never looked at circulars 
or letters from manufacturers of gro- 
cery products “because they were noth- 
ing but free deals.” The oil-pump 
folder he had looked at because it 
showed on the outside that it referred 
to no item of his regular stock, and be- 
cause it was distinctive in its get-up. 
To tell the truth, the rest of the assort- 
ment were pitiful objects, and gave the 
impression that the originators, expect- 
ing a waste-basket finish, had made 
them as inexpensive as possible. 

I inquired about his attitude toward 
advertized goods. He said he never 
went into any cooperative scheme but 
once, when a prominent cereal com- 
pany announced the offer of free pack- 
ages of their product for coupons 
printed in their advertizements. He 
thought that ought to be pretty good. 
All he had to do was to redeem the 
coupons, and then he would receive the 
full retail price from the company; so 
he would make his profit anyway. He 
said he thought there would be a good 
business in this plan. 

“T stocked up with a lot of the 
cereal,” he said, “made a fine window 
display of it, and pasted proofs of the 
big advertizement in my windows. I 
redeemed only two coupons. A lot of 
the goods are up there on the shelf 
now. Of course they are stale, but 
what can I do?” 

He told me that there was no money 
in the grocery business. His store had 
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kept his nose to the grindstone for 
eight years, and he hadn’t anything to 
show for it. I found he didn’t know 
anything about figuring the selling price 
of his goods, so as to make a living 
profit. He complained bitterly of cata- 
log-house competition, saying that it 


was taking the bread out of his mouth. | 
He admitted that he would rather sell | 
advertized brands, provided there was | 


an equal profit in them, because “people 
seem to know about them.” 


of literature he handed me. There 

was nothing worth commenting 
upon. Fourteen out of the eighteen 
pieces embodied the “free deal” in some 
shape or form—either free goods, or 
free display racks, or premiums for 
clerks and proprietor. At last came the 
one he had looked at—the oil-pump 
folder which had secured his atten- 
tion—the only one of the eighteen that 
had, but it had resulted only in the re- 
mark that he “wasn’t a garage.” One 
look at it was sufficient to discover that 
the oil-pump man had been bitten by 
the economy microbe, and had tried to 
make one circular and one printer’s 
bill do for garages, automobile owners, 
grocery stores and machine shops. The 
kind of oil-pump the small-town grocer 
might have used was tucked away in 
one corner of the second page, where 
he couldn’t possibly see it without 
wading through a mass of stuff in 
which he had not the remotest interest. 

The cooperation which a national 
advertizer offers to his small retailers 
must represent real help to them, if it 
is to survive in the battle against the 
waste basket, and accomplish the pur- 
pose expected of it. The question that 
arises here is: “What kind of coopera- 
tion really helps the dealer?” 

Is it the kind that attempts to make the 
dealer believe that the manufacturer 
has tapped the well-spring of profit- 
able publicity, and orders are going to 
pour in on him, so he had better stock 
up? Is it the sort that shows the re- 
tailer a few stereotyped electrotypes, 
advertizing the manufacturer's own 
product, which will be sent absolutely 
without cost, provided, of course, that 
the retailer will place them in his local 
newspaper? Is it the kind that shows 
him how to decorate his show-windows 
with display material which the maker 
will generously furnish, altho he may 
neglect to mention that his name and 
trade-mark are put into every avail- 
able corner? Is it the kind that gives 
the retailer the time-worn advice to 
“hitch our trade-mark to your store 
and make your business double over 
night ?” 

My answer to these questions is a 
decided negative. Successful sales pro- 
motion work in the small-town field 


| LOOKED through the assortment 


COOPERATION WITH SMALL RETAILERS 




















Alba installation, Newhall Apartments, San Francisco, Cal. Alba Light is beautiful and efficient. 


Alba Light is beautiful 


and comfortable 


Alba Light is a beautiful part of beautiful 
homes. It fits into the surroundings with wonder- 
ful harmony and shows furnishings and draperies 
at their best. 

Alba Light also fits in the life of the home. It 
makes seeing easy and comfortable for everyone, 
especially the children, whose eyes need protec- 
tion to keep them strong. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
is highly efficient. It softens brilliant light so that the 
eye can use it, and distributes plenty of light where it is 
needed by the eye, or sends subdued light where cosiness 
or dim light is wanted. 


Learn about Good Light 

Good Light is easy to get when you know the facts. The fol- [¥ 

lowing pamphlets contain information on Good Light for the pur- “/ 4 

poses named. Ask for the pamphlet you want and tell us your : 
needs, and we will make suggestions for your requirements: 








1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 
2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals k 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches Send me 
4-Stores 8-Banks Individual 
Suggestions and 
e Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 
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The Service that 
shines through 


MAZDA 


Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service 


Back of the MAZDA Lamps that proved, they are at once 
light your home stands a Service the _ transmitted to our manufactur- 
like of which the world has never seen ing centers at Cleveland and 
—scientific research organized and car- Harrison, and to other manufacturers 
ried on for the purpose of makingelec- entitled to receive this Service, tor em- 
tric lighting better, and even more bodiment in the MAZDA Lamps they 
inexpensive than it is. make. 

Centering in our Research Labora- And so when you see the Mark of 
tories at Schenectady, where scores of this Service—that word MAZDA— 
expertsdelv intomany fieldsofscience, etched upon a Jamp, you may be sure 
MAZDA Service seeks always for new that lamp sums up the latest efforts of 
ideas 1n illuminafion, new materials the world’s ablest lamp investigators. 
and new methods of manufacture. 

And when these are tested and ap- GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Write TODAY for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 
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has to do with the general elevation 
and promotion of the merchant’s busi- 
ness. A manufacturer must assume the 
viewpoint that if he can make the 
small customer more successful, they 
will be better and bigger customers; 
and so help them in a sincere, practical 
way that can’t help but produce good 
will and the results hoped for. 


is using these methods with de- 

cided success. They recently pub- 
lished a book: “What Do You Know 
About Your Own Business?” Here 
we find an attractively printed sixteen- 
page book, which tells the retailer how 
to keep: track of his stock, figure his 
profits, and know just what he is do- 
ing. Only at the end is the name of 
the clothing manufacturer mentioned. 
No effort is made to sell anything. It 
is easily apparent that the book is a 
sincere and earnest effort to help those 
whose success is theirs, in a manner 
mutually profitable. 

In another piece of their literature, 
these clothing makers give the small- 
town customer a carefully thought-out 
form that may be used for keeping a 
“perpetual inventory.” This form shows 
at a glance all the details of a man’s 
business each day, the trend of his 
business, and other conditions, so that 
any retailer with knowledge of these 
facts can correct a condition of de- 
creasing sales, lessening profits, in- 
creasing stock, etc. 

Their idea of real cooperation does 
not stop there. After thoroly convincing 
their customers of the value of spend- 
ing a few minutes each day to keep 
this perpetual inventory, and mention- 
ing some concrete examples of mer- 
chants who have increased their sales 
amazingly by doing so, they offer to 
supply a sufficient quantity of these 
sheets—at actual cost—together with 
binders for holding them. 

Over a year of close investigation 
was spent before this perpetual in- 
ventory system was presented to the 
customers of these clothing makers. It 
is very practical, for it strikes at the 
very heart of a retailer’s inefficiency: 
lack of knowledge regarding the sys- 
tematic conduct of his business. It is 
cooperation in its broadest sense. It 
shows the retailer how to solve his 
three great problems: First—too big a 
stock in proportion to sales. Second—- 
selling too large a part of the pur- 
chases at clearance prices without 
profit. Third—failure to show proper 
net profit at the end of the year. 

This clothing house is one of the 
few manufacturers who have been 
markedly successful in cooperating 
with the small-town retailers. These 
few have realized that this field needs 
development and education; needs to 
be shown the right way to buy and sell 


A PROMINENT clothing concern 
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goods. There are many national ad- 
vertizers who propose “a million over 
night” schemes, with the expectation 
of immediate results for themselves; 
but few with the courage to “throw 
their bread upon the waters” of real 
dealer service. An efficient system 
of distribution, coupled with a gen- 
erous spirit actuating retail coopera- 
tion work, form a combination that 
will work wonders. 


(EDITORIAL NOTE.—As advertizing mean- 
ager of the Favorite. Stove and Range Com- 
pany, of Piqua, Ohio, Mr. Underwood is in 
intimate touch with the conditions of which he 
writes. The small-town field has been sadly 
neglected, but within a comparatively short time 
many large manufacturers have realized their 
mistake and are now giving careful study to this 
great outlet for their goods. According to gov- 
ernment statistics, more than two-thirds of the 
population of this country live in towns of five 
thousand and less, or upon rural routes ema- 
nating from such towns.) 


COOPERATIVE SELLING AND 
COOPERATIVE BUYING 


HE country is strewn with co- 
T operation wrecks; but out on 

the Pacific Coast, in the orange- 
grove belt, cooperation talks in big fig- 
ures. Eighteen years ago the citrus- 
fruit-growers of California realized 
that trust-to-luck methods would 
sooner or later lead to disaster. The 
chief trouble lay in the uncertainty of 
the market, because the growers never 
knew whether their shipments of fruit 
would be sold at a profit or a loss. 

To help them solve their problem, 
six thousand fruit-growers formed a 
cooperative sales organization known 
as the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. The object of the association 
was to equalize distribution and es- 
tablish a more stable market. Through 
a chain of branch offices in the princi- 
pal cities throughout the country, the 
exchange is able to keep in close touch 
with local conditions and make sure 
that shipments parallel demand. 

From the first, the exchange has 
been a success; but it has had larger 
problems to solve than were anticipated 
in the beginning. Every year larger 
acreage was planted, and in spite of 
the attempt to equalize distribution it 
looked as tho citrus-fruit would soon 
become “a drug on the market.” Cal- 
culations based on the groves under 
cultivation showed that within a few 
years the output would be approxi- 
mately doubled. The growers had 
either to stimulate a larger demand or 
they would overload the market. 


N TEN years the population of the 

United States increased only twen- 

ty-one per cent., but the consumption 
of Californian oranges has increased 
seventy-four per cent. How was this 
accomplished? Simply through the 
judicious use of printers’ ink. The 
exchange began advertizing six years 
ago, with an experimental campaign in 
one State. The result of this work 
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The B.V.D. Company. 


Play The Game Of “Beat-The-Heat” 
In B.V.D. And You'll Win. 


HE ‘“‘big game’’ that every mother’s son of us must play all 
day and every day is ‘‘ Beat-The-Heat.’’ B.V. D. Underwear 
not only makes summer endurable, but pleasurable. Its 
cool, clean, soft feel soothes your body when you put it on. 
Its freedom of arm, leg, all over, smooths your temper while 
you have it on. The heat isn’t less, but you feel it less. 


When you buy B.V. D. you are not only buying the utmost Comfort, but the 
highest Quality. Materials, making, fit, finish, durability—all are inspected 
and perfected with unceasing care to give you the most for your money. 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, 
and $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 











(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 

















M AKE MONE PICKING UP MAGAZINE ORDERS 

IN YOUR SPARE TIME : : 
In every community there are many magazine readers. You could 
just as well get their orders and have the profit on them. We pay 
generously for new or renewal subscriptions to all magazines and 
particularly on CurRENT OPINION orders. 


3” Write for our new bonus offer; the most 
generous ever made by a standard magazine 


CURRENT OPINION, 134 West 29th Street, New York City 
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The American “Cure” Giving the Nauheim Bathe was so successful that the campaign 
THE AMERICAN NAUHE! with a Matarel, lodo-Servegincus Radic-astive Belac was gradually extended until it became 
, , -_ national in scope. 

Strange as it may seem, most people 
think fruit is a luxury, instead of a 
necessary article of diet; therefore it 
was the business of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange to conduct 
a campaign of education. This educa- 
tional work for 1915 is costing the ex- 
change $275,000. Quite a tidy sum, to 
The GLEN SPRINGS + fe tel Deen Al The Year. Five be sure, but please remember that this 

es’ rom Watkins Glen. organization sells approximately twelve 
Midwer Servese the Great Lakes and the Hudson. <A thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate million boxes of fruit a year, more 


throu he Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. than twenty-eight thousand car-loads. 
are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic 
THE BATH Mechanical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, It cost the exchange only one and one- 
rheumatism, gout, diahetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia half cents a box. or six-tenths of one 
neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed r ¢ 
in this country or Europe. per cent. of the gross value of the fruit, 


For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake for advertizing. 

The operating cost to the growers 
who use the exchange as their sales 
clearing-house is approximately four 
and one-quarter cents a box. This 
selling cost represents one and six- 
tenths on the gross sales. It is claimed 
that this marketing cost is less than 
that of any other commodity, regard- 
less of its nature—a striking tribute to 
the value of cooperation in selling. 














UT the citrus-fruit-growers of 

California have not limited their 

cooperative efforts to the selling 
end of their business—they are co- 
operative buyers as well. In 1906 the 
lumber interests saw an opportunity to 
boost prices. The San Francisco fire cor 
had caused an unnatural demand for cos 
all kinds of lumber, and the fruit-grow- asi 
ers were notified that the boxes which to» 
they had been buying for thirteen cents nor 
would cost them twenty-one cents. ing 
This eight-cent rise meant an addi- the 
tional cost of more than a million dol- con 
lars a year, and so they began making fait 


1 5 O ] d rance—w i + h their own boxes, forming for this pur- the 


pose another organization known as jus 


a D i f f erence. the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company. to 
; The parent organization, the Cali- pric 
All the charm of quaint old-world travel-haunts 13 fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, had nis] 
reproduced in this city that stands guard over Canada. d 1 ith oat be 
Yet Quebec is individual—distinctive—its ‘“‘atmosphere” managed to get along without capital. 
is all its own—its quaintness is of a quality that holds The supply company must have funds on 
the interest even more surely than the Europe that : : wil 
was America’s “Mecca” of travel. So you can come to work with. Here 18 another penal wil 
to this grand old town, with a certainty of enjoying ple of what cooperation will do. In- as 
a holiday quite as fascinating as any you ever had . 2 will 
Fares from Niagara abroad. Our book tells all you’ll want to know— stead of paying a bonus to some under t 
Falls: tells all about our famous Niagara-to-the-Sea trip, writing broker, or employing fiscal ot 
and about our delightful Summer Hotels at Murray agents or stock salesmen, the growers org 
Bay and Tadousac. Send 6c. in stamps to cover cost = the: 
voted to contribute three cents on each 1€ 


of mailing. 
box of fruit for a period of five years. m 


Thos. Henry, Passenger. Traffic Mgr., Th ‘ hye li ; 
° —_ ree pennies, in dozen-miilion lots 
To Saguenay River Canada Steamship Lines, Limited P , ? been 
and return..$34.55 have enabled them to accumulate a rm 


er UNaES Syeeh, Seas capital of a million and a half dollars sche 
intey 


HIN NAA for their supply company. mus 


The supply company, of course, had 7 


TYPEWRITERS SUMMER a stiff fight on its hands; but it was their 
PRICES not long before it owned twenty-five -—— 
pareainsl Tepenniters tl J : 
pulitin ourown Factories, Every machine BANDLES EXPANDING DOCUMENT PILING ENVEL- thousand acres of timber property, and 


is guaranteed for one year. = hers, Bento oe 2 
Remingtons $30 = Smiths _/ pet without py et shortly. after erected a modern mill 


Ca the 





To Montreal and 
return 18.55 


To Quebec and re- 
$25.90 











Underwoods Royals 7 % . cage 
L.c. Smiths Olivers Pe SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. E. Hastings, Minn. costing a quarter of a million dollars, 
We haveothers. Send forestalog describing P employing four hundred men. It buys 
them, and address of nearest branch office, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. nails sixteen thousand kegs at a time, 














at a saving of about twenty per cent. 
over former prices. 

The growers wrap each piece of fruit 
in a tissue paper wrapper. This is 
done for two reasons: first, to protect 
the fruit in transit; second, to identify 
the fruit so as to make the advertizing 
effective. Last year they used six thou- 
sand tons—two hundred car-loads — 
of tissue paper. In buying this paper 
and having it printed by the supply 
company, the growers estimate the sav- 
ing at $400,000. The labels for the 
boxes are bought through the supply 
company, and it is claimed that $100,- 
000 is saved on this item. Fertilizer 
is another big item, and the supply 
company furnished the growers 26,000 
tons last year. 


NE of the evils with which the 
() citrus-fruit-growers have to con- 

tend is the parasites which in- 
jure the fruit. To kill these parasites 
and their eggs, the trees are covered 
with balloon-shaped tents, and in these 
tents a poisonous chemical gas is gen- 
erated. Last year, the supply company 
furnished its members with 600 tons of 
sodium cyanide and 1,500 tons of sul- 
phuric acid for fumigation purposes. 
Buying such things on the cooperative 
plan not only saves the growers a large 
amount of money but, by careful analy- 
sis, the qualities which produce the best 
results are selected. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company 
conducts its business at practically a 
cost basis, and last year, after setting 
aside a fund for contingencies, refunded 
to its members $47,000. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, this cooperative buy- 
ing causes an unhealthy condition in 
the trades. It fixes the price of many 
commodities, and these prices are un- 
fair to competitors. The officers of 
the supply company recognize this in- 
justice, and are planning in the future 
to charge the growers a fair “living” 
price for the supplies which it fur- 
nishes. In this way, competitors will 
be protected with a reasonable return 
on their investment; and the growers 
will not lose anything by this change, 
as the profits of the supply company 
will be refunded at the end of each year 
to the growers who are members of the 
organization, in direct proportion to 
their purchases. 


Never before within our memory has there 
been a time when so many problems funda- 
mental to true progress presented themselves to 
thinking men. hey have to do with the whole 
scheme of the organization of society and _ its 
interests, especially as regards those things that 
must always primarily concern the great major- 
ity of men and women, the industry, commerce 
and other activities which form the basis of 
their individual and social welfare, and which 
enable them to be efficient, both individually and 
also socially, and politically. 

_ Correct decisions leading to just action dur- 
ing the next few critical years will mean much 
to the solidity and permanence of this republic. 
he continuance of misunderstandings, of mutual 
criticism, and of working at cross purposes 
among the men and groups of men who are 
shaping our destinies, may serve to carry us 
into errors from which a full recovery may not 
he possible.—Judge Elbert H. Gary. 








COOPERATIVE SUCCESSES 








The Price 


HE Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 


of Progress 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced ser- 
vice rates and added subscribers by 


the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense exceeding the cost of the 
canal, 

Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And the 
usefulness of the telephone has been 
extended to all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





One Policy One System 












FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE TO FOLLOWING 
KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Il. 

San Fr’ciseo, Cal, Merion, Ind. 
Douglas Bide. Plainfield, Ind, 
Jacksonville, la, CrabOrehard Ky. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

733.35 Ot'awa Ave,, N. W. 
Columbus, Ohio Portland, Me. 

Los tngeles, Cal. 

Marsh-Strong Ride, ’ 
Oklahoma City. Okla. ‘ 
Phi'adelphia, Pa, 812 N. RroadSt.! 
Plitxburg, Pa., 4264 Fifth ive, 
Omaha, Neb , Cor. 25th & Cass Sts! 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Waukesha, Wis. Winnipeg, Man. 
Guatemala City, Guat. 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Biloxi, Mixs, 

London, Fngland 
Seattle, Wash, 







John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 
removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate. Only registered 
physicians are permitted 
to administer the remedies 
in our authorized institu- 
tions. During the last 
thirty-five years, half a 
million have been cured. 
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Suggestion For 
July Investors 


N placing July funds con- 
sider this fact: that good 
real estate feels least of 

all the blighting effect of 
wars anc “anics, and securi- 
ties basea -ipon it reflect 
the soundnes: and stability 
which it affords. 


Your interest return will be 
above the average and the 
safety of your principal 
assured if your funds are in- 
vested in A-R-E Six’s, the 
6% Bonds of the American 
Real Estate Company. 


These Bonds are -war-proof, 
time-tried and panic-tested. 
ey are based on the own- 
ership of selected New York 
real estate, which has with- 
stood every test and remains 
today one of the safest and 
most fertile of the world’s 
investment fields. 


A-R-E  Six’s are Debenture 
Bonds, the direct contract 
obligations of the American 
Real Estate Company, and 
are issued in two forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, $1000 


and upward, interest payable semi- 
lly, and principal in ten years 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


Maturing in ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, for$1 and upward, purchas- 
able byinstal t e instal ts 
bear interest at 6%, which is come 
pounded annually, accumulated and 
paid with instalments at 
maturity. 


Write for full information 
concerning the Company and 
its Bonds, including map of 
New York showing the loca- 
tions of the Company’s prop- 
erties. 


American feal Estate Gompany 


Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus, $3,560,855.41 
527 Fifth Ave., Room 522, New York 











First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for li 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “REPS 





Oregon Farm Mortgages 

Afford the safest possible investment. We offer 

these attractive securities on farms worth at % 

least three times the amount of loan to net you 

Write for MORTGAGE Spalding Bldg. 
List 11, CROMAM “Comrany | Portend oe. 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times for good first 

Mortgages indicates their unusual stability. First 
Mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usu- 

ally on property worth three times the money loan- 

We have loaned over #1,000,000 and not a single 

cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure sale 
made. Write for booklet describing methods, and lists 
of loans from $300 to $10.000. Aurelius-Swanson Co., 
37 State National Kank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla, 








CURRENT OPINION 


“OBS ESSIONS IN BUSINESS” 


Let no man who values success and peace of 
mind be the slave of an obsession. ake this 
into your private or business life—that enough 
good ideas have been strangled by obsessions to 
last the world a hundred years. Be a clear 
thinker.—F anwELL, 


FEW days ago, a thought-spur- 
Aces little booklet came to our 

desk. Austin A. Breed, president 
of the Crane & Breed Manufacturing 
Co., was the author; and while it was 
intended for private distribution, we 
are taking the liberty of reprinting 
some paragraphs. 

“Suppose you could hold up a mirror 
to the other fellow’s mind, how: much 
of an advantage would it give you? 
Yet, there are men whose business it is 
to do this very thing and determine the 
thoughts and inclinations that govern 
a man’s powers of reasoning. 

“Have you ever thought of what the 
trained physician, specializing in men- 
tal disorders, must find in his research 
work? Have you reasoned that there 
are few secrets that can be withheld 
from him? To him the mind is an open 
book—with its hidden strength and hid- 
den weaknesses—secret passages seem- 
ingly secure in their privacy from all 
but their owner. 

“Which brings me back to an evening 
of confidence with a man who has made 
all this sort of thing his life work— 
and who brought up to me points and 
applications of mind influence that went 
right to the root of things. I believe 
these are well worth repeating. This 
physician knows me as a business man 
interested in business efficiency and our 
talk was along those lines, so here is 
the whole story. 

“Tid you ever realize,’ he said, ‘that 
there are diseases of the mind in every 
business life that we specialists recog- 
nize as being, at times, as destructive 
to a man’s well-being as many a com- 
mon and recognized form of insanity ?’ 
I replied that I did not, and could not 
grasp his meaning, and it was then he 
used the word ‘obsessions.’ ‘I’ve seen 
many a case of obsession that my pa- 
tient might well have traded for a fully 
developed homicidal mania, and been 
better off for the bargain. And I’ve 
seen many a man who might better 
have been in the grip of whiskey or 
dope than in the grip of an idea. We 
feel sorry for the man whose system 
is so saturated with cocaine that he 
would sell his soul for a few grains of 
it; but have you ever thought of the 
sympathy that should go out to the man 
whose whole future and happiness is 


chained to a mental obsession, and 


when he does not even gain from it 
the comfort a drug would temporarily 
give him? A man in either position 
becomes powerless to act on his own 
judgment—he is a half-man ruled by 
the poison of drug or idea. 

“*T know of one case where a man 
was obsessed by the idea that his wife, 








6% Bonds of a 
Fundamental Industry 


We have published an interest- 
ing and comprehensive pamphlet 
on the bonds of Newsprint Paper 
Manufacturing Companies, show- 
ing the standards by which such 
bonds should be judged and their 
great desirability when issued in 
accordance with definite safe- 
guards. If you are interested in 
sound six per cent. bonds, ask 
for a copy of Circular No. 843T. 


Peabody, © 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 











IN WAR AND IN PEACE] 
6% FARM MORTGAGES 


Don’t take chances. Safety first. 
Our 6 per cent. Farm Mortgages on rich 
Northwest agricultural lands have best 

the test of the recent financial 
. They are a sure, safe, panic- 
free investment. Write for our Book- 


let “K” and list of large and small 
* We're right on the 


offerings. 
ground,” and know the security in 
every instance. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883 
Capital and Surpius, $400,000 











Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleadi g in- 
ducements mace to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C, 








Three shirts and handsome tie 
for less than you pay for shirts alone 


Duro Shirts — guaranteed not to fade, 
shrink, or rip in six months or new shirts free. 


Made of the famous Harmony Percale, white background with neat 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One of each color to the box. 
Coat style, cuffs attached, hand-laundered and very fashionable. 
Sizes 14 to 174. Sleeve lengths 33, 34, 35. The tie is a stylish 
} ang navy blue silk poplin four-in-hand. 

you are not entirely pleased we will glad! fund . 
Highest bank references. — —— 

TEAR THIS OFF AND MAIL TODAY 

= oe ee ee eee ee ee eee ee oe) eee oe ee ee 
Goodell & Co., Order Room 5, 158 E. 34th St., New York City 
Send C. O. D. $2.50 and parcel Postage a bx of three DURO Shirts 
and necktie. My neck size is sleeve length............ 
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Every smile, every attractive gown, 
every little courtesy of hers—all done 
to please him—was groundwork for the 
suspicion that she wanted to attract 
someone else. 
Just this, that he allowed this thought 
to so predominate in his mind that it 
interfered with the normal working of 
his brain. When I got this case I 
found a man whose business efficiency 
had been reduced by more than half 
and all on account of a silly obsession. 

“*You may not have known it as an 
obsession, but I think most anyone can 
recall some one person in particular 
who is obsessed by an idea that every- 
one has it in for him, and that he won’t 
get a square deal anyway, no matter 
what his own attitude may be. He is 
so suspicious that he goes through life 
missing most of the sunshine of friend- 
ships that were intended for him, simply 
because he thinks that anything at- 
tractive is bait in a trap and every rose 
a hiding-place for thorns. 

“So you will find people obsessed by 
some one thing that may range from 
whiskey or women to the common ob- 
sessions of suspicion and jealousy—all 
men on the road to down and out, un- 
less they possess the self-mastery to 
break their chains and get back to clear, 
free thinking.’ ” 





In a@ recent eins on scientific management, 
Miss Ida Tarbell said that a man who is work- 
ing under scientific | management is in reality 
holding three jobs. “He is doing his own work; 
he has his eye on the job ahead of him; and he 
is preparing the man behind him for his old 
job.” 


ADVERTIZING COPY THAT 
GETS ATTENTION 


HE real secret of advertising lies 
T hidden somewhere within the law 

of averages,” says Glen Buck. 
Perhaps this accounts for the confus- 
ing jumble of sizes and styles of type 
which most advertizers crowd into their 
magazine space. Not knowing how to 
use words, they try to give emphasis 
by blindly and unthinkingly following 
bad precedent. 

Now and then an advertizement ap- 
pears which is so different, so pleasing, 
so attractive, that we devour every 
word. <A _ recent example was the 
twelve-page story of the White Com- 
pany of Cleveland, under the caption 
of “Quickening the Wheels of In- 
dustry.” This advertizement possessed 
all the force of the best business litera- 
ture, and there wasn’t a dull or un- 
interesting line in the whole twelve 
pages. 

Recognizing the power of human ap- 
peal, the writer opened his story with 
a practical application, and then deftly 
led the reader through a recital of the 
unusual advantages of the White truck. 
If advertizing men would spend the 
time they now waste trying to construct 


THE 


a truly noble woman, was tiring of him. | 


What was the result? | 











ART OF GAINING 





Two Sizes 
for 
Light 
_ Delivery 


IMM 
1000 Ibs. \ ~ 
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nine Lippard-Stewarts in service. 


expense. 


adjustments” 


interruption of service 
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wry oh at 
Dealers’ Sign 





ton, %ton, I ton, 14% ton, 2ton 


ATTENTION 





To be economical, a truck must provide continuous, uninterrupted service 
Geo. Ast Candy Co., Cincinnati, placed a repeat order after covering 
25,000 miles with their first Lippard-Stewart truck, without repair 


It must be dependable and cannot be laid up every day or two for “‘minor 2 


Hoeffler Ice Cream Co., Buffalo, now have six Lippard-Stewart 
trucks in their fourth year of uninterrupted service. 


The greatest item of maintenance of a “price” truck is loss of time through 


Suhr & Wiebolt, San Francisco, used a Lippard-Stewart truck con- 
2 tinuously every day for over a year, without laying it up for repairs. 
Such service is built into a truck at the factory 
Lippard-Stewart trucks are not built to meet a price; they are de- 
signed to meet the requirements of exacting owners. 
Owners in more than eighty lines of trade throughout the United States 
and Canada pronounce them unequalled for service, durability and 


ee We Are The Only Manufacturers in America 


producing a complete line of worm-drive trucks in capacities of 
1000 pounds, 150) pounds, | ton, 14% ton, and 2 ton. 


Consult us before buying. We will analyze yo problem and save = 


you much by suggesting the type and size o 
most satisfactory in your service. 


LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR CO. 
262 West Utica Street 
LESIIVNIUILIUULUUUUAEULUIOIUUUUOULUULUIUUIUAVIBIDIAUUOULOLUULULLUUULULSLULULOVUUTOU CVU AFL ALLEL LETOOOUOUOO OOH LAVAL 







Three Sizes 
for 
Heavy 
Hauling 


3 MPU 


Worm Drive 


_ Quality i is —aerwaner Long 
After Price is Forgotten” 


The above slogan, used by a well-known national 
advertiser, is more truthfully applicable to a motor 
truck than to any other commodity. 


Trucks are bought—not for today, but for years of economical service 
The Larkin Co. of America after two years of continual service 
adapted Lippard-Stewarts as standard equipment, placing a repeat 
order for five, to the exclusion of all other makes. 


They now have 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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type contortions, and would give more 
attention to the simplicity of the printed 
page, they would learn much about the 
fundamentals of the fine art of gaining 
attention. 

The thing which attracts John Wil- 
liams may have little attraction for 
William Brown. The “copy” that in- 
terests the man who pays the bills may 
have little interest for anyone else. But 
advertizing space is expensive, and if 
there was ever a time when the proper 
use of it should be considered that time 
is now—when so much depends upon 
printed salesmanship. 


The originative part of America, the part of 
America that makes new enterprizes, the part 
into which the ambitious and gifted working 
man makes his way up, the class that saves, 





that plans, that organizes, that presently spreads 
its enterprizes until they have national scope 
and character—that middle class is being more 
and more squeezed out by the processes which 
we have been taught to call processes of prosper- 
ity. Its members are sharing prosperity, no 
doubt; but what alarms me is that they are not 
originating prosperity. No country can afford 
to have its prosperity originated by a small con- 
trolling class. The treasury of America does 
not lie in the brains of men now in control of 
the great enterprizes that have been concentrated 
under the direction of a small number of per- 
sons. The treasury lies in those ambitions, 
those energies, that cannot be restricted to a 
special favored class. It depends upon the in- 
ventions of unknown _men, upon the ambitions 
of unknown men. Every country is renewed 
out of the ranks of the unknown, not out of 
the ranks of those already famous and powerful 
and in control—Woodrow Wilson. 


Seize the very first possible opportunity to act 
on every resolution you make. No matter how 


full a reservoir of MAXIMS one may possess tf 
one have not taken advantage of every concrete 
opportunity to act, one’s character may remain 
entirely unaffected for the better. — William 
James. 





You might as well be using 
an 1898 calendar! 


Bring your business calendar up to date! 





Man alive, realize how far behind the times | 
you are by having your stenographer write | 
every letter twice—once in shorthand and | 
once on her typewriter. Cut out the wasted | 
time she spends at your desk taking short- | 
hand dictation, and waiting to take it. Give 
her a chance to earn her salary by spending 
all her time in producing what you pay her 
for—finished typewriting. 

Shorthand wastes everybody's time—your 
time and your stenographer’s. And it wastes 
your money, too. The Dictaphone saves 
everybody’s time—and, of course, it saves 
your money. We can't hope to tell you all 
of the how here. 


Let us demonstrate the Dictaphone on 
your work in your own office. Reach for 
your telephone and call up the “Dictaphone” 
and make the appointment. If you don’t 
find the name in the ’phone book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


REGISTERSO 


Suite 1706, Woolworth Bldg., New York | 


Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 


Official dictating machine of the | 
Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you 
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morning I said to him: 





PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
For Better Filing Service 
Note the expansion—it spreads front 
and back automatically—counts for 
and shipped anywhere on 80 Days’ | 
Free Trial. Ifinterested in modern 
filing equipment of any kind, includ- 
ing Desks, write for catalog and | 
Factory to User Proposition. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
AA TAL S.N.CO. 

Full information from 

20 per cent. additional filing space — 

Soves time in filing and finding. 
THE ATTOMATIC | 
FILE & INDEX CO. | 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 

Guaranteed the best ofany file mace, | 

43-57 N, Pearl St. Green Bay, Wis, | 
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» Shear Nonsense = 


On the Safe Side. 


Irvin S. Cobb of Kentucky is responsible | 
for this version of a negro story in the New 
York American: 

Mose had been hit by a shifting engine in 
the freight yard, and his parts were so widely 
dispersed that they had to put him down as 
a total loss. Even before the engine slowed 
down, the claim agent was on the job, and 
had his widow in tow, leading her toward 
the office of the company. 

With Clarissa was Hannah, a back fence 
friend. When the trio reached the railroad 
Office, the agent produced some papers and 
began filling them in. 

“Now then, Clarissa,” he said, “all you 
have to do is to sign right here, agreeing 
to bring no action against the company for 
your husband’s death, and I will make you a 
present of these five nice, new one hundred | 
dollar bills.” | 

Clarissa’s eyes bulged out like a crab’s. | 
Hannah turned to her and gasped, “Lan’ | 
sakes’ alive, chile, what yo’ all gonna do wif | 
all ’at money ?” 

“Oh, Ah’ll buy chickens, an’ watermelons, 
an’ a new house, an’ "bout a hundred dresses, 
; and jes’ whatevah ah needs fo’ de resta mah 
life.” 
“Don’t yo’ all need anotha husband ?” asked 
Hannah. 

Clarissa fanned herself with one of the 
new hundred-dollar bills. 

“Well, Ah don’t know 
evah does get married agin, 
a railroad man.” 





*bout dat, but ef Ah 
it’ll sholy be to 


Caught Using Foreign Language. 


Here is a typical Chauncey M. Depew story, 
retold by the New York American, which 
says that its author is particularly fond of this 
offspring, born as it was under sunny skies 
and rehabilitated to point a moral in one of 
the Senator’s famous political speeches : 

“Last time I was traveling in the South 
I had to put up over night at a second-rate 
hotel in western Georgia. I said to the clerk 

when I entered: ‘Where shall I autograph ?’ 

“ ‘Autograph ?’ said the clerk. 

“*Ves; sign my name, you know.’ 

“‘Oh, right here.’ As I was signing my 
name in the register, in came three roughly 
clothed, unshorn fellows immediately rec- 
| ognizable as Georgia Crackers. One of the 
'men advanced to the desk. 

“*Will you autograph?’ asked the clerk, 
his face aglow with the pleasure that comes 
the ccnsciousness of intellectual su- 
periority. 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said the Georgia Cracker, his 
face no less radiant than that of the clerk; 
‘mine’s rye.’ } 

here was no escape for the clerk and 
he treated with as good grace as he could 
command under the circumstances. Next 
‘That was too bad, 
the way you got caught last night.’ 

“*Well, I suppose I shouldn’t complain,’ he 
replied; ‘but the next time I speak a foreign 
language in my own country I’ll know what 
I’m talking about.’” 


The Job of a High Official. 


Cy Warman, author of the song “Sweet 
Marie,” who died a few months ago in Chi- 
cago, was a high official of the Grand Trunk | 
Railroad; but, according to Everybody’s, he 
was always modest about his post. 

_ Once he stopped overnight at a little hotel 
in northern Michigan, conducted by a man 
who had previously run a_ shooting-gallery, 
and later a night lunch-car in New York. The 
host related his own life-story at length. | 
Then he became interested in the biography | 
of the visitor. “What do you do up in Mont- | 
real, Mr. Warman?” 

“T work for the Grand Trunk,” said War- | 
man. 

“What kind of a job have you par, 
you sell tickets or handle baggage ?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a better job than either of 
those,” said Cy. “You know the man who 
goes alongside of the train and taps the 








;|Good Will 


A Necessity 
in Business 


HE success of a manufacturer 
depends upon the friendli- 
ness of the public—not neces- 

sarily friendlines for the business, 
nor for the man at the head of it, 
but for the product of the business. 

Big business cannot be built 
without big friendliness. But 
friendliness to be effective in the 
promotion of a business must be 
positively and constantly directed 
toward the product of that busi- 
ness. 

That is the reason for trade- 
marks—to give direction and cer- 
tainty to the friendliness that has 
been created by a satisfactory trial 
of the product itself. 

If a man buys an axe that holds 
its edge, cuts well, fits the hand 
and balances right he develops a 
friendliness for that kind of an 
axe and wants another one like it 
when the first wears out. 

When the axe does not bear a 
trade-mark the value of the friend- 
liness created by the first axe is 
lost. 

But if the axe is trade-marked 
that manufacturer has a continu- 
ous, progressive asset in the good 
will of every purchaser. 

Trade-marks make profits out of 
good will. 

Conversely, it is not worth while 
for manufacturers to place their 
brands on unworthy goods because 
such goods will not create the 
friendliness which is the basis of 
value in trade-marks. Trade- 
marks on unworthy goods are 
danger signals to the consumer. 

That is why branded goods are so 
generally the best of their kind. 

Trade-marks and national adver- 
tising are the two most valuable pub- 
lic servants in business to-day. Their 
whole tendency is to raise qualities 
and standardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 

Current Opinion 

MEMBER—QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEN OF IDEAS “Lists of Needed In- 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75. Washington. D. C, 











and inventive ability 
should write for new 


























wheels with a hammer to see that everything's 


all right? ... Well, 1 help him listen.” 


Art Appreciation. 

Mr. Moss (at the art gallery): “This cata- 
logue’s an abtholute svindle. Dere’s no prices 
hg 

Mrs. Moss: “What! You veren’t thinking 
of buying any?” 

Mr. Moss: “Thertainly not. But how can 
you be expected to appreciate pictures if you 
don’t know the prices of them?” 


An Advertising Golden Text. 


Little Jack was inordinately proud of the 
hig, round badge which his father had brought 
home from the Automobile Show. It had a 
picture of a famous automobile on one side, 
and a motto in large golden letters on the 
other. The New York Evening Post Satur- 
day Magazine says Little Jack wore it to 
Sunday-school. 

The pastor walked down among the “schol- 
ars,” smiling upon each bright-faced little boy 
and girl, after the time-honored fashion of 
pastors on such errand bent. The badge on 
the little boy’s coat caught his eye. 

“Ah, my son, what have you there ? 

“That’s my golden text,” answered Jack 
eagerly, beaming like a Chessy-Cat. 

“Your golden text? That’s very nice, in- 
deed. And what does it say?” 

Little Jack held it up for inspection. The 
pastor’s fatherly smile did not disappear, but 
you might say it stiffened as he read Jack’s 
golden+text : 


>” 


| 
| 


*Ain’t it Hell to be Poor!” e! 


The Absent-Minded Kind. 


He was a college professor, declares Tid- 
bits, greatly beloved because of his kind heart, 
but with the common scholastic failing of be 
ing very absent-minded. He visited his mar- 
ried niece, and listened to her praise of her 
first-born. When she paused for breath, the 
professor felt that he must say something. 

“Can the little fellow walk?” he asked, 
with every appearance of interest. 

“Walk!” cried the mother, indignantly. 
“W hy, he’s been walking now for five months.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the professor, again 
relapsing into abstraction. “*What a long way 
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he must have gone! 


Her Tearful Threat. 


A certain young couple who were married 
some months ago never had a cloud to mar 
their happiness until recently. One morning, 
says Tidbits, the young wife came to break- 
fast in an extremely sullen and unhappy mood. 
fo all her husband’s inquiries she returned 
snappish answers. She was in no better frame 
of mind when he came home that evening for 
dinner, all of which mystified the young hus- 
band. 

Finally, late in the evening, in reply to his 
insistent demands to know what the matter 
was, the wife burst into tears and replied: 

“Henry, if ever I dream again that you 
have kissed another woman I'll never speak 
io yeu as long as I live!” 


The Spinal Column Defined. 


n “Humor in the Schoolroom,” contributed 
by teachers to the Associated Sunday Maga- 
sines, we read: 

The subject for the hour was physiology: 
| was explaining the nature of the spinal 
column to a class of twelve-year-olds. After 
finishing the discussion I said to a little Irish 
hoy: 

“Now, Michael, what is the spinal column ?” 

Scratching his head thoughtfully for a min- 
ute, he smilingly replied, “Well, Ma’am, ’tis 
the thing that runs up and down your back. 
Yer head sits on one end, and you sit on 
the other.” 


Reason Enough. 


One American who seemed to be certain 
that there’s a reason for his inability to re- 
main strictly neutral appears to have been 
found by a New York Times man: 

“Why are you for the Allies?” a friend 
asked a solemn-fooking individual who looked 
as if there had been much suffering in his life. 
“25 because you abhor Prussian militarism ?” 

“No.” 


“Is it that you fear Germany’s desire to 
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expand, to absorb foreign lands? Is it that 
you dislike German character?” 
“Ne,” replied the solemn-looking individual. 
“Well, why are you for the Allies?” 
‘Because,” said the other with a pensive 
air, “I once ate some sauerkraut. 


Poor Memory, Indeed. 


Mayor Mitchel of New York—despite his 
activities—finds time to dash off an occasional 
anecdote, according to Lippincott’s. 

He was apologizing to an acquaintance the 
other day for his lapses of memory in the 
face of all manner of callers that try to 
bring themselves to his recollection. 

“Though truth to teil,” went or his Honor, 
“I believe the majority of them know me 
about as well as a colored girl I’ve heard of 
knew a friend of Mrs. Mitchel’s. 

“The friend had visited her Southern home, 
which she had left as a bride nine years be- 
fore, and fancy her astonishment when the 
new black laundress came to get her linen, 
to see the woman shake her head sadly, then 
say: ‘Oh, how you is broke. Yo’ sho’ has 
lost dat girl look, ma’am.’ 

“*Why,’. said my nettled friend, ‘how do 
you know? I’ve never seen you before that 
I can remember.’ 

‘Wot, don’t yo’ ’member me, ma’am? I 
was at yo’ weddin’, an’ yo’ looked right at 
me. Don’t say yo’ don’t ‘member yo’ weddin’- 
day. You was a-comin’ out ob de chu’ch on 
de groom’s ahm, an’ I was a settin’ up in a 
sycamo’ tree.’” 


The Fable of the Unwise Man. 
The following fable, which, the Pathfinder 


says, is probably of Turkish crigin, is not | 


without a touch of truth 

As a woman was walking, a man looked 
at and followed her. 

“Why,” said she, “do you follow me?” 

“Because,” he replied, “I have fallen in 
love with you.” 

“Why so? My sister, who is coming after 
me, is much handsomer than I am. Go and 
make love to her.” 

The man turned back and saw a woman 
with an ugly face, and being greatly dis- 
pleased, returned and said: ‘Why should 
you tell me a falsehood ?” 

The woman answered: “Neither did you 
tell the truth; for if you were in love with 
me, why did you look back for another 
woman ?” 


Washing Day Grief. 


Mrs. Barron was paying a visit to Mrs. 
Atkins, whose husband was away fighting at 
the Front. The visitor, Tidbits says, found 
the soldier’s wife*in a paroxysm of grief. 

“Whatever is the matter?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Barron, 

“Ain’t yer heard?” was “ ie reply. 
“Bill’s in ’orspital with both ’is arms off. 

Mrs. Barron was obviously asked. With 
a view to easing the grief, however, she 
said :— 

“But the Government will be sure to provide 
for you.” 

“That ain’t it,” was the tearful response. 
“Who’s a-goin’ to turn the mangle for me on 
washin’-days now, I’d like ter know?” 


City and Country Reporters. 





Two stories of reportorial achievement, re- | 


lated by Everybody's, may be recounted to- 
gether to show that neither the metropolitan 
nor the rural newspaper-chap has much on 
the other : 

A “cub” reporter on a New York news- 
paper was sent to Paterson to write the story 
of the murder of a rich manufacturer by 
thieves. He spread himself on the details 
and naively concluded his account with this 


sentence: “Fortunately for the deceased, he | 


had deposited all of his money in the bank 
the day before, so he lost practically nothing 
but his life.” 


In setting forth an incident of local heroism | 


a country-paper reporter finished up neatly: 
“As he flung the blazing oil-stove out of the 
window, Mr. Perkins stumbled over a chair 
and sat down amidst some ignited shavings 
on the floor, the flame from which caught his 
clothes. By quick action and a ready wit he 
escaped with his life, but his trousers were 
burned almost beyond recognition.” 
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Neutral Rights 


How many people know anything about neu- 
tral rights except by the reading of some 
other man’s opinion on the subject? In these 
books you can go to the source, you can see 
the diplomatic reasons, the foundation stones 
in the very beginning of our history by rea- 
son of which we maintain our present posi- 
tion. 


Nota Library of Orations 


but a carefully compiled record giving the 
original documents, giving important speeches, 
reproducing the chief cartoons on every great 
controversy that has perplexed American 
statesmen. In it you can trace the progress 
of the silver question, the tariff question, see 
exactly what diplomatic manoeuvres preceded 
the Spanish War, of which the above cartoon 
was a forecast. 


Boys Devour It, Lawyers and 
Publicists Depend Upon It 


Being arranged according to subjects, in- 
stead of in chronological order, a study or 
reading on any one topic becomes simple, easy 
and truly fascinating. You read what was 
said by this president, you see the chief car- 
toons that the events called forth, you learn 
what the sentiment of the country was and 
what other statesmen had to say, you can see 
all the fabric of political strategy as plain as 
a road map; the reason for this expedient and 
the result of that peculiar move is thoroughly 
explained. Then you are enabled to under- 
stand why final action took exactly the course 
it did after weeks, or perhaps years, of ham- 
mering at the forge of popular discussion. 
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